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PREFACE. 



Tbi8 work was prepared with tiie hope of rend jring the ttodj of English 
Grammar more interesting and profitable than is usually the cose under the 
ordinary methods of instruction. 

Testimonials from the highest sources, received since tiie first option was 
pubbshed, have led the author to believe that his efforts to this end have not 
been entirely in vain. 

The work has been carefully revised, and a considerable part of it re-writlen) 
for the present edition. It has been enlarged by the addition of Introdvctmy 
Lessons, Chthography, Prosody, and other matter necessary to make the woric 
more complete as a Grammar of the language. , 

The subjects of Etymology and Syntax, are divided into three Parts. In the 
first, the Parts of Speech are defined, and their offices and relations explained. 
The noun is first illustrated in a familiar way, but still in a manner to relieve 
the teacher of the labor which properly belongs to the learner, by exercises 
on the black board or slate, and by supplying nouns in sentences which are 
left incomplete. These exercises are sufficiently extended to give a clear 
understanding of the Part of speech under examination. 

The Verb is next explained by a similar method. The Noun and the Verb 
are now united to form a sentence. 

The idea of a sentence is impressed upon the mind of the learner by a variety 
of exercises, questions and explanations. He is taught that the Noun and the 
Verb are the most important parts of speech, and that without employing both, 
no idea can be fully expressed in language. 

The Parts of speech which extend or limit, or in any manner modify the 
meaningof the Noun, are next in their proper order clearly illustrated and 
defined, and in like manner, the modifications of the Verb are explained. 

The sentence which was begun witli two words, viz •. the Noun and the Verb, 
is thus gradually extended, as nature dictates in learning, language, and in a 
manner which can hardly fail of making the relation of words well understood 
by the learner. 

After the sentence has been tliua constructed, and the office and relation of 
each Part of speech explained, anil after the terms by wliich it^ different parts 
are denominated, have been illustrated and defined. Exercises m Analysis are 
introduced, by which the learner is i vj^lu t* 'osnjve u sentence into the He 
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IV PRKyACX. 

ments of which it is composed. Even young pupils will perfonn such exer- 
cii^s with surprising interest and facility, and will unconsciously gain, in a lit- 
tle time, more knowledge of the structure of Language, than he con acquire 
by a drilling of several years in the usual routine of parsing:. 

In Part II. the parts of speech, are again taken up in the same order, and 
their variations and forms are explained, tad exercises in parsing are intro- 
duced, in addition to those in Analysis and Composition, which were com- 
menced in Part I. 

A few Rules of construction are employed in this Part, to guide in the ex 
ercise of parsing. 

Part ni. is devoted to Syntax and Composition j in this part, the rules and 
principles of construction established by usage, are illustrated by examples 
drawn from the best authorities, and arranged in exercises under the rules, re- 
spectively for analyzing and parsing ; and to these are subjoined other exer- 
cises for Composition, having reference to the same principles of construction. 
Special attention is given in this part to the use of oonnectiveiy and to the ex- 
planation of difficult phrases and combinations. 

The Exercises in Composition throughout the book bring into imme&iate 
practice each principle explained ; and besides their practical advantage, they 
are a useful means of mental discipline. 

From the plan thus briefly explained, it will be perceived that the main de- 
sign of this work is to exhibit a method of instruction which may relieve the 
monotony and meclumical drudgery usually attending the study of Grammar, 
not by innovations and novelties, but by a simple and natural course of exer- 
cises, which, if properly attended to, will not only ensure thorough progress in 
theknowledgeof the subject, but will teach the method by which language 
may be studied with the greatest pleasure and advantage, and by which it can 
be employed ^th the most strength and propriety. 

The space allotted for this preface does not admit of a particular enumera- 
tion of the works consulted and referred to. It may be sufficient to say that 
the work has been a long time in contemplation, and that the best authorities 
from Home Tooke, Murray, Crombie, &c., down to the present lime, have 
been consulted. 

The acknowledgments of the author are due to Rev. Solomon Adams, of 
Boston, for many valuable hints and criticisms during the progrew of the {iras* 
ent edition through the press. 

A. H. W. 
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FAMniAE INSTRUCTION FOR TOTING BEGINNERS. 



Thb Mowing Introductory pages are prefixed to the work, mainly for the purpose oi 
suggesting to the teacher a familiar and intelligible method of explaining to the leamei 
the formation of words and sentences ; the terms employed in Grammar; and the classi* 
fication of words into what is called the Parts of Speech. 

Each lesson presents a subject for a familiar lecture, with a few illustrations whicb 
can be varied or extended at the discretion of the teacher. 

LESSON I. {Letters.) 

NoTB.— Let the class stand at the Blackboard, or be furnished with slates white 
^actising these lessons ; or the teacher can do the writing on the Board for the class. 

Write the marks or letters a, «, i, o, u, Sound or utter each separately.* 

Write the letters b, c, dyfy g^j^ A, I, m, n, />, q, r, «, tf v. Endeavor to sound 
each by itself, not using a, e, or u before or after them. Try to sound 6 and d 
in the word bird, e in the word cat,/ in faith, g in go, k in kind, $ in Mail,j in 
judge, t in toil. 

Sound a in the words bate, bat, bar, baU. 

Sound e in mete, met 

Sound i in pine, pin. 

Sound in note, not, move. 

Sound u in tube, t\tb,fuU. 

What is the difference between the letters a, e, t, o, u, and the letters b, c, d, 
/fgfOndhl N 

Ana. The letters a, e, i, o, u, can be sounded easily alone, and are called 
vocala or vowels. The other letters are with difficulty sounded without the aid 
of the vowels, and are called consonants. 

LESSON U. [Words.) 

Put the letters b, d, r, i, together in such a way that they will call to mind 
something which you have seen. In like manner place the letters h, s, r,e,o; 
d,g,o; tJO,i,d,n; r,n,i,a. 

*Let the class practise, simultaneouily, on the different sounds of these letters, with a 
full and distinct utterance. 
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V ENGLISH &KAMMASL 

When letten are put together so as to mean something, they form words 
Before letters were inTented certain pictures or signs were used in writing in- 
stead of words. 

ReiUrk. — ^The whole number of words, consisting of abonti 
40/)00, is divided into eight different classes or sorts. 

LEISSON m. {CUusifioatwn qf toorda.) Nouirs, Paoirouirs. 

One class of words consists of the names of things which we can see or think 
of. 

Write the names of tho objects which yon can see or think of. 

Does every object have a name 7 Ana. A large number of objects of the 
same kind has a common name. There is a great nnmb^ of horses, and bat 
OAe eemmon name for all, viz t horee. 

The name " tre^* is given to a great number of objects. 

Do any objects have a particular name which is applicable to no other ob- 
ject 1 Ana. Some objects are so important that we wish to speak of them sep- 
aratdy, and for convenience, we give them a particular name \ as, Washington, 
Boston, Ainazon, James, Charles, 6&c. 

Will ya| give particular names to some mountainsT cities T rivers 1 towm T 
penons? 

Do treesy birds, fish, stones, have particular names f Why not 7 

Words which denote the names of objects and things are called 

Nouns. 

Write the words i, thouj he, ahe, it, we, you, they. Mm, he, them, who, wkieh. 

Are these words names of things 7 Ana. They are not names or nouns, 
but they stand in place of nouns and are called pronouna. 

Example^— I heard from my brother yesterday ; he was weU. Hie word he 
if nsed to avoid repeating brother. 

LESSON IV. {ClaaaifictOion qfworda.) Verbs. 

Write the words ainga, nma, neigha. 

Do these words denote the names of objects 7 What do they denote 7 Ana. 
Tliey denote what something does. Whatsingal Wkatnnsl If^^of neighs 7 

Write other words which wiU denote irhat a man, a horae, a Hon, a dog, does. 

How does the word bird, differ from the word ainga 7 Ana. The first is the 
name of a certain animal, the last denotes what the bird does. 

What is the difference between the words ybo; and runa? horae and neigha f 
dog and barka? aim and akinea? wind and blowa? 

WcNrds which denote what any thing does, has done, or will 
do, are called Verbs. 
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Remark. — ^The two classes of words explained, viz : the notmand the vtrb 
mprise a large part of ail tlie words iu the English language. 

LESSON V. {Classification qf words.) Adjectitbs. 

Write the words good, g-reaf, loise, prudent. Are these words nouns ? Why 
; t T Write each before the noun man. What do these words denote, when 
\ id before man ? Ans. . They denote tohat kind of a man, or the quality of a 

Write words which will show what kind of a house you live in— what kind 
e 1 be«k you bold in your band — what kind of a day it is. 

rhese words which denote what kind or quality, are called Ad- 

J JTIVES. 

foTB.- The wOids an or a ami the are generally called articles, but as they resemble in 
ll r offiu the words <m«, this, that, &c., they are sometimes classed with adjectives 
which lim t or restrict the meaning ofnoutis, and are called Definitive adjectives. 

Wbat is the difierenee between the words hone and gray 7 Ana. The word 
horse is the name of an animal, the word gray denotes the kind, or quality of 
something. 

What is the difference oetween the words Ughi and pleasant? boy and good? 
tree and high ? house and large 1 

Apply three adjectives to ruan ; three to child ; three to day; three to ni^ht ; 
four to horse. 

The adjective is a part of speech next in importance to the noun and verb. 
It comprises u large number of words which are used to express the qualities 
or to limit the meaning ol' nouns or nronouus. 

LESSON VI. (CloMsnficaiMn of words.) Adverbs. 

Write tho words fieasanthf, sweetly, cheerfttUy. 

Can tiicse words be joined to a noun ? In the expression, the «tm shines, to 
which word can pleasantly be joined to make sense ? What kind of a word is 
jhines ? 

" The bird sings sweetly." Which word shows how the bird sings ? 

" The night was very dark." Which word shows how dark the night was ? 
What kind of a word is dark ? " He came yesterday." Which woid denotes 
the time ? With which word is yesterday connected ? 

Words which denote manner, time, quarUUy, &c., are called Ad- 
verbs. 

There are threo other classes of words, termed prepositions, see $ 103 , 
CONJUNCTIONS, soo ^ 107; INTERJECTIONS, 800 ^ 41;which comprise but few 
words compared with the classes which have been explained above. 
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B ENGLISH ORAJOfAR 

# 

SUMMARY. 

What i» the Dumber of words estimated to be in the Engiith langnage T 
Into what sorts or classes are tliese words divided, u explained in preceding 
lessons. 

Name the Parts of Speech. Am. The noun, ths pronouii, thb ad- 
jective, THE VERB, THE ADVERB, THE PREPOSITIOff, THE CORJUlTCTIOll, 
and THE INTERJECTION. 

LESSON VII. {TU fentenee.) 
Write on the board or slatb, in separate columns, the following nouiw and 
verb9. 

Nouns. Verbs. 

Wind. Shine. 

Snow. Flies. 

Stars. ' BlowB. 

Place the nouns and the verbs together in such a way that thej will make 
sense. How many things can be said with the six words above 7 

Words put together in such a manner as to express an idea, foim a SKH 
TENCE J as, Tlie wind blows, the stars shine. 
Write sentences, using the following words. 

Water, ice, trees, sun, horse, grow, melts, JireezeSf skineSf dogs, chUdren, bark, 
play, walk, men, boys, ride, rolls, ball. 

What parts of speech have you used in each sentence t 

Note.— Every sentence coniains fit least one verb, and one noun, or something stand- 
ing for a noun. 
Write six sentences using sucli nouns and verbs as you can recollect 

LESSON VIII. {Modificatums.) 
Join some adjectives to each of the nouns in the following sentences to de- 
note some quality ; as, The oak falls —join an adjective to the nonn oak, and 
the sentence will read, " the sturdy oak falls." 

The — youth learns. — children obey. 

The — sun shines. The — child weeps. 

The — bird sings. The — water flows. 

Join an adverb to each of the verbs in the sentences above ; as. The yoafh 
learns readily ; readily is an adverb joined to the verb learns. 

Point out the adjectives, nouns, verbs and adverbs in the following i 
ces. 

Pine tre^s grow rapidly. The angry waves dash violently. 

' The gentle wind blows softly. The joyful tidings came to-day. 
The ittle bird sings sweetly. A wise man acts prudently. 
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FAMILIAR LESSOlfS. 9 

LESSON IX. {Formation qfiemimues.) 
Write in separate columns the following adjeeOou, nomu, verb* aad odvirtt. 
A^eetUfU. Nouns, VtH>g, AdverU. 

pleasant, cloud, shines, frowninf^. 

kind, sun, hangs, brightly, 

proud, parents, conducts, carefully, 

dark, youth, provide, nnbecominglj. 

Place four of the words above together, so as to form a sentence 3 as, Thf 
dark cloud hangs frowningly. 

LESSON X. {Obfeet.) 
Write on the board or slate, " The wind shakes the leaves.'' 
Which noun denotes the thing that act^ An*. Wind. 
Which noun denotes the thing acted upon 7 Ans, Leaves. 
Which word expresses the action of the wiiyl upon the leaves t Am», Th* 
verb shakes. ' • 

Write the following sentences, and point out the nouns which denote ihib 
actor, and the thing acted upon. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the bell. 

The wind drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

In ^at condition or relation is the noun sun, in the first sentence 7 ilfisi. 
In the condition or relation which denotes the thing that acts. 

In what state or relation is the noun snow 1 An$. In the state or relttion 
which denotes the thing acted upon. 

The condition or relation of a i:M)un in a sentence is called its 



The noun which denotes the doer or the thing spoken of, is in the 1 

Hiyecaat. 
The noun which denotes the thing acted upon is in the objective ease,* 
Point out the nominative and objective cases in the sentences above. See 

$ 54, J 55, $ 67. 

NoTB. —The cases of nouns need to be illustrated more fully than the limits of thMS 
first lessons will permit. But the teacher will be able by a little orul instruction to make 
the subject (wrfectly intelligible to young learners. In this connection may be exulained 
the difference between a transitive and an intransitive verb ; and also the number and 
gender of nouns. 

LESSON XI. {Prepositions, af»c.) 

Write, " Rain ftiUs — the clouds." 

Place some woid before ^< the clouds'' to make sense. 



♦ Tbs subject of a verb in the fkusiN'/offn \a an exception to thle rsmaric 
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10 EN6LISB GRAMMAR. 

They went — Boston — the cars. 
Place a word before " Boston" and one before " the cars" to make sense. 

The words which have been supphed are called prspositions* 
For fiuther explanation and exercises, see § 3JL 

Write, " Jaines — Charles — Thomas are brothers." 
" George reads — writes." 
What words should be supplied, to connect James with Chariest Chailef 
with Thomas 7 reads with writes 1 

He is happy because he is good. 
What word connects he is happy with he is good? 
The part of Speech used to connect sentences or words, is called a con- 
JUNCTION. See $ 39. # 

Interjections are exclamatory words, as, O ! ah ! alas ! See $ 41. 

BESSON XII. 
When the parts of speech and their offices are well understood, the learner 
can proceed to the exercise of forming sentences, gradually extending them by 
joining qualifying words to the principal parts, according to the following 
method. 
Sentence. The wind drives. 
Join an adjective. — ^The tempestiums wind drives. 
Join an objective case.-^The tempestuous wind drives the ship. 
Join an adverb. — ^The tempestuous wind drives the ship violently. 
Join a preposition and < The tempestuous wind drives the ship violeixt- 
a nounfoUoioing. ( ly against the rocks. 

Extend the following sentences in a similar way. 
The horse draws — The scholar learns — 

The sun warms — Birds build — 

The tree bears — The tiger seizes — 

Such exercises can be varied or extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 
Remark.— Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the study of 
Grammar, but also serve to facilitate the progress of the young learner, in ac* 
quiring a knowledge of the essential principles of language. 
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LESSONS FOR PARSING. 

LESSON 1. 
Point out the nouns and verbs in the columns below. 
Caesar. Dog. King. Cato. 

Yesterday. White. Proper. Wise. 

Shines. Barks. Rules. * Sees. 

Useful. Runs. Master. Striyes. 

Point out the adjectives and the adverbs in the same columns. 

LESSON II. 
J^iKRCTTON. — ^The noun which denotes that of which somethjH 

is Rj\ul. is in t'je nominative case. ^^ 

The bird sings. Time flies. 

The dogs howl. The moon is bright 

Men labor. The stars twinkle. 

LESSON 111. 
Direction. — Some adjectives are joined to nouns, to qualify 
their meaning ; as, A good man ; good qualifies man. 

Mention what the adjectives qualify in the following expressions. 
Tall trees. A mild disposition. A fleet horse. 

Pale moon. A rapid current. A ferocious tiger. 

Lurid sky. A florid countenance. A stormy night. 

The day is long. The sky is blue. Time is short 

LESSON IV. 
Direction. — A verb is used to assert something about that 
which its nominative denotes ; as, The rain falls ; the verb faUs is 
used to assert something about rain. 

Point out the nominative case, and the word which is used to assert some- 
Ihmg. 

Charies reads. The fire bums. 

James studies. The coachman drives. 

The fanner ploughs. The scholar learns. 

LESSON V. 
Direction.— The noun which follows a transitive* verb is in the 



• The teacher can much more easily explain the idea of a tra9i3ifive verb, by familiar 
,0ral instruetion, ihaii can Iw dOtie In a b(»ok Seo « in 4 
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objteUve case; as, The miser loves ^M; gdd is in the ol^eetiTQ 



Point out the nouns in the objective case in the following i 
Charles reads his book. The fire burns the wood. 

James studies his lesson. The coachman drives his team. 

The farmer ploughs his ground. The scholar gains knowledge. 

LESSON VI. 

Direction. — ^Adverbs ai-e joined to verbs, adjectives, and other 

adverbs, to modify their meaning. 

NoTB.— Adverbs may be generally known by asking Aoto 7 whent orhfiwnmehf the 
wonl that aiiswere id the adverb. 

^lIBie bird flies, [how r\ An». SwifUy ; iwiftly is the adverb ; be it vnr lU ; 
Jtbw ill 7 the adverb answers. 

Point out the adverbs in the foDo wing sentences, and show to what words 
tfaey are joined^ 

The.boat arrived to day. I esteemed him too hid^y. 

The ship was launched yesterday. He is very negligent. 

1 dislike his conduct exceedingly. She sings sweetly, 

LESSON Vll. 

Direction. — A preposition connects the nowi following it, in 
sense, to some word pi*eceding it ; as, Ue returned from Boston ; 
from connects Boston with returned. 

Mention what words the prepositions connect in the following sentences. 
For a list of prepositions see ^ 105. 

He dwells in the city. Tlie soldiers were in the camp. 

The ship has sailed for London. The city was taken by the Americans. 
He was buried beneath the river. The hill slopes towards the Cast 
T3» boy stood on the burning deck. The Mexicans were conquered in the battle. 

LESSON VIII. 
Point out the difTerent pru'ts of speech and show their relation. 
The Americans oonqtiered tlie Mexicans in the battle at Palo Alto. 
- The army under General ScMt captured the fine city of Vera Cruz* 

The robin sings sweetly in the ^ring. The flower blooms in the meadowi 
The lambs skip over the hills. The Spring is the most delightful season of the 
year: 

Qod created the earth ; he covered it with veidare i 
The ran shines at his command ; he crowns the year with loving kindness ) 
Bis !ne*Ty is over all the works of his hand 
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GBAMMAR. 



Ekclish Grammar is the science which teacher the prin- 
ciples, and the proper construction, of the English language. ^ 

$ 1. GENERAL DIVISIONS AND TERMS. 

Eir6i.iSH Grabimar is generally divided into four parts, — Ortfu^ 
rapfuf, Etifinology^ SyntaXj and Prosody. 

Orthography. (Greek orthos, " correct," and grapho " to write/^ 
treats of letters, and teaches their power and proper use. 

Ettmoloot, (Greek etumon, ** true and pro|)er use," and kgoi 
«*a won!,'*) treats of words, and teaches their derivation, classes, 
and varitttions. 

Sf KTAXt (Greek auntaxisy " the act of arranging,") treats of sen- 
tences, and teaches the proper construction of words, m ibmiing 
them. <» 

pROS^BT, (Gredc prosoditij) treata of accent, quantity and Teznfl- 
calkuL 



ORTIIOGKAPHY. 

The organs of Speecli are so formed, as to bo capable of utteiw 
ing sounds, significant of ideas. 

Langiuige was^ spoken kwig before it was written. The first 
written language was in rude images, hieroglyxihica^. or ^ctures. 
Letterawejw a laier invention. 
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14 ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

§ 2. ALPHABET. (Division of letters.) 

NoTB.— The word " AJpliabet" is derived from alpha, beta, the names of the two fiw 
letters of the Greek Alphabet. The term has reference only to the arraogemeat <tf the let 
ters; aa, A. B. &c. 

i. The English Alphabet consists of twenty six letters, which 

represent sounds, or articulations. 

NoTB.— Articulation (artieulua, a joints consists in either wholly or parUaUy intercepi 
ing the voice by closing or Joining the organs of speech. 

VOWELS. 

2. Those letters which represent a free, uninterrupted sound, are 
galled vowels, (Lat vocalis, tliat may be sounded,) as a, e, t, o, u ; 
and w, andy when not occuriing at the beginning of a word or a 
syllable. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Sound a in all without articulating the U; sound a in at without articu- 
lating the t; also, a in ape without articulating the p; also a in arm without 
articulating the r. 

2. Sound the a in the following words ; first pronouncing the word, then omit 
ting the letters which follow the a, tlien sounding the a alone. 



1..^ 2— a 3— a 

bate — ba — a bat — ba — a 4)ar— ba— a ball— ba— m 

fate —fa— a fat— fa — a far— fa — a fall— fii— m 

mate —ma— a mat-^na — a mar — ma^— a wall - wif— a 

9 Treat the other vowels in a similar manner, in the following worda. 

l_e a— « 1— < !&— i 

eke — e elk — e ice — i in — i 

mete — me— e met — me — e mice-^mi- i mill — mi — i 

deep— dee— e set — se — e pine —pi — i pin —pi —i 



1— o 


2—9 


3-0 




old-o 


ofT-o 


move-mo-o 


fate, faU, far, fat 


hope^o-o 




rove-pro-o 


me, met 


1— « 


2— 4< 


S-« 


mite, did. 


tnbe-tn-a 


tub-tu-u 


ftdl^UHl 


note, nor, move. 


iit»4ii-u 


mug-mu-u 




tone, tun, AdL 
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AlfD EXERCISES. 



u 



CONSONANTS. 

^ Letters which are used only incoimection with vowels for the 
P*"TOS*>of articulation, are called coiisonarUa, (Lat. ooruonoM^ 
" sounding together." 

4. B, Cf (hard,) g (liurd) k, p, t, are called mM^es,— they represent no a»- 
dible sound. 

6. C, (soO,)/^ g (aoft,) uj^ r, s, «, x, z, are called »emivowtU. or Ao^f •010- 
eto,— they represent sounda obstructed by organs nearly closed. 

6. L, m, n, r, are called liquids, — they easily coalesce with the sound of 
other letters with which they are associuted. 

• EXE RC I S E8. 

1. Pronounce 6a, ka, pa, ta, ca, ga. 

2. Endeavor to sound b, k, p, t, c, g, witlxjut the a. What are these letters 
called? Why? 

3. Pronounce tf, ge, ja, re, ac, ve, ex, zc. 

4. Sound f, g, h, j, r, s, v, x, 2, without the c. Do \hese represent a full 
■ound ? What are they called ? Why 7 

6. Pronounce the following wrirds ; and as far as possible sound the como- 
nants alone. 

1. tnutot. 2. semivovyels. 3. liquids, 

bat— .b— t sauce — s — c lamb— .1 — b 

cap— c— p verge — v — n — g nor — n— r 

sat — s — t serve — s — r — v long — l-^ng 

quake — q — k . horse — h — r — s man — m — n 

LABIALS, DKNTALS. &c. 

6. The consonants b, p, m, to, v, are called labials, (Lat. U^na, " a lip,") be- 
cause the lips are employed in articulating them. 

7. The consonants d, t, c (soi't.) g (soft.) J, and 8, z {sibilant or hisaing,) arc 
called dentals, (Lat. c{en«,'' a tooth,") — they arc articulated by pressing the 
tongue upon the teeth. 

8. The consonants k, c (hard,) g (hard,) y (at the beginning of a syllable,) 
are called pakUals — they are articulated by pressing the tongue against tiio 
palate, 

9. H^and y are consonants when they begin a word or a syllable. 

^ 3. SOUNDS OF THE V^OWELS. 
NoTB. — ^The following analysis of ilie srmmls of ibe vowels and consonants is taken by pef- 
mission from a pamphlet by E. M. ThursioQ. A. M., just published. A chan ingeniously 
exhibiting the same analysis, an<I receaily prc|xired by ]\lr. T. isj co nmetuled to those 
ivhn wish to see a concise aivl pbi! > tphiral repro.->enlation of the elements and sounds 
>f the I'^igliih Lan^ua«ic. 
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A 

Hie vowel a has fbur sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. a in fate, 2. a in fat, 3. a in far, 4. a in fall. 
It if alto uied to represent the sound of e in man/, and o ij^^aMt 

The vowel e has two sounds peculiar to itself ; as, 

1. e in mete, 2. e in met. 
It is also used to represent the second sound of a in there j the second ■otisd 
of < in England, and the second sound of « in her. 

I 

The vowel i has two soiukIs peculiar to itself; as, 

1; tin pine, 2. t in pin. 
It is used also to represent the Art t sound of e in machine, and the tecood 
sound of win bird. 

O 

The voTiel o has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. o in note> 2. o in not, 3. o in move. 
It is also used to^represent the second sound of it in dove, and the sound ofio 
united unth II in one. 

U 

The vowel u has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. « in tube, 2. t< in tub, 3. u in full. 
It is used also to represent the second sound of e in bury ; the second iomid 
«f « in busy; the sound of to in quoit, and the sound of yu in union. 

EXERCISE. 

Name the vo^el sounds in the following words. 
Ale, aim, law, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, wash. 
Eel, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, pull. 

i 4. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The following consonants have but one sound. 

1. 6 as in 6ite, A; as in Aite, pas in pail, 2 as in late, r as m rate, o as m 
•ain, s/i as in s^ll, xh like s in pleasure^ ngr as in thin^, th sharp as in tlun, U 
flat as in ^ou, j as inyoy, m as in man. 

The consonant A is an aspirate, and has one sound as in Aand. 
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?. £«ach of die following coiwoiiuits has one Mmnd peciUiar to ilielf, md ii 
•fceU to represent one or more of the sounds of other consooantt as follows \ 
<f as in date, and r^iresents ^' as in soldier. 
f as in^fci, *• •' t> as in qf. 

gr as in gave, « « / as in gem. 

n as in noto, ** " ng as in sijigular. 

• as in sin, ** ** z as in his, th as in mgar, ^ M as in pleaivm 

< as in fime, " ** sft as in nation, and eA as in na/iire. 

to «w in loave, ** ** u as in broion. 

2f as in yet, " ** . t as in tyrant 

x as in zone, " ** zft as in azure. 

cfcsMineAurch, '^ ** sfc asinmae/iine,A;&sincftorus,anditioasiadMri 

C and Q are hard before a, o, u, r, /, and soft before e, t, and jf. 

J 5. SUBSTITUTES, OR EQUIVALENTS. 

CONSONANT SUBSTITUTES. 

SiTBSTiTuns are characters which have no sound peculiar to 
themselves, buTare used to represent the sound of other letten. , 

EXAMPLES. 

The character e represents k before a, o, u, l,r; and the sound of s before < 
i, andy ; the sound of z in sacrifice,,and the sound of «A as in ocsan. 
Q represents the sound of A as in liquid. 
JC " " g2 as in exact, and z as in xanthns« 

Ph ** ** / as in pAlegm, and v as in StepAen. 

Oh ** ** / as in cough, and A; as in hougA. 

TOWF.L SUBSTITUTES.* 

A a represents a as in Boalam. 
At ** long e as in Caesar, and short t as in diuresis. 
Ai ** a as in plaid, e as in again, ilong, as in itiil«>i 

short, as in villain, and fi short, as in Britain. x 

Ao represents the first sound of a as in gaol, and the second sound of o. asia 
extroordinary. , 

Au represents the second sound of a as in drougAt, and the first sound of a 
as in gatigc, the third sound of a as in aunt, the fourth sound of a as in ccMght, ' 
the first sound of o as in hautboy, and the second sound of o, (or the fourth sound 
of a) as in laurel. 

4 rhe compounds here termed gubatittttet are usuallj called diphihonga or digraphB^ 
whsii cofipnsed of two vowels ; tri§ikLhong9t wben compoeed of three vowels, 
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Aw represents a aa in law. Ay represents tlie first sound of a as in day, and 
fhe second souild of e as in sayc. 

Ea represents the first sound of a ac in stcoi, tho third sound of a as in heart, 
the first sound of g as in tea, the secoi-d pound of e as in head, and the second 
•ound of 14 as in vengeance. 

Et represents the first sound of a au in tree, cid the second sound of i as in 
been. J^ 

Ei represents the first sound of a as in veil, the second eotuid of a cs in their, 
the first sound of e as in deceit, the second sound of e as in heifer, the firat 
sound of i as in height, and the second sound cf i as i/i forfeit. 

Eo represents the first sound pf e as in people, the, second soond of e as in 
leopard, the first sound of o as in yeoman, the second sound of o as in Geoife, 
and the second sound of u as in dungeon. 

Eu represents the first sound of « as in der^ce, and the third sound of u as in 
rheum. 

Ew represents the first sound uf o as in sew, and the first sound of u as in 
deto. 

Ey represents the first sound of a as in prey, and the first sound of e as in key. 

la represents the second sound oC a as in partial, and the second sound of t 
as in marriage. 

/e represents the first sound of e as in grief, the second sound of e as in quo 
tient,the first sound of i as in die, and the second sound of i as in sieve. 

/i represents the first sound oft as in Pompeii. 

lo represents the first sound of u as in nation. 

lu represents the second sound of « as in Lucius. 

Oa represents the fourth sound of a as in broad, and the first sound of o aa 
in boot. 

Oe represents the first sound of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as in 
foetid, the first sound of o as in doe, and the third sound of o as in shoe. 

Oi represents the first sound of i as in choir, and the second sound of i as in 
tortoise. 

Oo represents the first sound of o aa in door, the third sound of o as in fool, 
flie second sound of « as in flood, and the third sound of 14 as in good. 

Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in ou^hl, the first sound of o as in 
thot4gh, the second^ sound of o as in cot4gh, and the third sound of as in sot^, 
tiie second sound of t^as in roi/gh, and the third sound of u as in cotdd. 

Ow represents the first sound of o as in knoto. 

Ua represents the second sound of a as in gtearantee, the third sound of a as 
in gt4ard, and the first sound of n as in mantttamaker. 

Ue represents the second sound of e as in giiest, the third sound of u as in 
true, ttie first sound of u as in blue, and tlie second sound of 14 as in conquer. 

W represents the first sound of / as in gi«de, the second sound of iaaia 
gudt, the third sound oft* as in fruit, and the first sound of u as in jt4ice. 
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Uo represents tbe feecond sound of u as in liquor. 
Uy represents the first sound of i as in buy. 
Awe represents the fourth sound of a as in awe, 
Ayt represents the first sound of a as in aye. 

Eau represents the first sound of o as in beau, and the first souiid of ti as ii 
beauty. 
Eou represents the second sound of u as in herbaceous. 
JElye represents the first sound of t a» in eye, 
leu represents the first sound of u as in adieu. 
lou represents the second sound of i« as in gractouj. 
lew represents the first sound of u as in \iew. 
Oeu represents the third sound of u as in manoetiver. 
Owe represents the first sound of o as in owe, 

DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is a union of two vowel sounds in the same syllable. 
There are three diphthongs in the language, viz : ay, the adverb of 
affirnaation, oi or oy, and ou or ot*^. 

In the first, a has its third sound, and y represents the first sound of e. In the 

•econd o has its second sound, and ior y the Jrst sound of e, as heard in the 

words toU, joy In the third, o has its second sound, and u or to has the third 

sound of u, as heard in bound, town. 

NoTB.— The i and the y in the diphthongs, represent the first sound of e somewhat clip- 
ped,. stiU it is the element of e as heard in me. 

§6. WORDS. 

1. A tDord consists of two or more letters, and is usually the sign 
of an idea. 

2. A syUdble is a word, or such a part of a word as is uttered by 
one articulation. 

3. A word of one syllable is termed a fnonosyUable ; of two sylla- 
bles, a (Kssyllabk ; of three syllables, a irisyUable ; of more than three 
syllables, a polysyllable. 

fiules f»r £!jpe{^ niay he tound In the Appisdix. 
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Directions for the use of CnpikU Miers. 
It wai formerly the custom to begin every noun with a capital; but m ttm 
(the writing or printing m crowdtMi and con- 
however, vtry proper io be* 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or wa^ 
other piece of writing. 

2. The first word afler a j)eriod ; and if the two senteDceB are 
independent^ after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity. 

EXAMPLES. 

** God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Beings the Lady PravUtoice, 

the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, moimtiunfl^ rivers, 
diips, and common nouns pei*8onifie€L 

EXAMPLES. 

"George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thamet, the Sea-hone.'' 

6. All titles of honor, professions, or calling^ also the names of 
religions sects, courts, societies, and pubhc IxKlies of men. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Governor, Judge, Esqnire, Baptists, Friends, Congrest, the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court." 
^6. Names of months, and the days of the week. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, 
" Grecian, Roman, English, Fi-eijch and Italian.** 

8. Tlie first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a durect form. 

EXABIPLES. 

"Alwayt remember this ancient maxim: 'Know thyself?" *'Ovt great 
Lawgiver says, 'Take up thy cross daily, and follow roe/'' 

liiit when a quotation is brought in indirectly afVer a comma, a 
cnpiud is unnecessiiry : as, '* Solomon observes, ' tliat pride goes 
before destniction.'" 

The first wonl of an example may also very properly begin with 
a capital ; as, " Temutation proves our virtue." 

9. Every noun and princiiral word in the titliss of books. 

EXAMPLES. 
"Johnson's Dictionary of tlie English Language 3" " Thomaon't Seaiont i** 
« Rollings Ancient History." 

10. The first word of every line in poetry. 

11. The (ironoun /, and the interjection O, are written in capi* 
tals; as, " I write f " Hear, O earth !" 

12. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when they are remarkably «mphatical, or the principal sulbgect . 
of tiie composition. ^ 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 



PAST I. 

This part embraces the essential principles of Grammar, which will be more 
fttlly detailed in the subsequent paru of the work. Additional examples and 
exercises can be easily supplied in such parts as may need further iilustratioB, 
Hub isaffonled in the book. 

§ 7. PAETS OF SPEECH. 

Words, are divided into eight sorts or kinds, called 
Parts op Speech. See Familiar Lessons, HI, IV, V, 
VI. 

THEIHNAMBfcJ. 

1. The NOUN 4. The YEBB-f 

2.\" Pronoun. 5. *V Adverb. 

8. " Adjective.* 6. '' Preposition, 

* 7. The Conjunction. 
8, " Interjection. 

1. The principal parts of Speech are the noun and the 

2. No idea can be fullj expressed in language, without 
nsing a noun or a pronoun, and a verb. 

•Tlic Jrtide is classed under the Adjective. 

♦ The Participle is considered a part of tlie verb. , 
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89 ENOUSH GEAMBCAR 

BXBRGISE.* 

Elzpress an idea about wind, i* two «>ord»— also, about 
firef water wood ioe 

boy time tree bird. 

Wliat{>arts of speech have been employed ? 

The learner can now express an idea, (using the fumn and the vtrbf) aboal 
■ach objects as can readily be called to mind. 



§8. THE NOUN. 

Note.— The meaning of the word noun, is a namb— (Latin nomen,) 

1. Every name is a noun. 

Mention the names of the objects in this room. 

2. Tlie name of every person, object, or " thing, which can 
be thought of, or spoken of, is a noun, t 

Mention all the nouns or names, you can rec<^ect. 



EXERCISE. 
\ FortJie Board or Slate. 

i* w'^^^^fe ♦*«in<« of the objects in a school room. 
• w"^ tnb^antK of animals in a farm yard. 

3. Write the nh^s oc flowers in a garden. 

4. Virnte the nam^ of ti^s in the forest. 

5. Write the names of <jertaiii habits j as, Sloth, dUigence, ^c 

6. Write the names of certain vices ; as, Profaneness, lying, ^c 

7. Wnte the names of certalivvirtu^s ; as, Benevolence, generotity, 4h% 



♦Exercises of this kind may be performed with pleasure and profit to the 
learner upon a black-board or slatk. Oral exercises may be added in cases 
where the learner does not comprehend the subject perfectly, 
t -4 or the, may be placed before each of these words -, as, < The fire,' etc 
J The words thing and object are used in this book in the voidest sense. The 
word thing is applied indiscriminately, to inanimate objects, and to abstract 
qualities. The word object is applied to persons, and to every thing which is 
presented to the senses. The learner should be careful not to confound this 
general meaning of object, vnth its specific signification as a grammatical term 
op)>o8od to subject. 
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<l w^^ ^ '*^*^* °^^e five senses ; as, Hearing, ^ 
L wif 5? '*"^* "*** ^*^« "petals ; as, Gold, df-c. 
lu. w nie ine n«n«., of the persons and places which you can recollect 

What part of speech hh,\»een used to denote the objects and thing! whow 
names have been written ? wvy 1 j "© 

3. When a noun denotes but x^e person or thing, it is in the 
SINGULAR number";* as, Pen, bookj^etter. 

4. When a noun denotes more than o^e person or thmg, 
it is in the plural number ; as, Pens, hooks, ItAters. 

5. The names of individual persons, places ajad tl^gs, are 
palled PROPER nouns ; aSy Charles, Boston, ApriL 

6. Other names are called common nouns. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the nouns in the following examples. 

The moon rises in the east Washington was a native of 

The fire bums on the hearth Virginia. 

T^e is money, said Franklin. Tlie sun, stars and planets. 

Snow and rain fall fi'ont the The sleep of the sluggard. 

clouds. - Real ii-iendship is enduring. 

The Amazon is the largest river Honor is the reward of valor. 

in the world. Justice, truth, and prudence. 

Which are common nouns ? Proper ? 

For the Black-board, 
Direction. — ^Every sentence after a period should begin with a 
capital letter. 

(&) Place a noun before each of the following expressions. 

ModeL 

— is haid. — is steep. ' 

The flint is hard. The hill is steep. 

— is pleasant — is kind. — is dark. — runs. 

— walks. — reads. — writes. — mows. 

— is high. — is long. — studies. — shines. 

* A few terms, such as number, case, nominative, objective, S^c, are mtro- 
duced into thispart to give variety to the exercises, and a general knowledge 
of thoir use. They are fully explained in Part XL 
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{«) Connect two nouns with each of the following woidf to -*«^ tamo 

Modd. 

— loves — 

The shiggard loves »W>- 

— loves— —hates— -peases— —chooses — 

— strikes— — bum»~- —warms— —freezes — 

— writes — — studie-— — 'teceives — — obeys — 

§a PEFINITION. 

1. A noun is the name bj which any person or thing ia 

called. 

ViTTiy b <fie word lion a noun 1 Ant. Because it is the name by which m 
certi^ animal is called. 

Why is the word animal a noun ? Aru. It is the name b^ which living be- 
ings are called. 

Why are the words Charles, George, Susan and Helen, noons ? Why are 
the words rose, Z%, pink, nouns ? Why is the word man a noun 7 Ana. Ti 
is the general name or term by which the human species is called. 

Why are the words virtue, vice, idleness, industry, temperance, beauty, and 
dtformity, nouns ? Ans. They are namca or terms by which certain quali 
ties are called. 

2. The names, then, of all persons, places, qualities and 
substances, are nouns. 

3. Nouns are sometimes called substantiyes. 



REVIEW. 

1. What are the parts of speech ? 2. What are the principal parts of speech? 
2L What parts of speech must always be used in speaking or wnting. to express 
an idea fully ? 4. What is the meaning of the word noun 7 5. Repeat the 
definition of the noun. 6. Write on the board or slate, several examples of 
nouns. 7. What names are called proper nouns ? Common T 8. Arc the 
words good, great, taU, high, nouns i Why not ? 9. What kind of nouns are 
the words Charles, James, EU>ston, Portland 1 Whv 7 10. What kind of nouns 
are the words earth, sun, virtue, vice, house, road f 11. Are the wo^ loo 
walks, pleatis, hates, shine; nouns 7 Why not 7 
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§10. THE VERB, 

Verb (Latin verbuin,n. word) means a word* 

1. No assertion can be made about any person or things 
without a verb. 

2. The noun and the verb are the principal words in a sen* 
tence. 

EXERCISE. 

For the Board or Slate, 

{a) Place a word iler each of the following noons to make an asMitioiL 

ModeL 

The wind — The horse— 

The wind blow — The horse ne^i^. 

The waves — The sun — The dog — The rain 
The day — Birds — The Hon — The ships- 

Fire — Flowers — Trees — Stars — 

(6) Point out the verbs in the following expressions 

The moon rises. The sun sets. 

The child reads his book. The sword kills. 

The loud thunder peals. The waves dash violently 

Whatpartof speech has been employed after the notinsson, stars, &cf 
Why are the words sun, stars, fire, Sec, called nouns ? 

In the expressions above, what is said or asserted of the moon 7 Of the son T 
Of the fire f Of the child'/ What part of speech is used to make the asseiw 
tion? 

3. Most verbs are used to assert the action of some person or 
thing. 

EXAIITPLES. 

7%e horse rtaw. Which word is used to assert the action of the hone, ot 

to express what the horse does 7 

T%e birdJUea. Which word is used to assert the action of the bird 7 

7%e worm creeps. Which is the verb 7 Why 7 

77ie v>o^ howls. Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the actor T 

TJie bee hums. Which word denotes the actor 7 Which is used to aieeit 

the action 7 

C 
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EXERCISE. 

Uie m word after fhe following nouns to expreM some action. 

Example or Modd, 

TTio bird — The roae — iTie stars — 

The bird nngr«. The rose 6<ooms The stars tiomkU. 

The cow — The tiger — Tlie swallow ^— 

The lightning — The hail — Thunder — 

Glass — Smoke — Wood — 

The sea— The eel— The bear— 

What part of speech has been employed to express action 1 

4» IVfany verbs assert the action of one person or thing upon 
anotlier. 

EXAMPLES. 

Thd smi wcarms the earth* 
Which word is used to assert the action of the 9tm upon the tarth f 

The wind drives the snoto. 
Which word denotes the doer ? Which denotes the tbnig acted upon 3 
Which word is as^ to assert the action of the wind upon the tnouif 

, B X E R 1 S B . 

For the Board or Slate, 

(a) Supply two verbs between the nouns in the same line to assert tiie 
action of one person or thing upon another. 

Model 

Jane -*- flowers. 

Jane j»lifc^ flowers. Jane euiUvaUi flowers. 

George — his brother. Trees — fruit Children — booksi 
Watar — tliirst Food — hunger. Eyes — light* 

Teeth — food. Earth— fruit Fire — wood. 
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Modd, 
{b) Vwe anonn to denote the doer, and a veib to anert the actiMl,l«fiMi 
die following nonnii 

— light —light 

T%e 9un gives light Claudi obteurt Vu light. 

— treea — children. — flour. —carriage, 
—grain. ^^book. — time. -^ money. 

5. Verbs which are used to assert the action of one person, 
object, or thing upon another, are called transitive verbs. 

The heat melt! the wai. Why is incite a (ranM<»oc Terb f iliii^ It anerta 
what heat does to wax, or the action of heat jpon wax. 
The ran warms the earth. Why is warms a transUwe Terb f 

The fire consomes the wood. What kind of a verb is consmnest Why T 



§ 11. THE OBJECT. 

1. The object of a transitive verb is a noun or a pronoun 
which denotes the person or thing that the agent or doer acts 
upon or controls. 

EXAMPLES. 

Zeno duuHsed kis slave. The noun slave denotes the person acted upon, 
and is therefore, the object of the verb. 

God created the earth. Which word denotes the object 7 

7%e wind drives the ship. Which word denotes the thing acted upon 7 
What then is the object ? 

The king rtUes his people. Point out the object of the veib. 

J%e gentkfnan has a watch. What is the o^'cc< of the verb has f 

2. The noun whicb is the object of the verb, is said to be 
in the objective case. 

§12. DEFTNmON. 

1. A VERB is the part of speech by which any thing isi 
asserted. 

2. Any yerb which admits of an object is a transitive verb. 
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8. Any verb which does not admit of an object is an intran* 
sitive verb. 

EXERCISE. 
{a) Point out the verb and objeetf in each of the following sentences. 

The swallow buikb her nest The husbandman tiUs the ground 
Bees produce honey. The tree yields fruit 

(6) Express the name of an object after each of the following verbs. 

Sickness causes — The earth produces — • 

Worms destroy — God created — 

Are the above verbs transitive or instransitive ? Why t Are the verbs 
MiandSf walks, rww, shines, transitive or intransitive 1 Why ? 

(c) Point out the nouns and verbs in the following sentences ; also, the object 
of each transitive verb. 

A thief stole cloth from a di*aper. 
Birds build their nests ui a secure place. 
Camels bear heavy burdens on their backs. 
The general gained the victory. 
The enemy desolated the country. 
The scholar studies his lesson. 
Perseverance overcomes difficulties. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the meaning of verb ? 2. Define the object of a verb . 3. De- 
fine the verb . 4. What patts of speech must be used to express an idea, or to 
make sense? 5. How a4H^^M|t|sitii?c differ from an intrcautitive verbl 
6. What kind of veibs takes i4HRP ? 

§ 13. THE SENTENCE. 

1. A sentence consists of such words as are employed to 
declare or assert any thing ; as, The scholar studies ; the 
plant grows. 

2. Every sentence includes, at least, a noun and a verb. 
S. Every sentence contains a subject and a predicate. 
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§14 «i 

The svJbject of a sentence denotes that of wUch some- 
Qung is asserted. 

BXAMPLBS. 

TV Mrtft tnmUedy ii asentenee. The mibject !■ the boob turtkt it de- 
aotet the thing of which something is asserted. 
ITuJIowerB bloom. What is the subject 7 Why f 

BXEBOISE. 

(a) Point oat the subjects of the foUowing sentences. 

Tlie tree rocks. The worm creeps. 

Tfie day dawns. The leaf shakes. 

Tlie sword glitters. The snow nielts. 

The branches bend. The sun sets. 

(5) Supply three subjects for each of the foUowing veilM. 

Moid. 

\ 

— flies. 

Tlie &ini flies. Tlmrlli^ TV snssiy flies. 

—stands. — sleepa --^^^Hirakes. — riseik 

— falls. — sits. — walka —dreams. 

— commands. •— rbums. — reads. — shake. 

if) Point out the nouns which denote the subjects and objects^ in the fiilliisrisg 
sentences. 

The king conquered the enemy. The tree yields fhiit 

The soldiers besieffed the town. The moon withdraws her light 

Tlie foxes deceived the hunters. Bees collect honey. 

The wolf followed tie lamb. Hunters pursue the game. 

4. The noun which is the subject of the yerb is in the nonh 
inatioe case. 

in the sentences abore, Mng, 9oldien,Jiue$, and w6^, are m the nominative 
ease. What others are in the nominative T 



*Tlie mtjeei is here defined as a gramnuUieai term. In to^, the suhjttct 
ef thouffht is always some person or thing. A similar distinction is made be* 
tvTMn the teims o^*se< and jnrtdieals in grammar,and the same terms in iogio. 
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5. To find the wOTd wWch is in the nominative case, in- 
quiry what wpxd denQt^ that of whioh eom^Hm^ is assert 
ed 



EXBROISE. 
Point Mit th# Aovivi ip ^e iH»iiUB«i^ve ciiae in 4He foUowhif 

The child plays. The trees grow. 

The leaf shakes. The fox barks. 

Tlie hoi-se neighs. The ball rolls. 

Time flies. Idleness produces poverty. 

The siin sets in a cloud. The master taught him to write. 

TTie sky is clear^ Contentment is a blewsiug. 

The apples are ripe. Union is strength. 

i^ 5 15. THE PREDICATE. 

NoT«.F-To predicate, wgniiies to (tlfiim, tQ imfrt, U> deefore. 

The predicate of a senti^aQ^^ consists of tho word or 
words, which we use in asserting any thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Sim shines ; shines is the predietUe ; it is nsed to as- 
sort something about the smi. 

Tlkt gr<u$ growMf Point out the ^tfieafe. Wlgri* it called predicate? 
7^ Mhip 9ml», Point oat tho fnrf4ieaU, 
Thedayif|»leaian(t WliatiiajWftrtedofd?^? 

EXERCISE. 
Snpply two predicates for each of the following noopa. 

• Treca— Boaea'-^ 

TVeea MoMom. Roaea Bre/ragrani. 

Ear#i •— Waier-^ Dog-* Oouds-^ Bbow-<- Ilorse^ 
Serpent— Vapor — Fire — Man — Boy — Rain — 
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Whmt part f*f speech has been used in asserting something of the siibjoeti 
•bofve t What parts of speech havte been defined ? 

§10. The Verb Be. 

1. Am, are, was, is, are parts of the verb be. 

2. The verb be asserts only the existence of the subject { BBf 
I exm ; i. e., I exist The world is ; i. e., exists. 

3. Some word or words must be used with the verb be, to 
predicate or assert any thing more than existence ; as, The 
sun is shining ; is shining is the predicate. .The earth is 
round \ ^ is,*' with the word '^ round,** constitutes ih^ pla- 
cate. The man is in trouble ; is in trouble^ is the ppredicate. 

NoTK^— Ja these examples^ existence is first - asserted, and then aomethiBg 
more Is added. The man tt; L e. is existing or living \ vntroubU is sdded to 
show the atate in which he is living. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the predicate in the following exprefsioap. 

Time is short The trees are |aE> 

The rain is falling. The day is near. 

The un is pleasant The view was deKghtfiiL 

The soil is |»odttotive. The time Is at hano. 

Supply a word to complete the predicate In each of the finllowing ipsessio— . 

Friends were — Time is — 

The scholars are — Home is — 

The man is — The horses are — 

The birds are -r- The snow was — 

I am — Thou art — 

fit. TheVerh8Maif,Om,Shaa,Wm,Mgf4,J^ 
Should. 

These verbs are used with other verb8,<Hr as parte of other 
veifos, to make an assertion or predicate. 



COMPOSITION. 
Conpoee tims feptencet on fm\k subject, iniel#i)9 the veibf \m i|MiitioiMd. 
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The youth— ThewoA — 

The youth tnU return. The work must he pleasarU. 

The youth may sttufy. The work should progress. 

The youth shmUd obey. The work will be completed. 

Subjects. 
Chndien — Charles— Parents — The sabbath — 

Tune— The Bible— Talents— Anger — 

§ia DEFINITIONa 

1* A sentence is any collection of words which comprises a 
subject and a predicate. 

2. The principal parts of a sentence are the stdyect and 
predicate. 

' 8. The sulj^^ denotes that of which something is asserted 
or expressed^ 

4. The predicate is used to express that which is asserted 
of the subject 

5* The subject must be a noun, or something standing for a 
noutiu 

6. The predicate may be any verb, or the yerb be with 
some word or words connected with it. 



COMPOSITION. 

DnacTioiTw — Write the compomtion in a plain neat hand, lear 
ing a wide margin on the left nd^ of the page. Make a period 
at ih» ekme of every complete sentence. ^ * 

C<mptme nx MntenceB on each of the following tutjeets. 
ModeL 
Bubjeet -^ ran — 
The ran ihinee. The ran giree light 

The ran wanna the earth. The son melts the mow. 

The ann driea the ground. The ann ia eclipaed by the moon 

Aman* A bird A boy. Aehild. 
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REVIEW* 

1. What parts of speech araeNential in forming a tenteiice 7 2. What are 
tlie principal parts of a sentence called f 3. Define the subject. 4. Of what 
part or parts of speech must the subject consist t 6. Of what may the predi- 
cate consist ? S. How does the verb Be differ fVom other verbs ? 7. What 
is said of the verbs may, con, Sj^ 8. Will jon give an example of a sentencef 
9. In the sentence, 7%e doudafiy, which word is the subject? Which word is 
the predicate ? 10. Point out the subjects and predicates m the following sen- 
ttences. TlutkyUdear, J%e Uaoet shake. The ship U Mailing. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner may now point oat the tutjeet nadpredieaU in each of the fbl* 
lowing sentences. 

Note.— The predicate may be known by asking what is said or asserted of 
the subject 3 the word or words which answer the question will be the predi<* 
cate. 

Authors write books. Soldiers^fight battles. 

Ships sail on the sea. Foxes dig holes in the ground. 

Indians use the tomahawk. Life is avapon 

Point out the nouns and verbs in the sentences above. 
Point out the nouns which are in the nominative case ; in the ofagective case* 
The objective case may be^foond by inquiring what U the object of the 
action. 



§19. THEPRONOTTN. 

The word pronoun [Latin pro, histead of, and nomen, a name] signifies in 
stead of a noun or name. 

1. A pronoun is employed to avoid an improper or too fre- 
quent use of the noun ; as, I will- write ; the pronoun I is prop' 
trly used instead of the name of tlie writer. James might 
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♦ 

learn if he would be dilig^^ ; k^ jis used to avoid repeating 
James. 

2. The following words are called persona/ pronouns. 



SUBJECTS* 


OBJECTS. 


/^ th€ nommatine equ 


Inikt ob§^w9 am. 


I 


me 


Thou 


thee 


He 


him 


She 


her 


It 


it 


We 


us 


Ye or you 


you 


Tliey 


tton. 


8. The following words 


areealled relative pronouns. 


SUBJECTS. 


OBJECTS. 


MommaUve. 


OkjBdwt. 


Whe 


whmn 


Whidi 


which 


That 


th»tp 


4. Who and whim are 


used oply for persons, im4for thiogs 


ptrsonified. 




5. Which is used for things and i«rati(mal animals.* 


6. That is used for persons, for irrational animals, and for 


tiiinga. 





EXERCISE. 
{a) Write foroe pronoiin h^fbrt each of the following Teibs. 

Modd. 
^woriti —believe. " ^knowest. 

/work. Wt believe. STftou knoweit. 

— walk. — dreams. — smdies. — work. — love. 
— read. — wnlkest — lovest — dream. — work& 

* In elder EaiiUehwritera, and in the BiUoi ioMc% often m&f^ to fMTfoi^ . 
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{h) Write some pronovn to 4t«ote the oljeet of the following vertM. 

Mpdd, 

They obey — We should fear— 

They obey the king. We should fear God. 

I teach — I belieye -^ I know — 

He blames — I will convince — I will chastise — 

I b/5ar — They rebulce — I read — 

NoTB.— .The objects whom and wkiok are placed befbre the verb; as, Wbom 
i love, whom 1 fear, which I see. 

(c) Supply subjects and objects fbr ^e following Terbs. 

Modd. 

•r- teach T-p 

£ teach you, you teach me, we teach them, they teach us, whom 1 teach, etci 

— praise — — robs — — blantes — 

— advisest — — chastises — — please — 

— see — «■ — reprove — t- slanders — 



BEMARRS, 

In the following examples the learner may point out the pronouns which are 
subjects or objects, and those which are in the nomiaative case or in the 
objective case. 

It should be remembered that the objects tr^om, wkuA and that stand b^/bre 
the subject 5 as, The book which /read ; iohieh is ^the object of read, and is 
placed befoQB I, the subject. The learner wi)l also bear in mii^d that the pro- 
noun which is the subjectf is in the nominative case ; and that the pronoun 

vlvi«|i III the objei^ pf « tc^ or pmpositiQ^, is m ^ objeetim 4^e. 

I 

EXAMPLES* 

He is the man whom I saw. 

Who do men say that I am ? 

Did you hear the news Miitoch they brought? 

lie lilained me, and I blame you. 

The rose which we saw is fadhig. 

The tree that we passed has witherei^ 

The orator whom I heard was eloquent. 

J am the vine, ye are the breqi^ches. 

The task which I performed wa^ df^cult* 
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§20. DEFINITION. 

1. A PRONOUN is a part of speech used instead of a 

nomu 

RBVIBW. 

1 What does the word pronoan signify f S. What pronomw are mbjectB t 
S. What prohouns are ofajectt ? 4. I^fine a pronoan . 6. Which are the per- 
sonal pronouns t 6. Which the relatives t 7. What is the proper position of 
whom in a sentence ? OTwhtch and that, whep they are the object of a verb T 
a Name the personal pronouns. 9 The relative pronpuns. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compose sentences which shall include in each, one or more of the Mlow- 
ing pronouns. 

SuXgtds. ObjetU. 

I me 

ITe him 

Who whom 

She her 

They them 

Which ^ which 

That that 

§ 21. NOUNS OR PRONOUNS MODIFIED. 

1. Some word or words may be joined to noons or pronoons 

to modify their meaning. 

NoTC^As the word inod|^ is often used in this book, it is impoftant that 
die learner should have a clear idea of its signification. 7b wtodmff (LaL mO' 
duMf ** manner/' ** haul/* " bound,'') signifies to qualify, to deseribe,to define, 
to hmity to explain. 

EXAMPLES. 

\ 
Good man. Mm is modifiedbj good; ie., good i p res s es flie character of 



Pleasant light Light is modified by pleasonf ; i. e., jrfMMMl expresses the 
quality of %H or shows what Mid of light 
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BXBKCISB. J^ 

Show how the nouns are modified in the following ezamplet. 

Revengeful temper. Fruitful trees. Selfish heart. 

Smjii^ memory. Prtxiuctive solL Cheei-ful light. 

Dark iiiglit Long day. Deep water. 

Mote.— The words joined to the nouns above are called adjectiTos. 

2. The meaoing of noons and pronouns may be modified 
by other nouns. 

EXAMPLES. 

Cicero, the oraior ; the orator modifies Cicero j L e., it denotes what Cicero 
is referred to. 

Ciceroni orations ; Cicer&t modifies orations. Whou or what orations f The 
noun Cicero\ answers the inquiry, and therefore restricts the word oraOonB 
to a particular class. 

John, the Baptist How is the meamng of John modified f 
Pilgrim's progress How is the meaning of progreu modified f 
Mention other examples of a similar kind. 

3. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified by 
the prepositions tfi, of, ouj mthy alj and the noun or word 
following them. 

EXAMPLES. 

A man of sorrow; A man in affliction 5 qftorrow, in tifflicHonf modify man'; 
1. e., they describe the condition of a man. They are equivalent to the a<yeo» 
tives torrowfidf afflicted. 

The prisoner at the bar; at the bar modifies prisoner. 

An army on the march. How is army modified 7 

A house with green window-blinds ; house is modified by the words with 
green window-blinds, and window-blinda is modified by green. 

Note.— Cy sorroiOf in c^ffHctionj on the march, 4^., are called adjuncts of the 
words whose meaning they modify. 

4. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified bj 

a relative clause. 

Note. — A relative clause is one that eontains who, which, thM, whom 
who8^, or some ether relative word. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Here is a tree which bean sweet apples. The clause which bean, ^.. 
modifies the meaning of tree ; it describes a quality of it. The whole sentAAca 
is equivalent to, " Here is a sweet apple tree" 

The rich mah^ Who fkred sumptuously. How is th6 In^ahing of man modi- 
fied? The fields which are clotibed with Tevdnre. How is tke word field 
modified 7 

GiTe other examples of nouns modified by a clause. 



REMARKS. . 

1. The modification of nouns and pronouns by participles, and by verbe in 
l!ie infinUtte, is explained under $ 8 1 and ^ 124. 

t, A verb in the infinitive, modifying nouns or adjectives, is in most cases, 
where it has a limiting power, so similar in its import to a verbal nourif (^ 4Gi 
6J that it may property be cdnsidered ad ad^iOict of the noun or adjective which 
it modifies ; as, A time to stHo^ i. e.,for towing. A voice to ting ; i. t,,Jor ting* 
ing. Ready to depart 3 i. e.,for departing. 



§22. ADJUNCT. 

Non^^Adjunet signifies something ** joined to/' or ^ connected wHh.'' 

An adjunct is two or more words connected with anoQier 
word to modify its meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

A youth of a mild disposition ; of a mild tUtpotUion, is the adjunct of yoath ; 
i. e. it describes a quality of the youth. 

A row of trees ; qf trees is the adjunct of row, it Umiit or rettrictt the I 
ing of row. A row of what 7 The adjunct answers the question. 

An army of locusts. What is the adjunct ? Why so called 1 

A forli with three prongs. Point out the adjuncts 

A tree o'' rapid growth. What is the adjunct of tree T 

A hear; to feel. What is the adjunct of heart 1 

A talk to be performed^ Point «tt the odjunot 
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Write a^ittiictB to Modify the meaning of the followii^ i 



MoikL • 

-^kindneM^ '^roae^- 

The kiidneti<{f aymnd. A rose mMoem. 

Friendship -^ A tree — A knife — 

Affection — j A flower — A coach — 

Indulgence -L. A forest A book — 

Goodness — A grove — A clock — 



§23. MODIFIED SUBJECT.* 

What doet the su6/eetofa sentence denote 7 tlowdoes thesnbjeet differ 
from the object 7 $ $ 11,14. 

The subject of a sentence may be modified. 1. By an 
acyeeUve. 2. Bj anotJier runm, or 9, pronoun. 3. By an 
a^'tmet. 4. By a relative clau9e. 



^24. THE ADJEXITIVE. 

Note.— ^<2;cc^oc means some word added to a noon or name. It is derived 
from a Latin word signifying " to add to/' 

1. Adjecdyes which are used to explain the qualify or 
character of persons or things, are called DBSORiPTiyB ad- 

JECnVBS. 
MoT£.^ — Qadlily signifies what sort or kinrl. 

* The subject may be modified in the same manner as a noun or pronoun in 
any relation : but it is thousht desirable to keep the iubjeet^ as one oT the prin* 
cipal parts of the sentence, before the mind of the learner, even at the expense 
oTsome repetition. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Oood is an adjective ; it explains the quality or character 
of every person v thing to which it is applied ; as. 
Good men. Good friends. Good fruit 

Good houses. Good scholars. Good fiirms. 

Why is good an adjectiTe 7 An»» It explaim the quality or character of 
men, fruit, dtc. 

EXERCISE. 

FwrihtBocBrdwSUdt. 

(a) Join the affective had to auch nouns as jou can recollect 3 also the ad 
jectives, 

Sweet — Bitter — • Idle — 

Hard — Small— Selfish — 

Great— ' Round— Hungry — 

(6) Join three a4jecti?es to each of the following nouna. 

Modd. 
~8un. 
Brightmui' Olorumtwrn. Oowdleststtn. 

— moon. — parents, — tree. 

— home. — rose. — house. 

(c) Point out the descripti?e adjectives in the following expressions. 

The lofty ^y. The silver moon. 

The silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy brow. The turbid streano. 

The auburn locks. The dashing waves 

The impetuous temper. The rosy raotru 

2. Adjectives which serve to define or limit the meaii- 
ing of nouns or pronouns, are caJled dbfinitiye apjeo 

TIVES. 
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Hmm are on or a, tht,* one, two, tkree, ^c, tkii,i that, theUj thoH, both, each 
every, either, neither, tome, other, any, one, aU, auth, math, many, none, toau 
few, 

NoTi:. — An or a and<^, are called articles, and in parsing msj bd vt- 
garded as such. * 



EXAMPLES. 

Point out the definitive adjectives in the following exprtessions, and designate 
those which are called articles. 

. \ 

A tree. This watch. Every hour. 

An apple. THis gold watch. Every good man. 

M high tree. ThKt monster. Those tyrants. 

Th\j world. Tlfat bloody man. All lions. 

TlJb good man. Eticli d:iy. * Another evU. 

^oTT.. — 1. An is from a ba\o:» word which signifies one. 

t An is used before words Deginning with a vowel sound. A is used befon 
words beginning with a consonant sound ; as, An industrious man, a man, an 
hour, a union. 

NoTE.^— Union begins with the sound of jf. 



EXERCISE. 
Join six definitive adjectives to each of the following nouns. 

—book. —horses. —people, 

—paper. —flower. —orator, 

—men. — hoiu-. — ammaL 

1-road. —bridge. —river. 



COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written, including the noun or pronoun, veib, "»^^®^^^, 
Each sentence after a period should begin with a capital letter. The whole 
should bo written in a neat and plain hand. ' 

^Anora and the have been generally in the later grammars, classed wifli 

"^fThrwords tnh, that, 8fC., are sometimes substituted for -^Jf ^^^^'^ 
with which they ai-eeare understood. On this account thejr are oaUed tn 



, y a^ee i 

some grammarH, adjective pronouns 
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Modd. 
Suljject. The rose. 

TJte fragrant rose perfumes the air. It is opening its swtet flower to ffm 
morning sun. Will the mower ctt down tlie fair rose with his cruel scythe 1 
'I%e piUe rose withers and dies. 

• Subjects. 
The kite. The hawk. The bird. The morning. 



§25. DEFINITION. 

1. The adjective is a part of speech jomed to a noun Of 
pronoim to qualify, describe, or limit its signification. 

Examples of the subject modified by an adjective. 
The branching oak resists the blast. Oak is the subject; the tmmdiingotkf 
ia the modified subject. Which is the definitive ? 

Point out the modified subjects in the following sentences. 

This fatal day will be remembered. 
Gentle inannei-s are winning. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
The cool breeze is refreshing. 
The morning sun was clouded. 
Tlie toiid thunder pealed. 
The tiger is a fierce animal. 



REMARK. 

A subject whicli is modified, i. e., explained or limited in either 
i^the ways mentioned under § 21, is called the modified subject. 



REVIEW. 

1 Tn what ways are nouns and pronouns modified ? 2. Explain what ia 
meant by the term adjunct. 3. Explain the meaning of idjective. 4. What 
are descnptiv* adjectives ? Definitive ? 6. Name the definitive* 6. Give 
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fome examples of a tnbject modified by an adjective. 7. What parts of speech 
hare alreadfv been explained ? 8. Define the noun. The Terb. 9. AVhat is 
a sentence f Subject 1 Predicate ? 10. Write an example which shall con- 
tain a subject, a verb, and an object. 



§ 26. Subject modified hy another Nimn or Pronoutu 

L Th^ subject may be modified by another noun or a 
pronoun ; as, Milton, the poet. " The poet," modifies Mil- 
ton ; it shows what Milton is spoken of. Virtue's reward. 
Reward is modified by " virtue's."* 



EXAMPLES. 

Cicero the orator. Stewart the philosopher. 

Gibbs the pirate. The river Ganges. 

How aro Cicero, Gibbs, Stewart, and river modified ? 

2. Each of the nouns thus related may have an a^ective } as, 

Cicero, the renowned orator. Gibbs, the notorious pirate. The illustrious 
Milton, the great English poet. Milton is modified by iiluatrioxu, and by potti 
and poet is modified or qualified by great and English,- 



EXERCISE. 

Show how the subjects of the following sentences are modified. 

My worthy friend, Sir Roger, told the story. 
The planet, Jupiter, has four moons. 
Miltiades, the son of Ciinon, was an Atlienian. 
Herschel, the astronomer, discovered the planet Uranus. 
Washington's prudence saved his country. 



• A uoun whicli ends in s prece<lcd or followed by the apostrophe (') denotes 
4he possessor, and is said to oe in the possessive case. 
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§ 27. SUBJECT, MODIFIED BY ADJUNCTS. 

The subject may be modified by an adjunct. See § 22. 



BXAMPLBS. 

A war in prospect ; the adjunct, in prospect, modifies war. A msB of ior 
rows I the adjunct, qf sorrows, modifies man, i. e., defines his cooditioB. 



EXERCISE. 



Show how the subjects of the following sentences are modified. 

The man of science commanda respect 

The youth of great promise, foiTud an e^rly grave. 

Tlie prisoner in chains, made his escape. 

The prisoner at the har, received his sentence. 

A great nniJtitude ol* people were present 

The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass. 



COMPOSITION. 



Sn;^ly adjuncts to fill the blank plac^. 

ModeL 
1. Cowper — — died in the year 1800. 

Cowper, the gifted poet, died in the year 1800. 

2. The terror — — — - overpowered his faculties. 
The terror qf an eternal judgment, overpowered his faculties. 

3. He -* — should build his house upon a rock, 

He, who would actlske a wise tnan, should build his house upon a rock, 



Washington 
Columbus 
Youth 

The pleasures 
The man 
The counsel 
The robber 
The carriage 



died in tlie year 1799. 
was a native of Genoa, 
orten find an eai*ly grave. 
are transient 
will be esteemed, 
should be respected, 
demanded tlie admiral's pursa 
was overturned. 
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Adjectives are oiden modified by adjuncts ; as, Capable (^seeing, 
the adjunct, of seting, modifies capable. Happy in life ; the ad 
juncty in life^ modifies happy. ^ 



§ 28. VERBS MODIFIED. 

The meaning of the verb is often modified by some word 
or words connected with it. 



EXAMPLES. 

The stream flows smoothly ; smoothly modifies the meanmg of 
tbe verb ; that is, it shows how the stream flows. 

The boat will arrive to-morrow ; to-morrow modifies wiU ^mvte 
in respect to time ; that is, it denotes the time when. 

The bird sings sweetly ; how is the meaning of the verb HftgM 
modified? 

Note. — ^The words above which modify the meaning of the Tcrbs/hnoi^ ar^ 
rive, and tingtf are called adverbs. 

The meaning of a verb may be modified, 

1. By an object See § 11. 

2. By an adverb. 

3. By an adjunct See § 22. 



§ 2D. THE AD VERR 

NoTK^->il<focr& tignifies a word added to another word, from the Latin od, 
to, and vtrbum, a word. 

!• Some adverbs are joined to verbs, to show the manner 
of actmg; as^ The youth studies diligently. DiUgenJtly 
denotes in what manner^ or how the youth studies. 
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For (he Bocard or Slate. 

1. Write two adTerbs after each of the following yerbs, which will ihow ftm 
manner of acting or doing. 

Model. 
The water flows — 
The water flows smoothly. 
The water flows rapidly. 

The pupil writes — Tlie fire burns — The child talks — 
The sun shines — Tlie lion roars — Tlie bird sings — 

How are the verbs which you have written modified ? 

2. Place a noun and a verb before each of the following adverbs : 

— proudly. — ilL — well. — foolishly. 

— corrccdy. — cruelly> — unwisely. — jusdy. 

2. Some adverbs denote the time of acting or doing ; as 
Ifow I will go ; now is an adverb ; it denotes time. 

My cousin will arrive to-morrow. Wliich is the adverb ? 
<NoTE.— Adverbs of time answer to the Question, when 7 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the adverbs of time, and the verbs which thcj modify. 
Tlie boat arrived yesterday. I heard the news before. 

When did his brother arrive ? I will write soon. 
Tlie steamer will come to-day. lie will never forget you. 

For iht Board or SlaU. 

Write five sentencci, each of which shall include ohe of the foUow^nf 
adverbs of time. 

To-morrow. Already. Hereafter. 

Again. Lately. Never. 

3. Some adverbs denote place ; as, I am here; you are 
there ; that is, in llm placej in that plaee. ^ 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out the adverbs of place. 

Whither has he gone ? [that is, to what place.] 

Where I am, there sJiall ye be. 

The day draws near. 

Whence art tliou ? [that is, fi*cm what place.] 

Forthz Bqard or Slate, 

Write sentences which shall include the following adverbs of place i 

Here. There. Where. Whence. Thence. 

4. Some adverbs denote assent^ dermal, doubt ; as, Yes, no, 
not, undoubtedly, truly, perhaps, probably, possibly, 

5. Some adverbs denote comparison, quantity ; as, More^ 
most, very, much, enough. 

6. Most adverbs answer to the questions, how 7 when 7 or 
haio often 7 as, The prattler talks — how 7 Ans. Foolishly, 

The boat arrived — lohen 7 Ans, To-day, You come to 
town — how often 7 Ans. Frequently, 

7. Adverbs are often joined to adjectives, to modify tlieir 
meaning ; as. More pleasing ; most fanciful ; very true. 

8. Adverbs sometimes modify the meaning of other ad- 
verbs ; as. Very soon ; most assuredly. 

9. Adverbs rarely modify prepositions ; as, Almost to ; A*- 
rectly under. 

§30. DEFINITION. 

The adverb is a part of speech joined to verbs, adjec- 
tives, and other adverbs, to modify their meaning.^ 
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COMPOSITION. 

Sentence! io be written, each of which may include one of the foUowing 

•dTeriMi 

BUigeotly. Rapidly. Assuredly. Pleasantly. 

UndoubCedfy. Possibly. Probably. Cheerfully. 

Truly. To-day. To-morrow. Often. 

Yea. Not More. Most 



REVIEW. 

1. What is the subject called when explained or described by other words . 
S. What is the modmed predicate 7 3. In what ways is the meaning of the 
Terb modified ? What does the word adverb signify ? 6. Mention what dif- 
ferent classes of adverbs denote. 6. With what parte of speech, besides the 
Terb, are adverbs connected 7 Define the adverb. 



i 31. ArtrUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

Two or more words connected with the verb, to modify 
its meaning, are called the adjunct of the verb. 



EXAMPLES. 

He laves io learn ; to learn is the adjunct of the verb loves^, and 
modifies its meaning. 
He desires to improve. Point out the adjunct of the verb desires. 

Note.— The adjuncts to learn, to improve, are verbs in the infinitive mode, 
iwhich will be explained under the subject of Verbs, in Part II. 

I hope that you are weU» The ndjiinnt that you are ufeU, modifies 
or limits the meaning of the verb iiupe. 



REMARK. 

The most common acyunct of the verb is a preposition with its 
olgect 
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§ 32. THE PREPOSITION. 
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NoT£.->The word prepoeition siffnifies a placing before, or a place befof*. 
(Latin, jwr«, btfore, and poaUio, a placing, or a place.) 



"^ 



EXAMPLES. 

The snow lies — Ihe ground. The word which should stand fte- 
^ore ground, to connect it in sense with liesj is called a preposition. 
[Tie snow lies on the ground. 

Hetoent — England — Cork, England .iiay be connected with 
toent by the preposition/rom. «Cork may be connected with toeni 
by to. He went^^wi England to Cork. 

1. The preposition is followed by a noun or something stand- 
ing for a noun, which is called the object of the preposition. 



EXAMPLES. 

Righteousness tenddh to life. lAfe is the object of the prepositioii 
to ; to life is the adjunct of tha verb tendeth. 

Columbus sailed across the JUUndic, Across is the preposition. 
What is its object ? Pbint out the adjunct of sailed. 



For the Board or Slate. 

{a) Place words before and afler the following prepositions to make sense. 
The verbs gOfWentf come, with the pronouns /, he, they, can be used before 
most of them. 



Modd. ' 
A man qf sorrows. He went i'nio the house. 



of— 


— into — 


beyond — 


— upon — 


by— 


— over — 


up— 


— about — 


below — 


— against— 


within — 


— among — 


to— 


— at — 



from— 


— on — 


without — 


— after— 


near — 


— with— 


in — 


— down — 


before — 


~ above — 


under — 


— behind — 


for . 


—throng — 
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(6) Supply prepositions for the tmfinished sentences that follow : 

Re travelled — Europe. The rain fell — the clouds. 

He lived — the Arabs. The fruit lies — the ground. 

They cast him — the pit The eagle hovered — his head 

He was acquainted — grief! The stone rolled — the hilL 

He fell — his sword. He was cruslied — the wheels. 

J^OTE. — ^In all these instances the preposition, with the noun following, 
modifies the verb of the sentence. 

He travelled whither, or to what place :^ The preposition with the 
noun, answers the Ofiiestion. 

Note.— A whole sentcncej^ frequently the object of a prej-osition ; as, The 
crime of being a young man. Being a young mauy is the object of the preposi- 
tion of. 

2. A preposition; with its object, is called the adjunct of the 
wcod which it modifies. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point out the adjuncts of the verbs in the following sentences : 

The sun shines upon the earth. 

The wind blows from the north. 

The Imnt glides over the waves. 

Difficulties are overcome by exertion. 

They divided the captives among themselves. 

3. Prepositions with their objects, modifjr nouns ; as, The 
land of promise. Of promise modifies land, or is the adjunct 
of land. 

4. Prepositions with their objects, modify adjectives ; as, 
Worthy of esteem. Of esteem modifies worthy. True to 
nature. To nature modifier, or is an adjunct of true. • 



§33. DEFINITION. 

1. The preposition is a part of speech used to connoct 
words, and show their relation. 
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^ 2. Prepositions are followed by nouns, pronouns, and claus- 
es. 

3. Prepositions with their objects, are adjuncts of nounsi 
verbs, adjectives, and sometimes of adverbs. 



COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences about the traveller, describing his journeyings from 
ono place to another, his modes of conveyance, &c. ; and use the prepositions 

to, from, tlirougli, iu, among, around, &c. 



REVIEW. 

1» What is the signification of preposition ? 2. Before what words does it 
■land 7 3. Define tne preposition. 4. What parts of speech does the preposi- 
tion with its object modify ? 5. In what ways is the meaning of the vero modi- 
fied f 

General exercise on the Paris of Speech and principles already 
explained. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in examining the sentences 
below: 

If the part qfipeech is a notm^ inquire, Why so called 7 Is it the wJbjtet or 
vhjeet ? Is it modified or explained by any other word ? 

If an ad;>c<iv€, inquire, vVhy so called'/ Is it descriptive or definitive? 
What word does it limit or describe ? 

(^ a »«r&, inquire, Why so called ? Is it transitive or intransitive 7 Why 7 
<M its meaning modified by other words ? 

Make similar inquiries in regard to other Parts of Speech. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail over the boisterous deep. 

Clarion notes rang sliaqily on the ear. 

It was a sultry day of summer. 

The heavens declare the glory of God. 

The integrity of the upright shall guide them. 

Tlie fruit of the righteous is a tree of life. 

Tlie lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

The moon shines on the brow of a mountain. 

Knowledge enlarges the mincL 

Milton, the author of" Paradise Lost," was blmd. 
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MODIFIflD PBEMCATE. 

1. The predicate is a word or a combination of words 
used to express that which is asserted of the si^bject.; as, 
The flower hhorm ; time ^« %}wrt ; blooms, and w %hortj are 
predicates. 

2. Any verb may be a predicate. The verb Je, parts 
of -which are am, art, is, are, was, wast, were, commonly 
has some word or words connected with it to constitute a 
predicate ; as, The wind is blowing ; time is precious. 

3. The predicate modified by some word or words cott- 
nected with it, is called the modified predicate. 

EXPLANATION. 

The swaUowJUea swiftly through the air. What is asserted of the 
subject? Ans. Flies, What expresses that which is asserted of 
the subject ? Ans. Thepredicate. Is the predicate modified by 
any other word ?. Ans. The predicate "flies" is modified by swt/l' 
bf, which expresses how the bird flies. What, then, is the modiifed 
predicate ? Ans. Flies swiftly through the air. 

The people depend chiefly on fishing for subsistence* The modified 
predicate is, dqtend <M^y on fishing for subsistence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point out the subjectf predicate, and modified predicate, in the following 
■entences: 

Peter wept bitterly for his sin. 

He recited tlie lesson imperfectly. 

They divided the inlieritance among theno. 

Rivers flow into the T)cean. 

The sailors abstained from intoxicating drinks. 

Preparations were made for the funemL 

The body was borne to the chiutsh on the sabbath fi>]]0wing 

The church was filled with sad counteiiaiice& 
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§a5. ANALYSTS OF SIMPLE SENTENCEa* 

Note. — ^Analysis signilies resolving, dividing, or separating. 

1. The analysis of a simple sentence consists in separat- 
ing' 6T dividing the sentence, into the parts of which it 13 
composed, and in showing the relations of those parts. 

§ 3G. ^rE™OD OF ANALYZING. 

1. Point otit the subject of the sentence. 

2. Point out tlie jjredicate of tlie sentence. 

3. Point out the iriodified subject. 

, 4. Point out tlie modiiied predicate. 

5. Point out the adjuuctrs or modifiers of such other words as 
arc niodified or limited. 

Note. — A sentence in its simplest form has no adjuncts or modifiers ; as 
■ Charles reads. 

§ 37. MODELS OF ANALYZING. 

(a) Ghjod breeding co.isi.-::^ in a res^nctrul heliavior to all. 
jNaino tli(3 (j.uUs of speecii in this ocnlciicc. 

J. iJrcec/wig- IS tlie subject ; it 8})eciAes the thing spoken of 

2. Con^?*^.? is the proclicate; it is used to express that which 

is asserted of l)rccdiMg. 

3. Good breeding is t\\e modified subject ; good is the adjective^ 

4. Consists in a respectful bchatnor to all, is the modified pred- 

icate. 

5. Respectful modifies behavior; it shows what kind of beljav- 

ior; to all is the adjunct of behavior. Jill means all per- 
sons, and is tlie object of tlie preposition to, 

(6) The early natives of this country fell hito the hands of the 



*On\y a few simple sentences are given here for analysis, which may servo 
to fix in the memory of the pupil the foregoing explanations. The subject 
will be rewuraed in succeeding parts of the book. 
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Name tLe parts of speech ia this sentimce. 

1. Naliots is the subject Why ? 

2. FtU is tJie predicate. Wliy ? 

3. Tht early iioHvfs of this country, is the modified subject 

4. FeUirUo the hands of the Romans, is the modified predicate. 

5. 0/ this country is the adjunct of natives. The is a de/inUwt 

early is an adjective ; bodi modifying twtives, the subject 

6. Into the hands of the Romans, is the adjunct of /e/Z, the predicate. 
Cffthe Romans is the adjunct of hands; it answers tlie question^ 

whose hands ? 

The is a definitive ; it modifies or limits hands and Romans. 

Hands and Romans are objects, respectively, of the prejiositions 
into andqf. 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

P<^t out the parts of speech in ^ach sentence ; then proceed to analyze. 

1. The patient ox submits to the yoke. 

2. The angry waves dash violently. 

3. The affecting story of die crucifixion has melted hard 
-- " hearts into penitence. 

4. The memory of Washington is embalmed in tlie hearts 

of his countrymen. 

5. The sun sank in tlie western horizon, in clouds of fore- 

boding darkness. 

6. I heard the crashing of the pointed rocks through the 

l>ottom of the ship. 

COMPOSITION. 

,./Supply modified predicates for the following modified subjects. 

Model. 

Modified subject. Modified predicate^ 

Many enemies of public liberty — 

Many enemies of public liberty^ liaoc been distinguished by their private 
virtues. 

A contented mind — . Idleness in the season of youth — . 

Industrious habits — . Great advantage — 

The trees of the forest — . The duties of children at school * 

The flowers of the field — .- The darkness of the night — , 

Children who are obedient to tlieir parents — . 

The world which we live upon — . 
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§ 3a THE FORMATION OF SENTENCES. 

ModeL 

SnbjeeL Predicate. 

Washington — — commanded. 

WasliiDgton commanded. The simplest, that is, the immo^ 
fied form.) 

Modified mbf^rf.. Modified predicate. 

The illiistrunu Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington, < bravely commanded the American 
the sou of a Virginian planter, ( army in the revolutionary war. 

Note.— It vdll be seen that a simple sentence consists of two parts, viz : 
ft subject and a predicate, or a modified stU)jecl and a modified predicate. 

COMPOSITION.* 

Let sentences be formed after the model above. 

Subjects. Predicates. 

^olumbus discovered 

Trees grow. 

Ship sails. 

Fire consumea 



§ 39. CONJUNCTIONS. 

NoTE.r— Conjunction is derived from a Latin word which signifies ** to join 
together." 

1. Conjunctions connect words. 



EXAMPLES. 

Charles and James. Aiid, the conjunction, connects Charles and 
James; that is, it shows thdt Charles and James are spoken of to- 
getiicr. 

* Some verbal explanation from the teacher may be necessary to show the 
pnpils bow they may vary these sentences from the model. 
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Charles and James walked and played. Walked and pUofed are 
connected by and. 

James nor John. Charles or David. Mr and or are conjunc- 
tions. 

2. Conjunctions connect sentences. 

I love him becatae he is good Because comiectB the two sen- 
tences. The Hst of conjunctions, according to most grammariana, 
is as follows : 

•^nd, as, both, because, for, if, that, or, nor, either, neithar, than, 
though, although, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, some, noturUh' 
startaing,* 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the conjunctions and show what words or sentences they connect. 

Cicero and Demosthenes were the greatest orators of their age. 
Oh Atlienians ! am 1 your enemy, l^cause I gave you two happy 
days ? 
1 doubt whether he ever will be rich. 
Neither the captains nor the soldiers were saved. 



Fhr the Board or Slate, 

Supply conjunctions to connect the words or sentences separated by the 

blank space. 

He reads — vmtes. He neither reads — studies. 

i neither command — forbid. He is despised — he is poor. 
He is either a knave — a dunce. I ask — you believe it to be true. 
The wind subsides — the clouds disperse. 



COMPOSITION. 

' Write sentences, each of which shall include one of the following coo- 

junctions. 

NotIj — Nor must be used after tieitiier ; or after either. 

And, Whether, Than, Unless, 

Because, Neither, Or, Elither. 

* A more particular account of the conjunctions will be found in Parts IL 
andm. 
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§40. DEFTNinON. 

1. The conjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
words and sentences. 

§41. INTERJECTIONS. 

MoTK.— Interjectioii is from two Latin words, inter, between^ and Jacio, to 
throto or cmL (To throw in between.) 

1. An interjection is a part of speech used in giving ut- 
terance to some sudden feeling or emotion ; as, Oh ! alas ! 

2. The term interieetionj which means throwing between, is not always 
proper ; for the exclamatory words O ! oh ! alas ! &c., generally stand at the 
beginning rather than in the middle of a sentence. 

3. Interjections are more properly called exclamations. 

4. Verbs are sometimes used in exclamations 5 as, Hail ! Welcome ! Be- 
hold,! 

6. Intenectiiws are followed by a noun, pron<^, or clause 5 as, Ah me ! 
thou ! On forsome one to place me, &c. ^ 



GENERAL REVIEW OF FART 1. 

I. Name the parts of speech. 2. Describe and define the noun. 3. Describe 
and define the verb. 4. What is a sentence ? VV^hit parts of speech must* be 
used to form a sentence ? 5. Give exiimples of sentences. 6. What is said 
of a transitive verb? 7. Explain the difference between the subject and the 
object. 8. What is said of the verb to be? 9. CJive the definition of a sen- 
tence. 10. Describe and define the pronoun. II. What is the meaning of 
modify 7 12. hi what ways is the subject modili^^d ? 13. Describe and define 
the adjective. 14. Point out the different kinds of adjectives. 15. In what 
ways is the predicate modified ? 16. Describe and define the adverb. 17. De- 
scribe and define the preposition. 13. In what dies the analysis of a sentence 
consist? 19. State the method of analyxing. "20. Describe and define the 
conjunction. 21. Describe tho mtcrjectictfi. ^ 
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PART II. 

§ 42. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Words are divided into eight sorts or kinds, called parU 
ofipecch; viz: 

The NOUN. The VERB. 

« Pbonouk. " Adyerb. 

« Adjective. " PnEPOSiTiON. 

The Conjunction. 
^ Interjection. 

rfoTKv— The Articles Jkot a, and the, are classed with tEs adjectives. 
§4a DEFINITIONS. 

[Tenns used in parsing.] 

1. A noun is the name by which any person or thing is 
called ; as, Charles, Boston, road, virtue. See § 8, 

2. A verb is the part of speech by means of which any 
thing is asserted ; as, The wind blows ; the tree shakes. 
See § 10. 

3. A pronoun is a part of speech used instead of.a noun ; 
as. He, she, it, who, which, that. See § 19, 

4. An adjective is a part of speech joined to a noun or 
pronoun to qualify, describe or liniit its signification ; as, 
Grood men, a wide road. See § 24. 

6. An adverb is a part of speech joined to verbs, adjec- 
tives and other adverbs, to modify their meaning ; as, Ho 
conducts prM<fo?i%. See ^ 29. 
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6. A preposition is a part of speech used to connect 
words and show their relation; as, He went from Portland 
to Boston. See § 32. 

7. A eonjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
words and sentences. See § 39. 

8. An interjection is a part of speech used in giving 
utterance to some sudden feeling or emotion; as, ! alasf 
See § 41. 



TERMS EMPLOYED IN ANALYZING. ' 

SENTENCE. 

Subject. Predicate. 

Adjunct. 

Modified Subject. Modified Predicate. 

§44. DEFINITIONS. 

1. A sentence is any collection of words comprising a 
subject emi predicate ; as, The storm rages. See § 13. 

2. The subject denotes that of which any thing is assert- 
ed ; as, The mountains are covered. See § 14. 

3. The predicate expresses that which is asserted of the 
subject ; as. The mountains are covered. See §§ 15 and 
16. 

4. An adjunct is two or more words connected with 
another word to modify its meaning. Seer § 22. 

5. The modified svhject is the subject explained, de- 
scribed or limited by one or more words ; as. The hfty 
mowntodns are covered. See §§ 23, 26 and 27. 
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6. The modified predlcctte is the predicate modified oi 
limited by some word or words comiected with it ; as, GHie 
lofty jnountains are covered deeply tuith sriow. See 
§34. 

NoTBd — The modified ndjjeet is usually termed the logical mtbjecty and th« 
modified predicate, the logical predicate ; the word modified is preferred to 
logical, as it is more strictly a grammatical term. 



DIVISION OF NOUNS. 

5 45. COMMOK AND PROPER NOUNS. 

1. A single name is often applicable to a great number of 
objects ; as, Animal, plant, river, stone, njountain. 

The name animal is applicable to every living being. The name man is ap 
plicable to each of a certain class of living beings. So likewise each (^ the 
names, bird, fish, repiUe, quadruped, is applicable to a whole, class of beings 
and to every individual of a class. The names robin, thrush, lark, eagle, and 
raven, denote distinct classes of birds, and each of them is applicable to every 
individual of their own class. 

In like manner, the name plant is applicable to almost every thing that grows 
from the ground. 

2. A name which is applicable alike to a class, and to each 
individual of a class of objects, is called a general or common 
noun. 

3. Sometimes a particular name is given to an individual 
of a certain class,' to distinguish it from the rest; as, Adam^ 
Homer, Bucephalus, Amazon, nancies. 

4. Particular names which denote individual objects are 
called proper* nouns. 



* The word proper, as Uvsed in this connexion, sitpiifies, "belonging to the 
{ndividuid/' '' not common,'" (I.at. jtroprhts,'- peculiar.") 
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§4a DEFINITIONS. 

Nouns are divided iato two general classes ; Common 
and Proper. 

1. Common Nouns are names given to whole classes ; 
as, Ammaly plants river ^ stone^ grain. 

2. Proper Nouns are names given to individuals ; as, 
Washington^ Boston^ Amazon^ Andes, 

Coingpon nouns are divided into collective j abstract, partic^^ or verbal, and 
coi^powid, 

3. A collective noun is the name of a body or collection of individuals ; as, 
FeopUf flock, councU, assembly. 

4. An abstract noun is the name of some quality; as, CkterfvlnesSf vanity, 
goodness, frailty, 

5. A participial or verbal noun is the name of some action, or state of being 3 
My T^ chafing of the multitude. The singing of birds. 

Note. — Such nouna are called verbal, because they are derived from verbs $ 
parUdpial, from having the form of a participle. 

6. A compound noun is a name composed of two or more words, which are 
generally separated by % hyphen ; as, RaiUroad, vnH-vfUh-a-voisp. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. A common noun often becomes proper *;vhen it denotes an inanimate ob> 
jeot or an attract quality persouifiud } as, Winter! awful thou, lime < how 
ew thy value weigh. 

2. A common noun becomes proper, when, with the article the, it distinguish* 
c* MAe particular place, object or event, as remarkable above others of the 
tame name; as. The Bar, the Tark, the Common, the Tempest, the Dark-Day, 
tlie Deluge. 

^ A pr4>p«r noun beconies common, wken applied to a class of individuals, 
to dcmgnatc in them some character or quality of the person or object to which 
the name was originally given 3 as, H<fii the Cicero of his age. lie never wL*] 
become a Washington. 

4. Proper names preceded by an firticle generally become common ; but this 
ii not the case with names that designate a whole people ; as, The Americam, 
tk$ Ru»»UmM, the Indians ; but when such nouns nre applicable to individuals^ 
er to any part uf the people thus depignot^d, they beceiiw eommQai 8t,^m<r- 



^ 
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EXEB0I8E. 

Write on the board or slate, in one column, the proper nonm j in anothet 
column the common nouns. 

It is the business of geography to describe the earth. The sci 
ence which teaches the size, form, nature, and motions of the sun, 
moon and stars, is called astronomy. The grand divisions of the 
Eastern Continent, are Europe, Africa and Asia. A river is a large 
stream of water; as. The Mississippi, the Amazon, the Nile, the 
Danube, the Ganges, &c. # 

Columbus discovered America. George Wasliington command- 
ed the American army in the war of the revolution. The career 
of Cromwell was short Immediately after his death, measures 
were taken to i*estore Charles to the throne of England. This was 
opposed by a powerful party. 

Several tribes of Indians,* among which were the Narraganseta 
and Mohegans, submitted to the king of England. 

ORAL EXERCISE. t 



1. Are there as many names in the English language as objects which can 
be described 7 Give some examples of* names each of which is applicable to a 
number of objects. 

2. Which name is applicable to the largest number of objects, animal or 
man ? Animal or bird / Bird or robin 1 Bird or lark 7 Reptile or worm t 
Tree or maple ? Plant or tree t 

3. Mention the names of as many animals as you can recollect ? Is eacn 
<^the names given applicable to more than one animal 7 

4. What kind of nouns are those which you have mentioned 7 Why so called T 
Define a common noun. 

5. Which noun is the more general or common, mountain or Alps T river ot 
Amazon 7 man or Washington 7 boy or Charles 7 Why 7 

6. What kind of nouns are those which designate individuals of a class \ 
Why 7 

7. WHiat is an abstract noun 7 A cottective noun 7 A participial noun T A 
compound noun 7 

♦ Indians is a common noun ; the Indians would be a proper norm. The 
^^arra^anseU is a proper noun ; Marraganscts would be a common noun. See 
Remark 4, above. 

t Questions like these contained in the oral exercises should be inuIt'r.Lcd 
until the leamoris perfectly familiar with the fubje*^* v\.y.ir exv.ni.i .1 j.i. 
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PROPERTIES OF NOUNS. 

t 

1. The term property^ (Lat. proprius " peculiar to,") as ap- 
plied to the noun or pronoun, signifies the quality of represent- 
ing the number y sex, and certain relations^ of objects. 

2. The property of a noun or pronoun by which it designates the apeaker, tho 
person or thing spoken to, or tpoken of^ is called petBon. 

S. Nouns which denote but one^an be changed in their form so as to de- 
note more than one 3 as, kotue denotes but one object, but when changed in 
form by adding 8, {houses) it denotes more than one. The property or quality 
in a noun of distinguishing one from more than one, is called number. 

4. One class of nouns presents the idea of male beings, another offemede be- 
ings, another that the objects which they denote belong to neither sex. Thia 
property in a noun of distinguishing the sex o& objects, is called gender. 

5. A noun in one position or relation in a sentence denotes the ogrent, ox 
subject ; in another position or state it denotes tjie object ; in another, it de- 
notes the possessor. This property of the noun or pronoun of denoting the 
condition or relation of objects is called ccue. 

The properties of nouns and pronouns dxe person j'nvm' 
ber, gender and case. 

§ 47. PERSON. 

Person (Lat., persona, ** character,") in Gramma^ signifies character or re 
lation. In conversine or writing there are three^elations implied j vi» : that 
of tlie one speaking, Uiat of the one spoken to^^d that which is spoken of. 

1. The first relation or character is that of the speaker j who 
is denoted by the pronoun !» / * 

Note. — ^The name of the speaker is sometimes expressed afler /; as, /, John 

saw these things. 

2. The second relation or character is that of the person 
spoken to,* who is addressed by name, or by the pronouns 
you or thou. 

3. The third relation is that of the person or thing spoken 

* The name of the one addressed is not generally expressed, as this peraon if 
present with the speaker, and is designated by a look or gesture. 
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of^ which is denoted by some noun, or bj tlie pronouns h^ ihCf 
or tV. 

Note.— The person of the noon or pronoan reqnires a change in the foim 
of the Terb, which [change] will bo explained in the proper place. 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the speaker, the one spoken to, and that which is spoken <^ 
Believe me, my friend, I shall never cease to remember your 

kindness. 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 

give you rest 
I go to prepare a place for you. 



§48. DEFECTIONS. 

1. Person is a property of the noun or pronoun, by which 
it denotes the speaker, the person addressed, or that 
which is spoken of. 

There are tnree persons ; Jirst, second and ihird. 
The first denotes the 8|>eaker. 
The second denotes the |)erson spoken to. 
The tlui'd denotes tliat wliich is spoken o£ 



§49. NUMBER 

When we say a house, how many do we speak of? 
If ye wish to speak of more than one house, what change sliall 
we make in the word liouse ? ^ns. Add s, — it will make hotises. 
When one object is s()oken of, the noun is said to be of the «n- 
Jar number ; when more than one object, is spoken o^ the noun 
said to be of tlie plvaral nmnher. 

1. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding s 
to the singular. 
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I^TKw-^iSiiipifar, ngnifief one penon or thing/' Pharalf (LaUm, f^m^ 
-— •*" " more than one/' 



• 




BJAMPLBS. 




8mg. 


Flu. 


Horse 
Road 
Mountain 


horses 

rouds 

mountains 



Note. — When the last Iet||^ of the word in the singular, will not onite ia 
■ound with $, the plural is formed by annexing m. 



§50. DEFINrnON. 

1. Number is a property of the noun, by which it denotes 
(msy or mare than one. 
. 2. A noun in the singular number denotes only one, 

8. A noun in the plural number denotes nu>re than one. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. When the noun ends in x, «, «, shj or ch, {soft,) es is added to form the 
plural ; as, Fox, foxes; glass, glasses ; bt-ushf brushes^ d:c. See note above. 

2. Most nouns ending in /or /e, form their plural in ves;a8, Wife,wtoes; 
loaf, loaves. 

The following nouns and their compounds, ending in/, form their plnrali 
regularly ; strife, fife, safe, brief, chief, grief, kerchief, mischielf dwarf, scarf, 
turf, surf, gulf, roof, proof, hoof, and such as end in ff. except staffs which haf 
§Uxoes, 

3. Nouns ending in y after a consonbnt, change the y into te«, to form the 
plural ; as. Body, bodies ; lady, ladies. But nouns ending in y ader a vowel, 
have their plural regular ; as, Valley, valleys ; boy, boys; day, days. 

4. The plural of the following nouus is irregularly formed : 



Singular. 


Flural. 


Singular. 


PhtraL 


Man 


men 


Tooth 


teeth 


ChUd 


children 


Louse 


lice 


Woman 


women 


Goose 


geese 


Ox 


oxen 


Mouse 


mice 
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5. The following nouns have two fonns in the plural, with different eignifl 
cations. 

Singular, Plural. m Plural. 

Brother brothers (of one family) brethren (of one society ) 

Die dies (for coining^ dice for gaming. 

Fenny pennies ) distinct pence f applied to 

Pea peas ^ objects. pease J a mass. 

Cow cows kine 

Genius geniuses, penoworgenlua. geniij^Undoreral spint*. 

6. For the plural of certain nouns adopted from foreign languages, see Ta. 
bjejiro. I, near the end of the book. 

^,,>0rl7 Home nouns, from the nature of the thing/which they denote, have the 
singular form only j as, Wheal, pitch, gold, sloth, 4»c. Some words of this 
class, when used to denote different kinds of the substances or qualities which 
they represent, admit of a plural form 5 as, Wifie, wines ; vice, vices. 

8. Some nouns are used only in the plural ; as, AnnaU, ashes, 4*c. ; for a 
list, see Table 1, 2, near the end of the book. 

9. Some nouns have the same form in both numbers ; as. Mathematics, ethics, 
means, species, series, deer, sheep. 

News, which was formerly used both in the singular and plural, is now re- 
garded as singular only. 

10. Several nouns ending in 0, preceded by a consonant, have es, in the plural | 
as, Potato, poUUoes ; but canto, junto, solo, take s only. 

11. The words cannon, shut, sail; also the words horse, foot, ir^fantry and 
cavalry, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as pkiral nouns j as, " Sev- 
eral shot being fired f " several sail of ships." The yvorA fish has a plural, but 
is used in the plural sense without a change of form. 

12. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the title only 
is usually varied in writing, to express the plural; as, The Messrs Harper; the 
Misses Young. But in regard to the plural of such complex nouns, usage is 
not uniform. Some good writers vary the name and not the title, and in con- 
versation this usage is more common \ as. The Miss Youngs. With the title of 
Mrs.,'OT the numerals two or three prefixed, the name only is varied to express 
the plural. 

13. Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the principal 
word to form the plurals j as, /^a/Zter-in-law j plural, Fa<Aer«-in-law, Com- 
pounds ending in ful and all those in which the principal word is put last, have 
the regular plural form. — G, Brown. 

Write the plural of the following nouns. 

Quill woman wolf chiu-ch mjide man 

laud penny tiiief dress hoof self 

life goose. hero gulf mouse wharf 

grape. pea tooth. brother chief genius 
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§51. GENDER. 

1. Some nouns with a certain termination represent male 
beings ; as, Actor, ahhot, 

2. With a different termination thej represent female be- 
ings ; as, ActresSy abbe55. So likewise — 

Mas, Fem, Mas, Fern, 

Lion lioness. Count countesa 

Author autlioress. Emperor empress. 

For a complete list, see Table II., near the end of the book. 

3. In many instances different words are used to denote the 
different sexes ; as, B07, girl ; friar, nun. In like manner— 

Mat. Fem. Mas. Fem, 



Man 


woman. 


Uncle 


aunt 


Beau 


belle. 


Brother 


sister. 


Father 


mother. 


Hart 


roe. 



See Table II. 2, near the end of the1>ook, for a list 

4. The sex is sometimes denoted by annexing or prefixing 
another word ; aSfl^and-lord, land-lad^ ; cock-sparrow, hen* 
iparrow ; he-gnJa^he-goat, 

5. All objects, which belong to neither the male nor female 
kind, are said to be of the neuter gender. 

Note. — Neuter signifies ntithcr, or belonging to neither sex. 

§52. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Gender is a property of the noun or pronoun, by which 
it distingubhes sex. 

2. The masculine gender denotes the male sex. 
8. The feminine gender denotes the female sex. 

* 4. The nevter gender denotes things which are ndtJur 
male nor female. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Some nouns denote objects which are either male or female ; as, ChiUI^ 
partntf neighbor.- Such are sometimes said to be of the common G£ir 

2. Things without life are sometimes iguratiiwly represented as having ' 
the attributes of living beings ; to such the distinction of sex is applied ; ai 
when we say of a ship, 9fie sails well, or of tlie sun, he is rising. Things re- 
maricable for power, size, &«., are spoken <^ as masculine. Things beautl- 
fbl, amiableyOr productive, as feminine. 

3. Whe9 we speak in a geno^ manner of a species ; as. The <k>g, the cat^ 
&c., to the species which is remarkable for bpldness, strength, or generosi^, 
the male sex is generally attributed ; to animals of opposite qualities the fe* 
mile sex is attributed ; as, ** Tlte dog is remarkable for his sagacity.'' '' Tbm 
eat, as the beholds the light, contracts the ball of her eye.'' Creatures whose 
•ez is unknown or unimportant to be regarded, are often spoken of as |ieuter $ 
M, If a mah steal an ox or sheep and sell it, dec. 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

1. Jiow many does the word river denote ? Change the form po that it dnfl 
denote more than one. Change the following nouns tc|gp^ plural form 3 Ipufe^ 
strife, wife, chief, fox, glass, brush, vanity, money, child, emphasis, analytia, 
memorandum, gymnasium. See Table I. 

What is that property of a noun called which distinguishes one from more 
than one 7 

2. What is the distinction between lion and lioness T duke and duchess ? 
master and mistress 7 father and mother ? 

How is this distinction denoted ? Ant, By difference in termination, or by 
different words. • 

By what property of the noun is the distinction of sex denoted T 

9. What is number. How is the plural number formed T What are ^e 

variations from the general rule t What is gender 1 Wljuit does the woni 

gender signify 7 Neuter 7 



* The term common does not refer to any distinction in sex, but is applied to 
a eeila^ olaas of nouns, which, from their form, are indeterminate in respect to • 
sender -, but the context generally determines to which sex they are to be le- 
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§ 5a CASE. 

Case. (Lat cosiw, '^ an end/' or '' a close/') denotes a variation in the eiuf- 
kig of words which can be declined. This is its meaning in Latin and QmA 
Grammars. 

1. In English Grammar, case denotes ** condition," " rehr 
lion," or "position." 

EXAMPLES. 

The hunter killed a panther. A panther killed the hunier. 

In what relation is the noun ** hunter' in the first sentence ? Ans. In the 
relation of subject. Wliat is the cose called which denotes this relation T Am. 

Nominative/' (from the Latin word nomvuUivuSf naming ;) because it names 
or designates that which is spoken of, that is, the subject 

In what relation is the noun ** hunter'' in the second example 7 Ans. Ill 
Uie relation of " object." 

What is the case termed which denotes the object t Ans. The ** otgee- 
Uve case." 

What kind of verbs requires the objective case ? 

What case follows prepositions ? Ans. The objective. 

How can the nominative case be known ? Ans. By inquiring which word 
fcnotes the person or thing spoken of, or doing something. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the nominative and objective cases in the following sentences. 

The law forbids theft 
Brutus asKissiuated Caesar. 
Cicero punished the coiisi/iratoi's. 
Anthony belieaded Cicero. 
Earthquakes have (lestn)yed cities. 

2. A noun or pronoun, whicli denotes the owner or pos- 
sessor, is in the possessive case ; as, Washingt(m*s sword. 

3. A noun, which stands unconnected with the subject or 
predicate in a sentence, is in the independent slate or case ; as. 
On comrades ! Lazarus ! come forth. 
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§54. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Case IS the property of anoun or pronoun, which denotes 
the relation or state of nouns and pronouns in a sentence. 

2. There are four cases, Nominative, Possessive, Objec- 
tive, and Independent,* (or absolute.) 

8. A noun in the nominative case is the subject of the verb. 

4. A noun in the possessive case denotes ownership. 

5. A noun in the objective case is the olject of the verb. 

6. The independent case is that of a noun or pronoun, 
which stands unconnected, in construction, with the subject 
or predicate of a sentence. 

Note. — A noun or a pronoun, joined with a participle, and independent of 
the rest of tee sentence, in construction, is sometimes said to be in the case 
tUfsohUe. The case independent, as defined above, is intended to apply to every 
condition or state of nouns or pronouns standing unconnected, m which an 
ellipsis is not obviously intended by the writer or speaker. 

REVIEW. 

K What are the properties of nouns ? 2. Describe and define person. 
5. What does the word person signify ? 4. • What do the different persons de- 
note ? 5. How is the distinction of sex denoted ? 6. What does the word 
case signify ? 7. What does it mean in English Grammar ? 8. In the sen- 
tence, the child reads, in what case is child ? 9. How can you know that 
child is in the nominative case ? Ans. By inquiring who reads ; this will show 
who is spoken of. 10. In the sentence,. /Ae child reads, will you supply an ob- 
jective case ? 11. In the sentence, tJie ditld readt his brother's book, will yoa 
point out the nominative, possessive, and objective cases ? 



§ 55. ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Parsing is derived from the Latin word pars, " a part." 
1. Parsing is naming and describing the parts of speech 
which compose a sentence, and showing their connection and 
government. 

* The term independent, refers to the state or condition oi' the noun in a sen- 
tence, but not to its " relation." A noun may be in an independent condition 
or state when it has no grammatical relation to either the subject or predicate 
of the ^enlenrr 
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2. In this work the terms jMtne and paning are applied to an exercise, which 
eODsists in a particular examination of the parts of speech in a sentence. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing the noun. 1. Why 
called a noun t 2. Proper or common ? Why ? 3. What person ? 4. What 
number ? Why 7 6. What gender 1 Why ? 6. What case ? Why ? 

S. The terms anahssiM and analyzing are applied to a particular examina- 
tion of sentences. The following questions may serve as a guide in analyzinff 
m sentence. 1. What is the subject ? Why ? 2. What is the predicate 1 Why T 
8. How is the subject modified ? 4. How is the predicate modified 7 5. What 
is the modified subject 7 6. What is the modified predicate 7 7. What are 
the adjuncts 7 8. Name the parts of speech in the sentence. The learner 
will be directed to pam words, and analyze sentences. ♦ 

4. The sentence should in all cases be Analyzed, before the words aie 
parsed. 

Here review $$ 35, 36, 37 ; also $$ 14, 15. 



NOMINATIVE CASE. 
§ 56. RULE. 
The nominative case is the subject of the verb- 

EXERCISE. 
xMODBL OF ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Se>tence. Trees grow. 

Analyze. — ^Trees is the subject j thai ofu)hich something is 9(nd, 
Grow is the predicate ; that which is used to assert / 

Parse. — Trees is a noun ; the name of .tome thing. 
Clans — a common noun ; a general name. 

Person of the third person •, it denotes the thin:; spoken of. 

Number — of the plural number ; it denotes more than one. 
Gender — of the noiiter ^e'xl^^i i' denotes ndi her male nor female. 
Case — in the nominative case ; it i^ the subject of the verb. 
Construction — it is thr subject of the verb grow, according to Rule, $ 56. 



Water flows. The eartli revolves swiftly.^ 

fiirds fly. The boat glides rapidly.^ 

Time flies. Frairraut^ flowers blooin in the gardciu^ 

Boys learn. The lark mounts high in the air.3 



^29,1. «^$. "ZtandSS. 3 ^S 22. 
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§ 57. THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

1. The possessive singular is generally formed by add. 
ing 8y with an apostrophe before it, to the nonunative ; as, 
" Swift^B Journal ;" " Spencer* s Anecdotes ;" " Ewrifi' 
des^s Tragedies ;" " Dr. Lanrrence^s study ;" " Horaoe^i 
Art of Poetry;" '' BomelVa Life of Johnson.*" 

2. The possessive case plural^ ending in es^ has the 
apostrophe, but omits the 8 , as, Eagles* wings. 

3. When the noun ends in 9, x, z, or ce, the 8 is sometimes omitted, if the 
following word begins with s, or contains an » or z in the first syllable ; as. 
Conscience' sake. The s is more commonly omitted in poetry than in prose. 

Note. — For further explanation of the possessive case, see Syntax, Part III 



EXERCISE. 

For the Board or Slate. 

Model. 

JRoy - book boy's book. 

Horse - mane horse's mane. 

Horses - (plural) mane horses' mane. 

Write the following nouns accordmg to the model. 

John knife. Joseph hat, 

Father farm. Brother cane. 

James ball. G;^orge watch. 

Virtue reward. Cowper poem. 

Webster grammar. 

Ross voyage. 

Eagles. wings. 

Which nouns denote the owners, in the sentences above ? Which the thing 
owned or possessed ? • 

*An apostrophe indicates an omission of a letter, as in calld; the apostrophe 
indicates the omission of e. As the sign of the possessive case, the apostro- 
phe seems more properly to denote the omission oft or e, than a contraction 
of his f her, or its. ' Sec Croinbie's Etymologif. 
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§58. RULE. 

Al noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, limitB 4be- 
^iiHHillUiif^the name of the thing possessed. 

EXAMPLES. 

The president's house. Which is the ibmg possessed 7 Whieh 
» ,'>un denotes the oumer or possessor ? What does it limit ? 
Vhtue's reward. Wliich noun denotes the thing possessed ? 
The moon's light What does moon limit ? 

Model of parsing. 
Sektencs..— The president's message arrired. 

Analyze. — ^Message, is the subject, modified by president's. ^ 

The President's message, is the modified svbject. " 

Arrived, is the predicate ; it affirms something of the subject 

Parse. — Message is a common noun or ruimet 

1. Person — third person, it denotes the thing spoken of. 

2. iVumdcr— singular number ; denotes but one. 

3. Gender — neuter gender ; neither male nor female; 

4. Case — nominative case ; denotes the subject 

5. Construction — ^the subject of arrived ; Rule $ 56, 

President's is a common nouuf of the third person singular, mascoline, in 
Jie possessive case ; its sign is '< ; it denotes the owner and limits message. 



Examples for Parsing,* 
Analyze and parse according to the model above. 

Youth's joys depait 
Edward's comtige failed. 
Samuel's prospects brighten. 
Joseph's father wept bitterly. • 
Washington's army suffered- 
Tlie ship's crew mutinied. 
Bonaparte's soldiers conquered. 



* The nouns only are to be parsed. 
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§ 59. THE OBJECTIVE CASE. See §§ 11, 52, 53. 

1. The form of the objective case of noons is like that of the 
nominative. 

2. A noun in the objective case after a transitive verb, de- 
notes that which is acted upon, or controlled by the agent^ or 
doer. 

EXAMPLE. 

The ion wanns the earth. Which noun denotoi the doer 7 Which noun 
denotes the thing acted upon 7 Which is in the nominatiye case 7 Which in 
the objective 7 

What kind of a verb then is warmi 7 Ans. A tranntive verb. 

8. The noun following a preposition is in the objective case. 

$k §^' RULE. 

The object of a transitive verb, is put in the objectiYe 
cttse* 

EXERCISE. 

Write a nominatiTe and an objectiTe case for each of the following transittve 
reibs : 

— strikes — — consumes — 

— reads — — created — 

— loves — — studies — 

— deceives — — obeys — 

Model of Analyzing and Parsing, 

Sehtence.— The workman's Hammer drives the nail. 

Analyze. — Hammer is the subject (spoken of.) 

The workman's hammer, is the modified subject. 

Drives is the predicate, a tranntive verb 

Drives the nail, is the modified predicaie. 

Nail is the object ; it denotes that which is acted upon. 
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/* 



FAns^^^Hmnmer is a eommon noun, of the third person, fingnlar, neuter 
and is the subject of drives. Rule ^ 56. 

Worhnan'$ is a common noun, of the third person, singular, masculine, and 
limits hammer, which is the thing possessed. Rule ^ 68. 

NaU is a common noun, of the third person, singular, neuter, and is put ia 
the objectiTe case. It is the object of the transitive verb drivet. Rule ^60. 



EXAMPLES TO BE PARSED. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The goldsmith's diamond cuts the glass. 
The prince obeys the king's command. 
Arnold's treason disgraced his name. 
The eagle's talons seized the prey. 
George studies Colburn's arithmetic 
The sun's raya disperse tlie darkness. 
The youth's diligence deserves praise. 



COMPOSITION. 



Compose nine fltentences,each of which shall contain a nominative, 
ive, and an objective case, using the following nouns and verbs. 
NoTBd— The article an^ a, or iAe, may be used if necessary to make 

Verbs. 





Nouns, 




James 


Henry 


Axe ^ 


Grass 


Knife 


Tree > 


Scythe 


Wood 


Farmer) 


Rivers 


t'rost 


Water > 


Cold 


Winter 


Winter V 


Winter 


Ground 


Cold S 


^ Gun 


Soldier 


Indian ) 


Hunter 


Sword 


Man ► 


Game 


Enemy 


Arrow) 



cuts. 



coogeals. 



kills. 



* DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are declined, that is, their cases are named as 
follows : 





Singular. 


Plural 


Nom, case 


Man 


men 


Poss. case 


Man's 


men's 


Objec, case 


Man 


men 


hidep,ease 


Man 


men. 
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Singular. 




PlanL 


JVbm.oaM 
Po$s,case 
Objtccase 
Indep.case 


King 
King^ 
King 
King 




kings 
kinged 
kings 
kinga 




Singular. 




PlvntL 


Abm. 
Paw. 
Objec 
Inaep. 


Wife 
Wife's 
Wife 
Wife 




wives 
wives' 
wives 
wives. 


Remark.— Instead of the posaessive cose, the preposition with its object it 
•ften used ; as, The light of the sun, instead of the 8un*8 light The swoid 
efthe kmg, instead of the king't sword. 



§ 61. PRONOUNS. 



Here review ^§ 19 and 20. 



What does the word pronoun signify ? 

What pronouns are always subjects, that is, in the nominatiTe case f } 19. 

What pronouns are objects, or in the objective case ? 



§ 62. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. I, thou, you, he, she, it, Bxe personal pronouns ; so called 
l)ecause they represent the speaker, the one spoken to, or that 
which is spoken of. 

2. I is of the Jlrst person ; it represents the one speaking* 
8. 7%ou and you are of the second person ; they represent 

the one spoken to. 

4. He, she, it, are of the third person ; they represent the 
one spoken of. 

Note.*— The pronoun /"should always be written with a capital letter. 
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AND EXERCISES. 

ft. T%B Pemm(Apronmm9 9n6»chned, or iheii cueajfiaxa^ 
L FIRST FKRSOIf. 





Singviar. 


Plural 


J^Tom. 


I 


we 


Pou. 


My 


our 


OM. 


Me 


us 


Inaqf>. 


lor me 


we or us. 



NoTS^-lfitfie and thme were formerly used before words beginolng wlA 
a TOwel, instead of wng and thy. This usage is nearly obsolete. 

Thou, SECOND PERSON. 

Singular. PluraL 

NIfnn, Thou ye or you 

Posa. Thy your 

OIL Thee you, rardy ye 

ladtp. Thou or thee ye or you. 

NoTX.^-31Wm is used chiefly in grave or formal style. You has always die 
plnral fonn, but is used in place of nouns of either numbers. 

Hty She, R. THIRD PERSON. 

SinguUar. 

Mm, He She It 

P088. His Her its 

Him Her It 

He or him She or her it 

PluraL 

Mm. They They Th^ 

Posa. Their Theur Thefr 

Them Them Them 

lliey or them They or them They or themu 



RBMARKS. 

1. Hie pronouns hers, ours, yours, theirs,* are possessive 
pronouns, standing eit]pier m place of her own, our own, your 
own, their own, pr in place of her, our, your, their, and a 

*OMrs, youn, their$j are always imbstitatcs. used in tlie place of nouns, whidl 
■re mdontood/— lms<er. 
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noun ; as. The book is yours, that is, your own. Yours df 
yesterday ; that is, your letter, &c 

jifiite and thine usually stand in place of my own^ thy own, 
or of my, thy, and a noun. 

2. The Possessive pronouns hers, ours, yours, theirs, and 
commonly mine and thine, are either in the nominative or 
objective case, and should be so regarded in parsing.* 



MODEL OF ANALTZIN0 AND PABSINa. 

Sehtxnck. I blama yon. 
Ahaltzx.^/ is tiie subject Bkmu is the predicate. You is tlie object 

Pari E.F— / is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular number, bod 
inatiYe case, and is the subject of blame. 

You h a personal pronoun, second person, of the plural form, objectite eiM 
asd is the otgect of blame. Rule § 60. 



BXAMPLBS FOB PABSING. 

Parse the Promoons only. 

We compel them. They hate me. 

I hear your request You see me. 

She fears him. He fears my anger. 

Thou rulest us. It is his book. 

You believe me. They care for you. 

Thine is the kingdom. Yours is received. 



EXBBOISB. 

Write a pronoun in the nominatiTe case btfore each of the following verbs 
and one in the objectlTe case qfler them. 

— love — — believe — 

— oliej's — —^commands— • 

— teach — — insult — 

*See Webster's Imp. Grammar, in which this view is fUly substantialed. 
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Remark.— The labject of Pronouns is resumed after the exercisea on the 
Terb. Such at axe used in the conjogatioii of the verb have been already ex* 
idained. 



§63. VERBS. 
Here review $ 10. 

A verb is a part of speech by means of which something 
is asserted or expressed. 

GLASSBS. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds ; transitive and intransitive. 
• 2. Transitive verbs are such as admit of an object. 
This definition is applicable only to the active form, see ^ 73. 

3. Intransitive verbs are such as do not admit of an object 

Note. — ^Transitiye {hoLt trantiHwUf " having the power of passing,'') im- 
plies that the action originatii^ in that whicU the subject represents, ter* 
minates on the person or tiling denoted by the object 

"^ JiiPLANATION. 

I strike ; can T strike any thing 7 the name of the thing I strike is the objict 
of the verb. 

What kind of a verb then is strike ? 

I see ; can I see any thing ? What kind of a verb is see 7 

I walk ; can I walk any tmng? can walk have any object f What kind of a 
verb is walk 7 

What kind of a verb is stand f \Vhy ? 

What kind of a verb is loves 7 Why 7 

4. Verbs are varied on account of their subjects in two re- 
spects ; viz : in number and person. 

5. There are two numbers; singular and plural; and 
three persons ;* Jirsty second and third. 



* Person and number, applied to the verb, rftfer only to h form of the verb 
which usage has adopted to correspond to the person or number of the subject. 
Each person or number of the nominative is said to require a particular form, 
or to govern the verb in this respect. •'^^ 
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§64. MODE. 

1. Mode (from the Lat, modus, manner) means man- 
ner. 

2. We speak or say things in different ways or man- 
nets. 

(a) We say the flower blooms, the flower blooifted, the 
flower will bloom, the flower has bloomed ; that is, we state a 
fact ; or, the flower does not bloom; we deny a fact 

3. This statlng,or declaring,or denying any thing, is called 
the INDICATIVE MODE, or manner of speaking. 

Note.— Iruiiea^ve means " showing/' or " declaring/' 
(6) We say, the child may learn, can learn, must learn, 
could learn, should learn, &c. :> 

4. This manner of speaking is called the POTEicTiAL mode. 

NoTK/— Potential (from the LBX.fpoten8, " able/' ''having power/') signifies 
haomg power 01 ainbiy, 

. (c) We say, leam thou, obeyj/e, do, go. 

5. This manner of speaking is c^ed the impebatiye mode 
or maimer. 

NoTX^-ImperatiTe signifies '' commanding." 

(d) We say, to read, to have read. 

6. This manner of speaking is called the iNFnnTiYE mode. 

Note.— Infinitiye (from the Lat., tr^bntuSf ** milimited/') signifies '' in an 
unlimited manner." 

(e) We say, if it rains, suppose it rains, lest it should rain, 
unless if raips. 

7. This manner of speaking is called the subjunctive 

mode. 

Note. — SnbjimctiTe (Lat, wMungOj " to subjoin/') signifies sabjoined to. 
This mode is called subjmictiyej because the clause in which it occurs must be 
** subjoined to," or connected with some other clause to make complete sense j 
as, "If it rains/' is an imperfect expression j but when subjoined to " I cannot 
work/' the sense is complete. 
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OBAL BXBROISE. 

1. How many modet of speaking have been described T 

2. In what mode are the following expressions i ** I lore,'' ''I have loved, 
« I will love," «I loved r Why? 

5. In what mode are the foUowing expressions : ** I may love,'' " 1 vdAX 
love," " I can love," " I must love ?" Why 1 Ans. They unply power, alnli- 
ty, necessity, or obligation. 

4. In what mode are the following expressions : ** See thou," ** see," ** see 
ye " " believe him," " obey vour rulers 1" Why 1 

o. In what mode are the rollowing expressions : " To do," " to learn," " to 
speak," " to have seen ?" Why t 

6. In what mode are the following expressions! ''If I love," ''onless yon 
bear ?" 

7. How many modes have been explained 7 What are they f 



EXBRCISB. 

Pat each of the following veibs in all the different modes. 
Modd. 

Verb. — ^Make. Indicativb. — ^1 make ; I made, I have made,l shall 

Potential. — ^I may or can make, I might ifS'ake, I may have made. 
Subjunctive. — If I make, lest I make, unless I make. 
iMPERATiYSd— Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
lNFiNiTiys.p— To make, to have made. 

VBRBS. 

Command. Deny. Praise. 

Obey. Forgive. Blama 

Speak. . Turn. Walk. 



§65. DEPINmONS. 

1. Mode is a form of the verb to denote a particular 
marmer of speaking j)r asserting any thmg. 
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2. Verbs have five modes, the IndicaUve^ the Potenr 
tialy the Subjunctive^ the Imperative^ and the Infinitive. 

8. Tfie Indicative is used sunply to in^cate or de- 
clare any thing. 

4. Tlie Potential is used to express power, ability, no- 
cessiiy, or obligation. 

Note.— Both the indicative and potential fonns are used in aaking ques- 
tions. 

5. The Subjunctive is used to express doubt or condi- 
tion. 

6. » The Imperative is used to command, entreat and ex- 
hort. 

7. The Infinitive is used to express an action or a state 
in an unlimited cianner. 



§ 6a SIGNS OF THE MODES. 

1. The simple form of the verb is generally used in the /n- 
dicaiive mode ; as, I love ; but sometimes cb is prefixed for the 
sake of emphasis ; as, I do love. 

2. The same is true of the imperative mode ; as Come |hou, 
do come. 

3. 3Ia^y can^ must, might, could, would, should, when used 
before another verb, are signs of the Potential mode ; as, 
He may sing ; he should sing. 

4. The word to before the verb is the sign of the Infinitive ; 
as, I learn to study ; I love to read. 

5. If, though, except, unless* whether, Ust, suppose, admits 
grant, or any word denoting doubt or condition is the sign oi 
the Subjunctive ; as, 17 1 sleep ; suppose we go. 
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EXERCISE. 

SmUncea to be Analyzed mid Parsed,* 

Mention the mode and the kind of the verba, or siiswer the question, what 
kind of verb, iransiUve or isUranntive 7 In what mode ? Why 7 

V 

The suni warms^ the earth.3 

James should love his^ book. 

I will walk in the field. See § 31. 

George must not^ kill tlie bird. 

If sinners entice thee, consentf thou^ not 

Love justice. Speak the truth. 



§ 67. TENSE. 

1. Tense signifies ** time.'* (French, tcmpsj or Latin, ^em- 
pusy " time.") 

2. We speak of persons or things as acting, and of occur- 
rences as taking place^ in different times. 

(a) We say " the flowers bloom," in the present time ; 
(6) " the flower bloomed," in past time 5 (c) « the flower will 
bloom," in future time. 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

How many kinds of time have been mentioned 7 

Put the verb tove in the present, past ^nd future time. 

Put the verb to $tudy in the present, past and future time or tenia. 

/ walk ; is the verb walk in the present or past time or tense ? 

/ walked, in what time ? What is the future tiuie or tense of the verb walk T 

* Sun is the subject » Warms is the predicate. ' Earth is the object « His 
M m the pomcssive case. * The adverb not, separates must, the sign, from the 
-5erb kill. <* Thou is in the nominative case, the subject of the imperative oou- 

• The couns, verbs and personal pronouns are to be parsed ; the other words 
may be omitted for the present. 

tThe subject of a verb in tlie Imperative mode, is seldom expressed j when 
It ii ip mse d it foUowa the verb. 
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EXERCISE. 

Um the following yerbs to express sometbing in the present^ past and ftitoM 
time. The pronouns /, we and they, may be oied. 



Strike. 


Hear. 


Look. 


Learn. 


See. 


Hides. 


Talk. 


Work. 


BeHere. 



8.. Besides the three general diviaions of time mentioned^ 
there are some subordinate divisions. 

(6) We say " the flower had bloomed," that is, before some 
other occurrence had taken place ; as, Before I came, the 
flower had bloomed. This is a divijuon of past time. 

(c) We say, " the flowers have bloomed," i. e. at a time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a 
moment ago, or at a period considerably distant. 

This is also a division of past time, 

(d) We say, " the flower will have bloomed," that is, before 
some other occurrence will take place ; as. The flower mil 
have bloomed before we shall return. This is a division of Ju- 
ture time. 

OBAL BXBBCISB. 

I lofve, 1 loved, I hare loTed, I had loved, Tshallorwill lore, IdiaUhave 
loved. 

In how many different times is the verb love used 1 

Pat the verb play in the different times or tenses 3 also the verbs haU, de- 
stroy, praiMe and blame. 

How many divisions of time have been made ? Ans. Six, 

How many divisions of past time has tne verb ? Ans. TVec, called ]t|ie 
hnperfeet tense ; as, I loved ; the Peffect tense ; as, I have loved, and the PUk- 
perfect tense ; as, I had loved. 

How many divisions ofyWtire time has the verb? Ans. TW, tbeJPini 
Future tense; as, I shall or will love; and the Second Future tense } as,! dia]] 
have loved. 
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^ §68. DEFiwrrnoNa 

1. Tense is a form of the verb to denote the time in 
which any thing exists, or is taking place. 

2. Verbs have six tenses. The Present, th*: ^mperfectj 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First Futt , and the 
Second Future. 

3. The Present tense denotes what takes place in the 
present time ; and is also employed in stating what is habit- 
ual, and what is always true ; as, TJie sun rises, ov is ris- 
ing. 

4. The Imperfecf^ denotes what took place, or was 
taking place, in past time ; as, I recited, or was redUng, 

Note I.— This is sometimes called the Ptist tense. 

5. The Perfect^ denotes what has taken place, or what 
has been taking place up to the present time ; as, I have 
read, or leave been reading. 

Note 2.— This tense is some times called llio Prior\ pr€9tnt. 

6. The Pluperfect^ denotes what had taken place, or 
what had been taking place, before some other past action ; 
as, The news had amved before the packet reached the 
port. 

Note 3. — ^This tense is sometimes called the Prior-past ; since it denote! 
that something took place prior to, or before some other past event 

7. The First Future denotes what will take ^lace ; as, 
It will rain. 

* The term Tmpeifeet, " unfinished/' is strictly applicable only to the Pro- 
gressive form, Yiz : I was reciting. The Indefinite form, viz : I recited, de- 
notes an action ^ms/t€d, in past time, and might properly be called the preterit 
tense. 

t Perfect, signifies " finished." J Prior, signifies " before." 

APlupcrfect (Lat, plus, more, perfcctm.finhhed,) signifies " more, than the 
perfect." 
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8. The Secofid Future denotes what will take place be- 
fore some future action or event ; as, Before I shall e 
you, the cruninal toiU have been exeeuJUd. 

This tenM if lometimes called the Future Perfect, and Prior Fataie. ^ 



§ 69. SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

Tbhsxs. Signs. 

PrtsenL The simple form of the yerb, and Bometimes do^ am, art 

ia or are. 
Imperfedy The simple form, and somedmes (fid^ woM^ watt or t 
Peifeia, have, liast or has. 

Pluperfid^ had or hadst 

F^rd Pidvart^ shall or will 

SKondFutwrt^ shall have, or vnll hare. 



< EXAMPLES OF THE TENSES. 

NoTX.— Each tenie has two forms, which may he called the IndfsfinSte and 
Prog r esBJTe forms. The indefinite aenotes no precise time ; the ProgresaiTe 
denotes an action as progressing or going on at some particular time. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

tnd^niJU Form, ProgreMtive JFbrm. 

1 ride, (that is, at any time.) 1 am riding, (that iSy'at the present moment.) 

I love, (no precise time denoted.) I am loving, (that is now.) 

I write, (a customary act.) I am writing,(that is at the present moment) 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

IndefiniU Form. Progresnve Form, 

I rode, (no precise time denoted.) I was riding, (that is, yesterday.) 

I loved, (when t not certain.) I was loving, (when ? at a certain 1 

I wrote, (that is, was accustomed T was writing, (an hour ago.) 
to write.) 
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PERFBOT TENSE. 

Mnd^finite Form, Progrestvoe Form 

1 hftTe read^ (time not specified.) I have been reading, (that ia, juat now.) 
1 have written. I have been writing. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

hidefinUe Form. Progrtmnt Form 

I had read. I had been reading. 

I had written. I had been writing. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Indefi$uU Form, Progrt$rivt Form, 

I ahall or vrill read. I shall or will be reading. 

1 ahal4^ will write. I ahall or will be writing. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

htdefiniU Form, Progreuwe Form, 

I shall have read. I shall have been reading. 

I shall have virritten. I shall have been writing. 



EXERCISE. 

Write the Indefinite and Progressive forms of the following verbs, in each 
of tee tenses. 

Hear. R«ad. Study. Command. Obey. 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

1, In what teiise are^ " I have loved," "you have loved," " he has loved t' 
Why f What does this tense denote 7 What is the Progressive form of this 
•ense 7 What is tlie sign of this tense 7 

2. In what tense are, " I had loved," "you had loved," " thev had loved 7" 
What does this tense denote ? What is the sign of this tonse 7 What is the 
Progressive fomi of this tense 7 



I , 
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3. In what tense are, " I loved," « they loted/' " .u loted V What does 
this tense denote 7 What is the Progressive form l this tense f 

4. « I shaU or will love," « he shall or will lov^ « you shall or will love.'' 
In what tense are these expressions 1 Define ^ tense. Give its Progras- 
sive form. 

b.^l shall have loved}" tense 7 sign 7 what does it denote f What Ss tin 
Progressive form 7 

6. How many tenses have been described 7 Define each. Give an 
pie of each, in both forms. 

7. How many modes have been described ? Define each. Give an 
pie of each. • 



REMARKS. 

1. The Indicative mode has six tenses. 

2. The Potential mode has four tenses, viz : the present, impw- 
fect, perfect and pluperfect 

The tenses of the Potential mode are : 

Present — I may, can or must love. 

Imperfed — ^I might, could, would or should love. 
Perfect — ^I may, or can, or must have loved. 
Pluperfect — ^I might, could, would or should have loved. 

dL The Infinitive mode has two tenses, viz: 

The Presejvt— To love. 
The Perfect — To have loved. 

4. The Subjunctive modo has all the tenses of the Indicative 
tiBfffl love, present ; If I have loved, perfect, &c 



§ 70. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

1. Auxiliary means " helping," or " helper." 

2. A few verbs are used in forming the modes or tenses of 
other verbs, and are called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 

8. Most of these have only two forms, as ; 

Can, could. 

May, might. 

Will,* would. 

Shall, should. ' 

»■ — - 

* Witt is sometimes used as a principal verb, and in that case it takef aa 
anxiliaiT, and may have the regular forms of the modes and tensea 5 aa, I iHll. 
1 vdlledL I have willed, 1 may will, Slc. 
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4. The verbs am or be^ have and do^ haveall themodes aod 
lenses of other verbs. 



ORAL EXEECISB. 

« I have lored." Which is the auxiliary ? Which is the principal verb ? 

" I shall love." Which is the auxiliary or helping verb 7 

"I shall have loved." Point out the helping verbs. What is the mode and 
tense? 

** I may or^an have loved." Point out the principal verb. Which are the 
helping verbs T What mode is denoted by may or can t 

" I mighty eotiZc/fWould or should love." Which is the principal verb? Which 
are helping verbs 1 What mode is denoted by the forms might eouid, would 
. tmdshouldJ 

'^ 1 do believe." Which is the helping verb 7 What tense 7 

" I did bel^e." Which is the helping verb 7 What tense 7 

• 

§ 71. PARTICIPLES. 

# 

1. Participles are derived from verbs ; but they modify 
the meaning of nouns to which they belong. 

2. Verbs have tliree participles ; a present, a perfect, and a com- 
pound participle. 

3. A PreserU^ participle ends m ing, and implies continuance of 
action or being ; as, Loving, having, standing, being. 

4. A Perfect, or past participle denotes action or being com- 
pleted ; as, Loved, been, stood. 

5. A compoui>d participle, formed <5f the helping verb Juxve, and 
the perfect participle of the principal verb, denotes action or being, 
completed, before some other action or event ; as, Having loved ; 
having been. 

Present, loving, Pei-fect, loved. 

Compomid, having loved, 

•The participle in ingr, denotes continuance oC being, or action as present in 
^ ;e to tlie time denoted by the verb of the sentence in which it stands 
G 
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EZEBOISB. 

Write the participlet to the following teifai: 

Modd. 

Verb, Love, 

Fr$$mU, loring, penfM, loved, compound, hating loved. 

Receive Obey 

Believe Command 

Hate Study. 

§ 72. REGULAR VERBS. 

1. Verbs which form fheir Irnpeifect tense and Perfect 
parUeiple by adding edj or d* to the present, 0re called 
regular verbs. 

Lave, is a regular verb. Why ? Ans. Its Imperfect 
ten%ey and Perfect participle are formed by adding d 
to the present ; as, Present, I lave. Imp., Ihved. 

2. All verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding edor d\K> the present, are 
caDed irregular verbs ; as, Present, I came. Imp., I came. 

§ 73. Active and Passive Forms of Transitive Verbs.^ 

What is a transitive verb 7 Is Vtnke a transitive verb ? Why f Is love a 
transitive verb? Why? Is there any diiTerence of meaning, in the following 
eipressions? 

* When the present ends in e, d only is sdded to form the Imperfect tense 
tnd Perfect participle of regular verbs. 

t The terms active and passive are not very properly aoplied to these two 
forms of thft verb. They belong more properly to the suojects of the verbs. 
in the activft form, the subject or the verb is active, or denotes the doer of the 
acuon. In tfte passive form, the subject of the verb is passive, or denotes the 
•bject of the action. See examples already given. . 
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1. lUwemysiiter, 2. Sty iister ia loved by me. 

The first expression is called the ^ Active form." The second the ** PaniTe 
r*nn." 

1. All transitiyc verbs have an act'vc and a passive form. 

2. In the active form, the subject denotes the actor, or agent. 

3. In the passive form, the subject of the verb denotes the 
object of the action ; and the noun or pronoun which denotes 
the agent is put in the objective case after the prepo<ution by. 



EXAMPLES. 

w^tve. PoMsive. 

Charles reads the l^k. The book is read by CharJes. 

The child obeys his parenta His parents are obeyed by the child. 

Edward strikes his brother. His brother is struck by Edward. 

[Note.— In these sentences the object of the verb in the active form becomes 
the subject in the passive^ and the meaning is not chaaged.] 

1 love my sister. I am love^ by my sister. 

I strike you. I am struck by you. 

Edward strikes his brother. Edward is struck by his brotlier. 

[NoTK^ — In these sentences, the subject of the verb id the same in the 
paisive form as in the active, bat the meaning is materially different] 



BXEROISE. 

Write the following verbs in the paisive form. 

(1) Make the objects of the verbs in the active form, the subjects of tho 
«ib8 in the passive form. 



SuXijeds, 


Verbs. 


Objects. 


The sun 


warms 


the earth. 


The hunter 


kills 


the fox. 


The former 


tUls 


the groimd. 
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(S) Let the subjects be the same in bodi fonns. 

SiJ^tds. Verba, (»jtd8. 

The hunter kills the ^^ger. 

I dUdike ChailML 

§ 74. CONJUGATION. 

1. Ooi\jiigation is iiie inflection of a verb in the diflEnrent 
modes, tenses, numbers and persons. 

hykdwn qftht verb Icvt in the IndkaHoe mode premad fenae. - 



Ilo9€f first person, singular, because the pronoun / is of the first person, 
singular.* 

Thou lovtat, second person, singular, because tkou is iP the second person, 
singular. 

Be, Bh§ or it Zoosf, third person, singular, because he and the and U asa 
of the third person, singular. 

Plural 

We love, first person, plural, because we is of the first person, ploraL 

Ye or wm love, seconf penorf, plural, because ye and ifou are of the aeeond 

person plural. 
Iheff love, third person, plural, because the nominative tht^ is of the third 

person, pluraL 



REMARK. 

The pronoun tou represents nouns either of the singular or plu- 
ral RiMiber but it requires the verb to be in the plural form. 

2. Thb Pkincipal Parts of a verb are, the Present In- 
dicaiive, the Imperfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle. 



§ 75. CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBa 
VERB, LOVE. 

I'lllNCtPAL PARTS. 

Present, love ; ImperferJ^ lovod ; Perfect Pftrticipl^, loved. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Preamt tense^ to love. 

Pafed tense, to have loved 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, loving. 

Perfect, loved. 

Compound^ having loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE 
PRESENT TENSE 

IHOEPINITE FORM. • PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

Smgulttir. Smgfdar. 



J? i*«^w«, Ilove. let Person, I am loTing. 

S Thoulovert. 2d Thou art Iwing. 

W - He*lo¥efc 3d He to loving. 

PluraL PlwaL 

I. We love. 1. We are loving. 

t. Ye, or you love. 2. Ye, or you are lovlair. 

5. They love. 3. They are loving. 

Write the verbs move, prove, and bdUve, in the different personi and 
ton«rihePfeMntteBM. 

IMPEBFBOT TENSE. 



1. I loved, or did love. 1. f was lovins. 

t. Thou lovedst, or didst love. 2. Thou wast loving. 

3. He loved, or did love. 8. He was loving. 

Plural. PluraL 

1. We loved. 1. We were loving. 

2. Ye, or you loved. 2. Ye, or you were loving. 

3. They loved. 3. They were loving. 

Write tbe verbs move, prove, believe in the different persons and nnmben 
of the Imperfect tense. Is thou did love proper t Why not 7 

* A iMNui or some other pronoun oTdie third person, might be naed iogleadof 
&• Hi <be conjugation of the veibfl ) as, He, eke, ii, of num, A.t., lovM* 
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PBBFEOT TBNSB. 
Sign— Heioe. 

UmXFINITK FORM. PBOORKSSITS FOEM. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. I have loved. 1. 1 have been loving. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Thou hast been loving* 
8. He has iDved. 3. He has been loving. 

PluraL PlurtO, 

1. We have loved. 1. We have been loving. 

2. Ye or you have loved. 2. Ye or you have been I 
8. They have loved. 8. They have been loving. 

Wmr the verbs move, prove, believe in the different persons and munbeni 
of the Perfect tense. Correct the following. You hadst believed j the hones 
has moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sign — Had, 
Stngxdar. Stftgnlar, 

1. I had loved. 1. I had been loving. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Thou hadst been loring: 
8. He had loved. 8. He had been loving. 

PluraL PhtraL 

1. We had loved. 1. We had been loving. 

2. Ye or you had loved. 2. Ye or you had been loftef. 
8. They had loved. 8. They bad been loving. 

Write the verbs hear, receive, arrive, in the different pervons and munben <f 
dw Pluperfect tense. \Vhat is the sign of this tense T 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

* Signs— £Sba2/ or Witt, 

SbngySat, Singular, 

1. 1 shall or will love. 1. I shall or will be loviiw. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt love. 2. Thou shalt or wilt be (oviaf. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. He shall or will be loving. 

PiuraL PlunO, 

h We shall or will love. I. We shall or will be loving. 

2. Ve or you shall or \y\\\ lovo. 2. Ye or you shall or will be loringi 

3. They shall or will love. 3. Tbey shall or will be loving: 



Write the verbs obey, command and trust, in the different penons and i 
ben of the First Futui^teoM. Are ther^ verbs rtgfilor or lrr«giilar? Wl^T 
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SECOND FUTURE. 
Siga—ShttU ham. 

INDEFINITE FORM. PR06RE8SIVB FORM. 

Slngvlar. fttngtiZor. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. i shall have been loving. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Thou wilt have been lovinff. 

8.' He shall or will have loved. 3. He shall or will have been loving. 

Plural, Plural. 

1. We shall have loved. 1. We shall have been loving. 

2. Ye or you will have loved. 2. Ye or you will have been loving. 

3. They shall or will have loved. 3. They shall or wiU have been loving. 

Write the "verba hear, believe, and look, in the different persons and numben 
of the Second Future tense. How many tenses in the iimicative mode t De- 
fine each. Tell the different numbers and persons In each. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Note.— The present tense of the potential mode is used to denote either 
present or future time. 

Signs— ifaj/; can, tnu»L 
Singular. Singuiar, 

1. I may, can, or must love. 1. I may, can, or must be loving. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must love. 2. Thou may8t,canst,or must be loving. 

3. He may, caU; or must love. 3. He may, can, or most be loving. 

Plural Plural. 

1. We may, can, or must love. 1. We may, can, or must be loving. 

2. Ye, or you may, can, or must love. 2. Ye or you may,can,or must be loving. 

3. They may, can or must love. 3. They may, can, or must be loving< 

Write the verbs create, destroy and deceive, in the different persons and 
numbers of the Present tense, of the Potential mode. Are these verba regu- 
lar ? Why? 

IMPERFECT TENSE.* 

Note.— The Imperfect tense of the Potential mode is used to denote either 
past, present or jviwre time. 

^ The terms Present and Imperfect are applicable, only in part, to the two 
first tenses of the Potential mode. May, can, nnd must when Uiey are the 
signs of the present tense, refer either to fiiture or to present time ; and mighif 
could, ■ would, should, when thmr are the signs of the Imperfect tense, more 
commonly refer to present and future time, than to past. 

The terms Present and Imoerfect are retained in this work for the sake of 
■niformi^ with most Englisn Grammars m use. Neither of the tense forms 
uai be fbily explained by a single term. 
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Signs — Migldf could, loould or should. 

INDEFINITE FORM. PROGRESSITE FORM. 

Singular. ' Singular. 

1. I might, coald« would or should love. 1. i might; &.C., be loying. 

2. Thoa mightst, couldst, wouldst or 

shouldst love. % Thoa mightst, &c.,be lorJDg. 

3. He might;Could,would or should love. 3. He might, &c., be lovmg. 

Plural. Plural. 

1 Wemight,could,would or should love. 1. We might, &c., be lovii^. 

2. Ye or you might, could, would or 

should love. 2. Ye or you might, &C., be loving. 

3. They might, could, would or should 

love. 3. They might, &c., be loTing. 

Write the verbs, defend, pretend, uid convey, in the different personi and 
numbers of the Imperfect tense of the Potentiad mode. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign— Jtfby have. 
Singular, Singular, 

I. 1 may or can have loved. 1. I may or can have been loving. 

% T^ou mayst or canst have loved. 2. Thou mayst or canst have been loving 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. He may or can have been loving. 

Plurta. PluraL 

1. We may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have been loving. 

2. Ye oryo'i may or can have loved. 2. Ye or you may or can have been loving 
8. They may dr can have loved. 3. They may or can have been loving. 

Write the verbs employ, prepare and owe in the different persons and num- 
bers in the Perfect tense of the Potential mode. What is the sign of this tenset 

PLUPERFECT. 

Signs — Might, could, would, should or muet have. 

Singular. 

1. I might, could, would or should have loved.* 

A ( Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst or shouldst have loved. 

/ You might, could, would or should have loved. 
3. He might, could, would or should have loved. 

Plural 

1. We might, could, would or should have loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, would or should have loved. 

3. They might, could, would or should have loved. 

Write the verbs employ, prepare and owe in the different persons and i 
bers of all the tenses of the Potential mode. Tell the si™ of all the ten». 
of the Indicative mode. Tell the signs of all the tenses of the Potential mode. 

•For the Progressive form, place " been loving'' after the auxiliaries. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE, 



Notkj— A verb is not Yaried in the ImperatiTe mode on account of penon^ 
or fOunbtr, It has for its wubjtet or nominaiwe ,a pronoun of the second person, 
■iiigulaff or plural ; and this pronoun is generally qmitted. A verb in tne Im 
pentiYe nurae is often preceded by <io to render it more emphatic. 

Singular. • PlwraL 

Love. Love. 

Love thou. Love ye or you. 

Do love. Do love. 

Do thou love. Do ye or yon lore. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Annex if^ fhofu^ unless^ suppote^ admit, grant, aUoWj or any word 
implying a condUioUy to each tense of the Indicative and Potential 
modes to form the Subjunctive ; as, 



PRSSKNT. 


IMPERFECT. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


1. If Hove. 

£. If thou lovest or love.* 

3. If he loves or love. 


1. If I loved. 
9 5 If thou lovedsti 
*j If you loved. 
8. If he loved. 


'piuraL 


PluraL 


1. If we love. 

2. If ye or you love. 

3. If they love. 


1. If we loved. 

2. If ye or you loved. 

3. If they loved. 



In like manner the other tenses may be declined. 

Oral Exercises on (he Verb to love.'^O^ 

Name the tenses of the Indicative mode. V 

Decline (that is. give the forms of the different persons and numbers of) tiUl 
Present tense of tne Indicative mode, Indefinite form j Progressive form. 

Decline the verb love in the Imperfect tense in both forms. 

What anxiliarv is used as the sign of the Perfect tense 7 

Decline the Perfect tense in both forms. 

What auxiliary is used in the Pluperfect tense 7 Decline the verb lofe ia 
this tense. 

Decline the verb love in the Future and Second Future tenses. 

What words are si^ of the Subjunctive mode ? 

How many tenses m the Subjunctive 7 

Name the auxiliaries in each tense. 

* Formerly it was customary to omit the terminations in the second and third 
persons of the Present tense of the Subjunctive mode. But now the terminap 
tions are generally retained, except when the ellipsis of sAoU or should is 
implied j as, If he obey, i. c., if he thall or tihovld obey. 
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How many persons has the Imperative mode ? Ans. As one penoiftfwajt 
coinmand8f exhorts or entreats another, the Imperative mode has only the lecODd 
peraon.* 

Name the Infinitive mode* and Participles of the verb love, and then bM;iB 
Mrith the present tense^ Indicative mode, and name the first person, singular, 
of each tense in the Indicative and Potential modes. This is called a Syhop 
818, which means a " general view." , 

SYNOPSIS OF THE VERB LOVE. 

l^t the following synopsis be thoroughly committed to memoryi 
Principal parts — love, loved, loved. Ihfiwitive Mode— 7b love, to 
have loved. Participles — Loving, loved, having lovedi 

INDICATIVE MODE. ' POTENTIAL MODE. 

Pres. I love or am loving. Free. 1 may or can love or be loving. 

Imp. 1 loved or was loving. Imp. 1 misht, could, &c., love or be 
Per/, 1 have loved or been loving. loving 

Plup. 1 had loved or been lovinff. Per/. 1 may or can have loved or been 
£\tt, I shall or will love or be loving. loving. 

StFuL 1 shall or will have loved, or Plup. 1 misht,&c., have loved or been 
have been loving. loving. 

IMPERATIVE MODE, 

C Love, love thou, or do lovci 

I Love you or ye, do you love * 

RxuARK. — ^All regular verbs are conjugated like the verb love, 

Modd for Parsing (he Verb, 

Sentence. The keepers chain the lion. 

Analyze. TTie (peepers is the subject. Chain is the predicate, modified or 
limited by its object, the lion. 

Pause. Keepers is a common noun of the third person, plural number, mas- 
culine gender, nominative case, and is the subject of the verb chain. Rule & 
60. 

Chain is a verb ; it asserts or declare? something of keepers ; transitire^t 
takes an object, viz : lion ; it shows whni the keepers do to the lion ; in the 
third person plural, because keepers is of the third person and plural numJier. 

It agrees with its nominative keepers^ according to the 

§76. RVLEJ^ )^ ^ 
A verb agrees with its nomiaative case in nu/mher and 
person. 

* A few instances of the use of the Imperative in the first and third penone 
will be enumerated in another place. *■ 
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Note, — ^The rule means if the nominatiye case is plural, the verb most be ' 
plural, and if the nominative case is of the first, or second, or third person, the 
Terb must correspond. The names of all persons and things, when spoken of; • 
■re of the third person. 



§....o„4 



(a) Mention the class^ number and person, and agreement of the verbe. 

The Sim shines. The oxen draw the plough. 

Tlie rain falls. The wind drives ^the waves. 

I grieve. Bees produce honey. 

The guilty tremble. The branch bends to the earth. 

The lamp bums. The fire consumes the wood. 

{b) Write on the board or slate a transitive and an intransitive verb after 
each of the following subjects. 

ModeL 
They — 
SuUffeetf They drive the flock, transitive ; they run, tntransithfe, 
SUBJECTS.'^ ^ 

The horses— He — / I - 

The sun — You — James — 

Trees— They — The earth - 

Thou— Men — Birds — 

^ EXAMPLES TO BE OOBBECTBD BY BULB, § 76. 

Give the reason in each instance why the example is wrong. 

I ffoeth ; 1 goes : I loveth ; 1 walketh ; I is ; 1 art 

Thou loves ; thou write ; thou hate ; thou ti*embles. 

He, slie or it, desire ; he commend ; she dress ; it rain. 

We finds ; we sees the clouds ; we dreadeth the cold. 

Ye or you studies ; you plowetfi the field ; you runs fast 

They playeth ; they strikes the ball ; they sells com. 

The teacher smileth ; the woman spinneth ; the children cries. 

A soft answer tum away wrath. The pupils in this school, loves 
study. Evil communications corrupts good mannei*s. The smiles 
of a hypocrite hides his wickedness. These boxes of butter weighs 
thirty pounds. A mixtiu'e of salt and vinegar make a good bath. 
Our folks goes to his meeting. My pupils generally makes very 

ri figures. Adjectives belongs to nouns. The articles an and 
refers to nouns. 
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(c) Let All the parts of the folkmiiig Terbt he written ost on p^er, ani b« f 

pieteated to the teaeher for exanunatioii. 

Believe Command Learn 

Receive Esteem Study 

Obey Declare Guard. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PABSINa. ^ 

Be particular to mention the mode and tense of the verha, and give the !«••» 
OD why the verbs are regular. 

The genereS commanded the forces. 

The soldiers obey the commander. ' 

The sun appearing,* dispelled the darttneas. 

The youth have learned to study. 

He has declared the truth. 
^^The benefactor will receive his reward. 
/ His father, having received the intelligence, departed. 

He might learn, if he would study. 

The soldiers were guarding the tent 

He can command, but he will not obey. 

He can never deny the fact 

The ship will sail, if the weather allows. 

The time has arrived. 

Guard your tongue ; govern your pasaons. 

COMPOSITION. 

(a) Fill each bhuik with several verbs in flie Imperfect tense, tt tiie lodica 
tive mode ; 

His father — a faroL 
The mother — her son. 

(b) in tb» Future tense, of the same modo ', 

Indc^nce — povwrty* 
Vice — the heart 

(e) hi the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses, of the same mode j -» 

The time — 

Tlie minister — a discourse. 
liT Ifli the Potential mode, Present tense. 

My brother — to-morrow. " > 

Children — their parents. 

^Participles modify nouns, and are commonly placed afler them ill a wtm 
lenoe } as, The sun appearing ; the participle aj^aring, modifies sun. 
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(e) In the ImperstiYe mode ; 

• your parents. — the truth. 

• the Scriptures* — God. 



§ 77. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense and Per- 
fect participle by abiding edor dto the present, are called 
irregular verbs. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OF SOME IIIREGUT.AR VERBS. 

Present Tkrue. Iniperfed Tense, •' Perfect PaiOdple, 

Am or be was been 

Have had had 

Go went gone 

See saw seen 

Do did done. 

CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR VER^ 

VERB, BE. 

Friitcipax Parts. — Ajii. Was. Been. 

INFUSlTIVIi MODE. 

Present, To be. 
Perfect, To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being. 
Perfect. Been. 
Compound. Having been. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFKCT. 


PERFECT. 


Singtdar. 


Singulau 


Singular. 


1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 
3 He is. 


1. 1 was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He wan. 


l.r have been. 
2. Thou hast been. 
.3. He has been. 
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Plural. 

1. We are or be. 

2. Ye or you are or be. 

3. They are or be. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Singtdar. 
1. 1 had been. 
S. Thou hadst been. 
3. He had been. 

Plural. 

1. We had been. 

2. Ye or vou had been. 

3. They had been. 



Plural. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were. 

3. They were. 

FIRST FUTURE. 



Plural. 

1. We have been. 

2. Ye or you have been 

3. They have beea 



SECOND FUTURE. 



Singuktr. 
1. 1 shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 

3. He shall or will have been 
Plural. 

1. We shall have been. 

2. Ye or you shall orwillbe2. Ye oryouwHl have been. 

3. They shall or will be. 3. They shall or will have been. 



Singitlar. 
1. 1 shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 

Plural 
1. We shall or will be. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



PBESENT. 

Singular. 

1. I may, can or must be. 

2. Thou mayst, canst or must be. 

3. He may, can or must be. 

Plural. 

1. We may, can or must be. 1. 

2. Ye or you may, can or must be. 2. 

3. They may, can or must be. 3. 

PERFECT. 



IMPERFECT. 



Singular, 
1 . I. might, could, would or should be. 
a Thou mightst, couldst wouldst or 

shouldst be. 
3. He might, could, would, or should be. 
PlurdL 
We might, could, would or should be. 
Ye or you might,could,woald or should be 
They might, could, would or should be 

PLUPERFECT. 

Singular, 

1. 1 may, can or must have been. 1. 1 might, could, would, should or most 

have been. 
2. Thou mayst,can8tormu8t have been. 2. Thou mightst, &c., have been. 
8. He may, can or must have been. 3. He might, &c., have been. 
PlurdL PluraL 

1. We may^ can or must have oeen. 1. We might, &c., have been. 

2. Ye or you may,can or must have been. 2. Ye or you miffht Scc.f have been. 

3. They may, can or must have been. 3. They might, &c., have been. 



IMPEKATIVE MODE. 



Singular. 
Be, be thou, or do thou be. 



.Plural. 
Be,beye, oryon. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Conjugated like the Indicative and Potential, by prefixing 
the signs if, &c. ^ 
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Mots. 1. Hie following ii the elliptical fonn of the Sub. Prei. of the terb 

Singular, PhtraL 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thoa be. 2. If ye or you be. 
S. If he be. 8. If they be. 

CONDITIONAL FORM. 

Note.— The conditional form of the Subjunctive mode generally impUei a 
liq[atiTe3 n8,^U were possible they would deceive you. 

Singtflar. Plural. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

SYNOPSIS. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pnmd^ Being. Perfect, Been. Compound, Having Been. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present, To Be. Perfect, To have been 

INDICATIVE POTENTIAL. 

PreeerU. I am. I may, can or must be. 

Imperfect. I was. I might, could, &c., be. 

Perfect. I have been. I may, can or must have been. 

Pluperfect. I had been. I might, could, 6ce., have been. 

Future. I shall or will be. 
Second Future, I shall have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preeent, If 1 am (common form.) Pluperfect Ifl had been. 
Present If 1 be (elliptical form.) Firat Future. If I shall be. 
Perfect. If I have been. Second Future. If I shall have been. 

Imperfect Ifl were, (conditional form.) Imperative Be or Be then or yoa, 



EXERCISE. 

Write the Perfect tense of the Indicative and Potential modes of the veib 
Be. Write the Pluperfect tense of both modes. Write the Present tense of 
both modes. Write the Imperfect tense of both modes. Write the First Fu 
ture tense of the Indicativo mode. Write the Second Future tense. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The verb B«», when used alone denotes simply exurtence. 

2. In all it8 forms it requires some word or combination of worda after it to 
asaert any thing besides existence 

3. The words be, am, toaa, i», dj«c., may be followed by an adfective, a noan, 
a Terb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, or by a preposition with its object 

4. The verb be with a present participle constitutes the Progressive form of 
the tense which the verb is in j as, " I am ^vriting/' *'he is writing/' ** be was 
wnting/' A6c. 

6. The verb be with the perfect participle of a transitive verb, constitutes 
the Passive form of that verb j as, 1 am loved. I have been loved. I shall or 
will be loved. 

6. The perfect participle of an inbranntive verb is in a few instances joined 
to the verb be; as, The sun is risen, that is, has risen. The winter is gone, 
that is, has gone. A few expressions of this kind are occasionally met with. 

But analogy, and the general practice of good writers are opposed to the use 
of intransitive verbs in the passive form. 

REMARK. 

The verb Be joined with a noun, adjective, or participle 
constitutes a predicate ; as, The youth is diligent ; is diligent^ 
is the predicate. 

EXERCISE FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
§79. RULE. 
Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define. 

Note.— 'The adjective is oi\en placed afler the verb. As the fruit is good. 
Good is an adjective and belongs to fruit, which it describes. 

Modd. 
Sentence. True friendship is everlasting. 

Analyze. — Friendship is the subject, modified by true. True Friendship 
is the modified subject. Is everkuttng is the predicate, formed of the verb ta 
and the adjective everlasting. 

PA.RSE. Friendship is a common noun, singular, nominative, the subject o( 
is. Rule § 76. TVue and everlasting belong to friendship. Is is an irregular 
irUransUive verb j principal parts, am, was, been. Indicative mode. Present 
tense, an^ agrees with its nominative cnse,Jriend8hip. Rule. 
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Analyze and Parse. 

The^ring is rleliglilful. 

Tlie bees are iiuliistrious. 

TJie ant is provident. 

Good men will be baj)py. 

The winter has been s(;vere. 

Scliolars should be inthistjious, 

Lafayette was a brave general. 

Washington was a w ise statesman. 

J have been young, now 1 am old. 

Milton was a great poet. 

The nlusic was charming. 

Thou art righteous. 

If you are vutuous, you will be happy 

T*he irregtUar Verbs have, do, and go. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Present Imperfect Perfect ParL 

Have had had. 

Do did done. 

Go . went gone. 

CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present, To have. To do. To go. 

Perfect. To have had.* To have done. Tohavegoneii 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Having. Doing. Going. 

Perfect. Had. Done. Gone. 

Cotnp. Having had. Having done. Having gone. * 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. f 
Smgidar, Sijiguiar. Sin^ar. 

L I have. 1. I do. 1. I go. 

2. Thou hast 2. Thou doest or dost. 2. Thougoest. 

3. He has, or had. 3. He does or doeth. 3. He gr>€s or goeth. 



*The Perfect Infinitive is formed of the perfect participle and lije auxiliary 
have preceded by to. 

t The prc^ressive form can be easily given, by joining the present participle 
to the verb be or am ; as, I am having, 1 am doing. I am going. I was having 
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Fhmid. 
1. We haTe. 
t. Te or Ton hmve. 
S. They nave. 



KNOLI8H QKAMBIAR 

PUirdL 

1. We do. 

2. Ye or you do. 
5. They do. 



PlwaL 
1. We go. 
1. Ye or you gow 
S.'Hieygo. 



IMPBRPBOT TBNSB. 



1. Ihad. 

%. Thouhadft 

9. He bad. 

PUiToL 
1. We had. 
%. Ye or yoa had. 
9. They had. 



Singular, 
1. I did 
S. Thoa didst. 
S. He did. 



SmgtiiaT, 

1. I went or did go. 

2. Thou wentest or didst gOb 

3. Ife went or did go. 



PlurdL 

1. We did. 

2. Ye or you did. 

3. They did. 



Plwnd. 

1. We went 

2. Ye or yon went 

3. They went 



PERPBCT TBNSB. 



SingulaT, 

1. I have had. 

2. Thou haat had. 
9. He has had. 

PlxtraL 

1. We have had. 

2. Ye or you have had. 
9. They nave had. 



Sign— /iiwe. 
Singular. 

1. I have done. 

2. Thou hast done. 

3. He has done. 



Singtdof' 

1. I have gone. 

2. Thou hast gone. 

3. He has gone. 



Plural, Plural 

1. We have done. 1. We have ffone. 

2. Ye or you have done. 2. Ye or you nave gone 



3. They have done. 



3. They nave gone. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



/Singular. 

1. I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 

3. He had had. 

Plwal. 

1. We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They had had. 



Sign — Had. 
Singular. 

1. I had done. 

2. Thou hadst done. 

3. He had done. 

Plural 

1. We had done. 

2. Ye or you had done. 

3. They had done. 



Singular. 

1. I had gone. 

2. Thou hadst gone. 

3. He had gone. 

Plural. 

1. We had gone. 

2. Ye or you had gon* 

3. They had gone. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Signa.^8hall or WiU. 



Singular. 
1. I shall have. 
tL Thou Shalt have. 
3. He shall have. 



Singular. 

1. Islialldo. 

2. Thoushaltdo. 

3. He shall do. 



Singular. 

1. I shall ffo. 

2. Thou Shalt ga 

3. Ho shall go. 
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PiuraL Plural. Plural. 

1. We shall have. 1. We shall do. 1. We shall go. 

2. Ye or you shdl have. S. Ye or you shall do. 2. Ye or you shall go. 
\ lliey shall have. 3. They shall do. 3. They shall go. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

Signs — i:^hall or Will have. 
Singular. Singular. Singtdar. 

1. 1 shall have had. 1. 1 shall have done. 1 . 1 shall have gone. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Thou wilt have done, 2. Thou wilt have gone. 

3. He shall or will have had.3. He shall &c., have done. 3. He shall &,c.,have gone 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. We shall have had. 1. We shall have done. l.We shall have gone. 
8. Ye or you will have had.2. Ye or you will have done. 2.Ye or you will have gone. 
3* They shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 3.They shall or will liave 
oad, done. gone 



POTENTIAL MODE 



PRESENT TENSE 

Signs — May, can, or musL 
Singular, 

1. I may, can or must, have, do, or go. 

2. Thou mayst or canst, have, do, or go. 

3. He may or can, have, do, or go. 

Plural. 

1. We may, can or must, have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you may, &c., have, do, or go. 
8. They may, &c., have, do, or go. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs — Might, could, would or should, 
Singtdar.^ 

1. I might, could, would, or sho^d, have, do, or go. 

2. Thou mightst «fec., have, do, or ga 
S. He might, &c., have, do, or go 

Plural. 

1. We might, v^c, have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you «Stc., have, do, or go. 
3 They might, &c., have, do, or go. 
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PBRFEOT TENSB. 

Signs— Jfoy, eon or must have. 
Singular. 

1. I may or can, have had, done or gone. 

2. Thou mayst, &c., have had, done or gone. 

3. He may, dtc, have had, done or gone. 

Plural. 

1. We may, &.C., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Ye or you may, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

3. They may, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

iiigiuh^Mighi, anUdf would, should, or must have. 

Singular. 

1. I might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Thou mightst, &.C., have had, done, or gone. 
S. He might, 6lc., have had, done, or gone 

Plural. 

1. We might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Ye or you might, Sec, have had. done, or gone. 

3. They might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular. 

1. Have. J. Do. 1. Go. 

2. Have thou or you. 2. Do thou or you. 2. Go thou or yon. 

Plural. 

1. Have. 1, Do. 1. Go. 

2. Have ye or you. 2. Do ye or you. 2. Go ye or you. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

The Subjunctive mode is coniugated by prefixing the signs if, though, Ac 
to the different tenses of the Indicative. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

Give the llrst person singular of the verbs above, in each tense of the Indica* 
live mode ; also, in each tense of tlie Potential mode. Give the principal parta 
of each verb. Hjnv is the Perfect tense formed? Ans By the auxiliary 
have, and the PeHect Participle. How is the Pluperfect tenso "formed ? How 
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■re the Fatare tenses formed ? >How may the Perfect, Plaperfect and Future 
tenses be known 7 i 

In wliat tense is have had ? have done ? have gone ? Why ? 

In what tense is had gone ? had had ? had done ? In what mode is may 
have t Why ? Might have had 1 must have 7 could have had 7 In what 
mode is do thou go ? let us go 7 Why 7 What are the participles of the 
verbs have, do, go 7 

What kind of a verb is have ? Ans. An auxiliary or a helping verb. Why 
•o ca..ed 7 

In what tenses is the auxiliary have used with other verbs in their conjugal- 
tion 7 

Is do ever a helping verb 7 Ans. Do is often used in the Present, and did 
m the imperfect tense, with other verbs, for the sake of emphasis. 

Exercise on irregvlar Verbs, 

Let the principal parts of the following irregular verbs be committed to 
memory. 



Present. 

See. 

Strike, 

Know 

Grow,' 

Break, 

Smite, 



Imperfect. 

saw, 

stnick, 

knew, 

grew, 
roke, . 
smote, 
bought, 
sold, 
kept, 
sought, 



Perfect Participle. 

seen. 

struck. 

known. 

grown, 
rokon, and broke 
smitten, 
bought 
sold. 

^^\, 

sought. 



EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The learner shojuld be careful to mention the mode, tense, number and per* 
on of the verb, and tell why it is irregular. 

I see the pleasant sun. 

Charles struck the animaL 

The traveller smote tlie robber. 

I have known the man. 

Ye knew your duty. 

The child grew in knowledge. 

The tidings will break her Iieart 

Charles has broken his promise. 

Trouble will surely come. 

Buy tlie truth, and sell it not. 

Keep thy heart with diligence. 

I have sought tliee witli my whole heart 
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§ 79. FORMATION OF TENSES. 

I. INDICATIVE MODE. 

NoTE.^rhe directions below have reference to the first person vngidM' 
of each tense. 

1. The first person singular of the Present tense, is the root of the fBib } an, 
I command. 

2. The Imperfect tense is formed from the present in regular TerbCyby addini 
tff to the Present, or d when the root or present ends in e. In irregnlor veiW 
the Imperfect can be learned from Table No. 3, near the end of the book. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing the auxiliary have, before tike per- 
fect participle ; as, I have loved. I have gone. 

4. The Phtpeifeet tense is formed by placing Itad before the perfect partici- 
pie. 

6. The First Future tense is formed by placing shaU or will before the jNnet- 
ad, or root ; as, I shall or todl command. 

6. The Second FtUure tense is formed by placing shaU have, or wiU hue, 
before the perfect participle ; as, I shall hoot gone, he totfl hoot \ 



n. THE POTENTIAL, INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 

1. Tie Pretenitense is formed by placing may, can or Ukui, befove tin oot 
or present ; as, I may or can go. 

2. The Imperfect tense is formed by placing mtgM, eauld, vnndd or i 
before the root or present j as, I might go. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing may have, can have, or ffitii 
before the perfect participle ; as. I may, can or must have read. 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing might, could, wovld or aftoidi 
have, before the perfect participle ; as, I might,&c., have loved. 

6. The Present tense of the Infinitive-mode has to before the root ; ai, To lovt. 

6. The Perfect tense of the Infinitive mode has to have, before the perfect 
participle ; as. To have read. 

7. The Present participle ends in ing, 

8. The Perfect participle of regular verbs ends in ed, 

9. The Perfect participle of irregular verbs may be found in TaUe No. 3^ 
near the end of the book. 

10. The Compound participle is formed of the present participle hammg, and 
a perfect participle. 

1 1. The tenses of the Subjunctive mode are formed like the tenaes of the In- 
dicative and Potential, with the signs, tf, unless, admit, grant, 4*c., prefixed. 

12. The Imperative mode is the simple form or root of the verb ; and iti anb- 
|eet or nominative is generally omitted ; ag, Go, do, see ; tiioa or yon is omitted. 
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BXBRCISB. 

{a\ In this exercise the learner may be required to ahow why the verb it 
regular or irregular, and give the mode, tense, person, number, formation, dte* 

Note. — For the Principal Parts of the irregular verbs, he can consult Table 
No. 3, near the end of the book* 

I will read. You will siDg. They will go. They went We 
see^ They have seen. You had believed. He will have known. 
He must obey. They must have forgotten. He should stay. They 
might have gone. Tliey will work. He may» write. They have 
been. Study. Learn. Obey. You will return. She arrived. 
Having learned. Having gone. Standing. To have. To see. 
To have known. Suppose we read. If he obeys. Though he 
speaks. The letter being written. Failed. Finished. lutving 
been commanded. 



(See Table No. 3, near the end of the book.) 
Write the Imperfect Indicative of the verbs. 
See. Do. Look. 

Come. Arrive. Hold. 

Make. Leave. Grind. 

Know. Give. Teach. 

Gro. Bestow. Lie. 

Mow. Take. Find. 

Write the Perfect participles of the same verbs. Write the Perfect 
afthe same verbs. The Pluperfect. The Future. 
Write all the tenses of the same verbs in the Potential mode. 



§ 80. PARTICIPLES. 

Analysis and Parsing. 
RULES. 

1. Participles belong to nouns, vdiich they limit or explain. 

2. Present and Compound participles of transitive verbs 
in the active form, govern the objective case. 

Mode!. 
Skntenck. The past partici|91«^ signifies action finished. 
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Analyzk. Participle is the sti6;Vc^, modified by past. The past partlcipl* 
is the moilijiid subject. Sii^iiifics is the predicate. Si^ifies action riniahedy 
the modified predicate. Finished, the participle, modifies action. 

Parse the Participle. Finished is a perfect participle of the regiilv veib 
finuh and belongs to action. Rule, 

ANALYZE AND PARSE. 

He ha(> a poniard concealed under* his coat 
Howevei-f /rt/7]o-t«?£/, lie alvvaysf returned in* spirits. 
Having rested, we tlescended the hill. 
After having performed the ceremony, he returned. 
Jesus knowing their thoughts, rebuked them. 
I saw him laboring in* the field. 

The Most High dwelleth not in temples fnade with hands. 
I see the heavens opened, aiid| the Son of* man standing on 
the riiflit hand ot* God. 



THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

$ 81. RULE. 

The Infinitive mode follows a verb, noun^ or adjective. 

EXERCISES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Model, 

Sentence. The scholar loves to study. 

Analyze. Scholar is the subject. Loves is the predicate, modified or lim- 
ited by the ¥«rb to study in the infinitive. 

Parse. Scholar is a common noun, of the third person, singular, nominative 
case, and *he auojecl of loves. 

Loves is a verb -, it asserts something of its subject 3 in the Indicative mode^ 
Present tense,third person, singular, and a^ees with scholar. Rule. 

To study is a verb, in the Infinitive mode, and follows the verb loves. RuLK 

$81* 

Analyze and Parse. 

Birds love to sing. 

The youth tries to learn. 

The man has a desire to hear. 

Charles strives to improve. 

Learn to ohey. He^may hope to succeed. 

It is kind' to forhear. 

It is pleasant^ to hear the sweet music of birds.3 

* Preposition. t Adverb; X Conjunction. 

1 Is kind, is the predicate ; kind is an adjective. 

* Is pica>tajit, is the predicate ; pleasant is an adjective. 

* (iflnrds, is the adjunct of music. • 
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$ ai. PASSIVE FORM OF TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

Rule of Formation, Annex the Perfect participle to each tense 
of tlie verb 6e in allits different modes, numbers and persons ; as, 
Thou art loved, I was loved, &c. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE VERB LOVE IN THE PASSIVE FORM. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being loved. ^ 
Compound. Having been loved. 

nTDICATIVB MODE. POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present I am loved, 1 may, can or must be loved. 

Imperfect I was loved, I might, &c., be loved. 

Perfect 1 have been loved, I may,can or must have been loved. 
Pluperfect, I had been loved, I might, &c., have been loved, 

F. Future, I shall or will be loved. 

S, Future, I shall have been lovecL 

IMPERATIVE. 

Be loved, or lje thou or you loved. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present To be loved. Perfect, To have been loved* 

EXERCISE. 

For the Board or Slate. 

Verbs to be used. 

Strike, Perfect Participle struck. 

Drive, " " driven. 

* Make, " " made. 

According to the Rule of forming the Passive — ^write the Perfect tense of 
^e Passive form of strike^ in all the persons and numbers.; also the Pluper- 
feet tense of the Passive form, in the Indicative and Potential modes. 
Write the Imperfect tense of the Passive form of" strike" " drive" " make." 
Write the Future tense of the Passive form of the same verbs. 
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REMARK. 

Other words often separate** the parts of thepassive form ; afl| 
The subject tmll, I hope, be well considered, fful be oonsidartdy 19 
thepassive form. How are the parts separated ? 

Tautolog} should always be avoided. How are the parts separated ? 

COMPOSITION. 

Fill the WaiJB'with Passive forms of transif^e ▼eite. 
Model 

The sea by the wind. 

The sea is agitated by the wind. 

The eartlif — by the sun. 

The eyes — by looking at the sun. 

His hnibs — by the cold. 

The book should — diligently. 

The Creator — by all men. 

I — that the plan will succeed. ^ 

FOR PARSING. 

Analyze and Parse the following. 

He was persuaded to yield. 
He was visited by his friend. 
Mercy was offered to him. 
The report was generally believed. 

§ 83. THE INl'ERROGATrVE FORM. 
1. When a question is asked, the principal verb or its aux- 
iliary, usually stands before the subject or nominative case. 

2. The auxiliary do is commonly employed in the present tense, when a 
question is asked, asd did in the imperfect. 

3. When a question is asked in the passive form, the parts of the verb de, 
•tand before the noi^ative case in the Present and Imperfect Unset of the 
hidicaiiil>e. In othertenses the auxiliary stands first. 

■ . k < - 

^The auxiliaries of the active form are often separated from the principal 
verb by some intervening word or words 3 as, I hone recently heard the news. 

t Each of the blanks maybe filled with several verbs, and with different 
tenses of the same verb. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Do you understand t* Prennt tense, 2d person. 
Did you understand t ftnperfect tense, 2d penon. 
DoMiie understand?-. Pr^^eni tense, 3d person, 
/^id they obey ? Wha^ tease, number and person I 
/ Will he go ? What t^se^ number and person ? 
Are you persuaded? Present Interrogckive Pcuno€. 
Was he persuaded t What form and tense ? 
Will he be persuaded^ What form «id ^nye 1 
\ Have you heard ? What tense and porson? 
Conjugate tfi^^jcerb^iowa in the InterrogaSive form ; as, Do I lore? dort thott 
wre 1 do you love Tdo^s he love ? Sec. Did I love ? didst thou love? did he 
love ? dtc. r • > 

BXiLA^LES TO BS ANALYZED AND- PABSID. 
Model. 

SxKTBKCK. Have you received the letter? 

Akalyzx. You is the nUjject, 2d person. Have received, u the prtdieaiM, 
Have received the letter, is the modified predicate. 

Parse. You is a Personal Pronoun, 2d person, of the plural fonn, the mib- 
ject of have received. RtUe. 

Have received, w a regular transitive verb. Indicative mode, Perfect teni^ 
Sd person, singular, and agrees with you, its subject. Rule. 

Letter ii the object of have received. 

Analyze and Pane. 

Hav^ you read the book ? 

Did you hear the voice? 

Shall we walk in the garden ? 

Can he recover his health ? 

Will he meet his fiiend ? ^ 

Can love be bought with ffold? 

Can gold gain friendship ? 

^ § 84. NEGATIVE FORM. 

1. A verl) is conjugated in the negative fonn, by employing 
Uie adverbs not or tiever. 

EXAMPLES. 

I do no< believe. I see noL 

I shall not remain. I can not ga 

* I nter rogations in grave or emphatic style frequently omit the aoxiliaiy da, 
9a, '* Believest thou this V '* Know ye not 7'^ 
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§ 85. EMPHATIC FORM. 

In earnest or emphatic language, the auxiliary verb do^ is 

frequently employed ; as, 

I do love. I do know. 

I did love. I did know. 

§ 86. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

1. A defective verb is one which wants some of the modes 
or tenses. 

S. The auxiliary verbs can, shall, may, have two forms, present and paH ; tm. 
Can, could f 4*c. 

3. Ought is defective, and is used only in one form; ** Had ought or could 
ought'' is improper. 

4. Quoth is defective, and usually stinds before its nominative ; as, ** Quoth 
he.** Beware is defective, and is used chiefly in the Imperative and InQnitive 
modetj but occasionally in the Future Indicative and the Imperfect PotentiaL 

$ 87 OBSERVATIONS ON THE VERBS. 
1. GRAVE OR FORMAL STYLE. 

(a) The Scriptures, addresses to the Deity, and sacred songs differ from com- 
mon style, in using the pronouns //toti, ye and thee for you, thy and thine for 
your, and a termination of the second and third person, singular, of verbs, in 
tt and th;* as, « Thou hearest," « bclicvest thou 1" " Who hath believed ?" 
« 7%ii|0is the power " " Ye are the salt of the earth." « Seek ye." 

(6) The same usage is countenanced in grave and impassioned poetry. 

IL THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

{a) The sign of the Subjunctive is often omitted ; as, " Wore I to go/' '' had 
he listened to my advice," for ** if I were, if he had" 

{b) Were is sometimes used for " would be or could be ; ob," If it were pos- 
sible, they would deceive the very elect," ** It were easy," that is, it would be 
easy. 

(e) Had is sometimes used for ''if I might have, or if I could have^'^as, O 
had I the wings of a dove. 

Had rather is improperly used for " would rather.'' 

(d) The auxiliaries might, could, wotdd or should, are used in the Subjune- 

* Hie regular termination in $ is also used in this style ; as. He sees or seeth 
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live mode in a very indefinite sense, in respect to time. *' I would go if 1 
could," is an expression which may be used in reference either to present or 
future time, but it cannot be used in reference to past time. ** I might go 
to-day or to-morrow ;" this expression may refer to present or ftiture time. 
The Present and Imperfect tenses ofW^ Potential form of the Subjunctive 
mode, may refer either to present or future time.* 

in. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

(a) The Imperative has strictly but one person, viz : the one addressed or 
the second person. A form of the 1st and 3d persons, however, is given in 
several English Grammars, as follows : 1st person, " let me love, let us love," 
3d person, " let him love, let them love." In these forms, let is a transitive 
verb in the Imperative mode, and governs tlie pronoun in the objective case. 

(6) The first and third persons of pronouns are sometimes the subject of the 
Imperative j as, " Bo my tongue mute." " Hallowed be thy name.** " Well, 
march we on — meet toe the medicine of the sickly weal j and with him pour 
we, in our country's purge, each drop of us." — Shakapeare. 

Such expressions may be regarded as elliptical ; still they would lose much 
of their force, if other words were supplied. 

The pronoun we with the Imperative, is perhaps, peculiar to poetry. But 
nouns and pronouns of the third person, occur both in prose and in poetry ; as, 
Be it enacted, i. e., let it be enacted; be my tongue mute, i. e., let my tongue 
be mute. 

TENSES. 

(a) The Present tense of the verb is sometimes employed by historical 
writers, in describingevents that are past, but which seem present to the mind 
of the narrator who is transported back in imagination to tlie scene of action. 

(ft) The Present tense often refers to what is future, when preceded by the 
words, when, as soon as, after, and the like ; as, When the boat arrives I shall 
learn the news. 

(c) None of the tenses arc absolutely restricted to the time indicated by their 

♦ In the subjunctive mode, there is a peculiarity in the tenses which should be noticed. 
"When 1 say, if it raitts, it is underato««l iliat I am uncertain of the fact, ai the tinr\e of 
speaking. But when I say, ^* Jf f I raijind, wg shouhl J)e obliged urseek shelter," it Is 
not understood that I am uncertain of the fact; o i iho contrary, it i^ undHrstood that I 
am certain, it does not rain at the lime of speakin?. Or if I say, " if ii did not rain, 
I would take a walk." I convey the idea that it dof^s rain at the moment of speaking. 
Tliia form of our lenses in the subjunrtivo mode hi:? never been the sniijeci of much no- 
tice, nor ever received its due explanation and arrangement. For this hypothetical verli 
is actually a present tense, or at least indefinite,— it certainly does not Ijelong to p;»s*. 
time. It is further to be remarked, ihat a negative sentence always implies an aflinna- 
live— " if it did not rain," impliea that it rfwesVain. On the contrary, an affirmative sen- 
tence implies a negative — "' if it did rain," implies that it does not. 

In the past lime, a similar distinction exists ; for " if it rained yesterday," denotes ui^ 
certainty in the speakei's miml— but " if it had not rained yesUrday," implies a cortniif 
ly, that xidid nXn.— Wfh^tor. 
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Barnes. Th« Imperfect tense denotes computed, as well as unfimsfaed iBfectiefi 
in past time ; as, I rode, I was riding. It is still less precise when applied to 
the Subjunctive mode. The conditional particles, if, though, ^, preceding » 
verb in the Present or Imperfect tense, denote either present or fiOitre c<m- 
tingency^ ^P 

The auxiliaries shall and wUl are considered the signs of the Future tense. Bat 
ehaU often denotes present obligation, and w%ttj present purpose or determina- 
tion. They differ also in this respect ; wtU, in the first person intimates resolu- 
tion or promising 5 in the second person, only foretells j as, I will reward the 
good 5 he will be sorry for his act. 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person simply foretells; in the second and 
third persons it is used to command^ to promise, or to express the determina- 
tion of the speaker ; as, You shaU go ; they shail inherit the earth. 

The reverse is generally true in interrogative sentences ; as, Shall I go ? 
i. e , do you command me to go ? Will he come 7 i. e., does he intend to 
come. 

IV. PARTICIPLES. 

The Present Participle is often used passively ; as, *^ The ship is building/' 
the number " is increasing.^' Being built, and being increased, are ejqpren km 
unauthorized by correct usage. See Part III. under Participles.* 



GENERAL REVIEW. 

I. Into what two genera) elasses are verbs divided. 

2 Give examples of transitive verbs,— of intransitive. 

3. Explain the difference between transitive and intransitive verbs. 

4. Explain the difference between the Active and Passive forms oTa trtmti^ 
tive verb. * 

5. Name the modes. What does each mode denote 7 Examples of each. 
The signs. 

6. Name the tenses. What does each tense denote ? Examples of eaeh 
The signs. 

7. What are the auxiliaries ? Explain their use. 

8. Explain the passive form of transitive verbs by examples. 

9. Conjugate the verb love. Give the synopsis of the same verb. 

10. How are regular verbs distinguished from irregular ? Give examples of 
each. 

II. Give the synopsis of the passive form of the verb love. 

12. Conjugate the verb be ; uie verb go ; the verb do. " 

13. Give examples of the emphatic form of a verb j of the interrogative form ; 
of the negative form. 

• The grammar is printing. TJie bra^s is forging. This is in my opinion a 
vicious expression, probably corrupted from a phrase more pure, but now some- 
what obsolete ; the book is a printing; the brass is a forging ; a being property 
of. and printing nnd forging verbal nouns signifying action.— Johnson. 
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§ Sd. THE ADJECTIVE. 

* Review $ 24, Part 1. 

Define the adjective. $ 25, or $ 43 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into two classes, DeBcripUve 
and Definitive, 

§ 89. DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. Descriptive adjectives are words which qualify or de- 
scribe the meaning of nouns or pronouns. 

2. Such as are derived from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives ; as, American, English. 

3. Adjectives derived from verbs and having the form of 
participles are called participial adjectives ; as, Enduring 
friendship, a bereaved parent. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAKBBD. 
§90. RULE. 

Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define ; 
as, A good man, a large dwelling. 

Model 

Sentence. Shady trees surround the dwelling. 
Analyze. Trees is the sxtbject ; surround, the predieaU. 
Shady trees Uie modified subject. See § 14. 
Surround the dwelling, the modified prediceUe. 

Parse. Shady, is a descriptive adjective ; it describes or qualifies treea 
Rule, The other words are parsed according to models previously given. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The fragrant flowers porfume the aii*. 

The morning sun is bright and clear. 

Dutiful children obey their parents. 

A wise son maketli a j^lad lather. 

The diligent scholar treasures up knowledge. 
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The winter was severe. — Bees are industrious. 
Histoi7 is interesting. — The fruit is^elicious. 
He is disinterested. — Time is short 

. WoTE. — ^Adjectives are otten placed after the verb 6e, and with it form the 
predicate ; as, The scholar is diligent ', U diligent, is the predicate 3 diligent is 
the adjective, and belongs to sdiolar, which it describes. 

REMARK. 

Adjectives are oflen used as nouns, es|)ecially in the pluraJ ; as, 
The goody the p/ojligale ; and nouns are sometimes used as adjec- 
tives; as. A gold watch, a snow storm. 



COMPOSITION. 

Fill the blanks with descriptive adjectives. 

A — heart makes a — countenance. 

politeness consists in — behavior to aU. 

The — song of the nightingale cheered the — night. 
The old man was — and — 
The youth was — and — — 

§ 91. DEFINITIVES. 

Definitive adjectives are such as define or limit the mean- 
ing of nouns and pronouns. 

This class includes Articles, Numerals and the Pronom- 
inal adjectives. 

§ 92. ARTICLES. 

An or a, and the, are called Articles. They are placed be- 
fore nouns which they define, and may be properly termed 
Definitive adjectives. 

(a) An stands before words beginning with a vowel sound, 

(b) A stands before words beginning with a consonant 
sound; as, A bii^d, a use, a yew-tree. 

NoTK. 1. A stands before words beginning with vowels which can be 
sounded only with the assistance of the consonants t/ or to ; as^ [y] union, a 
etUogy, 

Note t. An ia used before words beginning with ^ and accented on the 
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second syllabU , tis, An hUtorical poem, an heroic ad ; and before words be* 
ginning with a silent h ; as, An hatior. 

KoTE. 3. An or a denotes a class or an individual ; as, An eagle is a bird 
of prey J meaning any eagle. I saw an eagle yesterday 5 meaning a parUcidar 
eagle. 

Note. 4. An or a is often used in a wide and indefinite sense, and on that 
account is commonly styled the indefiniie £[rticle 3 as, Give me a book; such a 
one, many a time. 

Note. 5. Tfie denotes a class or an individual 5 as, The elephant is a lai^e 
and strong animal y meaning any elephant, or the whole class of elephants. 
Did you see the elephant wnich passed to-day ? meaning a particular elephant. 

Note. 6. As the often points out particular things, it is styled the definite 
article. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the following expressions be corrected ; and let the reason be glTen in 
each instance for the correction made. 

Tbe clock is a hour and an half too fast A honest man sold me 
a ox. A Iiuhan is a hard master. Such an one can be a upright 
judge. A early pear will keep but an short time. A old coat is 
an useless garment. A idle man stole an horse from a honest oneu 
A ounce of prevention is worth an himdred pounds of cure. 

§ 93. The NumeraU are such as denote number ; as. 
One, two^ firsts second, 

§ 94. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

1. Those definitives which are sometimes used as adjec- 
tives, and sometimes as pronouns, may be called Pronamir 
not adjeetives. 

2. They are Mis, that, these, those, (demonstratives ;) each, either, neither, 
(distributives ;) soine, anv, one, all, siich, (indefinites;) other, another, none, 
muchf many, few, both, same, several, former, latter. 

3. One and other are thus declined. 

Singular. Plural, 



Norn. 


One, 


Other. 


Others 


Poss. 


One's, 


Other's, 


Others' 


Obj. 


One. 


Other. 


Others. 



Note. — ^In parsin*?, an or a and Vie miy be called articles, and the definitives 
ihu, that, &,c., may be called adjectives when they stand before nouns ; aod 
pronotmx when thev stand alone. ^ 
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EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** This is true charity.'* ITih, is the subject ; is true charUf/f is the modified 
]>itedicate. This, stands In place of a noun and is ttaerefore ^ pronowi, nomina- 
tive case^ the subject of is. 

Tfiis (lay will be remembered. 

That event lias been recorded. 

Oiie- is apt to love one's self. 

Some were wise, others were foolish. 

H^])le.is(^s some; he disgusts others. 

jMch labor lias been bestowed. 

Many lioin-s li:ivo been wasted. 

A few days will determine his destiHy. 

Others m.-iv boast ; 1 will be silent 

•^11 must (lie ; none can escape. 

•^ thousand soldiera were encamped. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Connect two descriptive adjectives with each of the following nocms 

Model. 
— — days. — — glass. — — sea. 

Bleak cold days. Clear smooth glass, ' Dark blue sea. 

NOUNS. 

Sky, cloud, sim, temj)est, mountain, lake, wood, river, valley 
island, shore, cliff, beach, sand, waves, forests, fields, cloud, eyei, 
gai'dens, roses. 

2, 'Connect three descriptive adjectives with each of the following nouns 

Model, 

A — — •— pebble. A — — — Frenchman. 

A tvkUej smooth, round })^bble. A tall, handsome, active Frenchman 

NOUNS. 

1. Cat, do«r, wolf, fox, horse, butterfly. 

2. American, Indian, Englishman. 

3. Rose, tn^e, poppy, lily, flower. 

4. Ser])ciit, viper, snake, frog, lizai'd. 

* The noun after the Pronmiinn! adjectives used alone, can be easily siip- 
* plied; as, i^ome, that is, some persons Othershowever, in the plural, is strict- 
ly a pronoun, as it cannot bn nsed before anmin cither expressed or ondenrtood. 
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§ 95. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

!• The quality in one object is often spoken of in compari- 
Bon with the same quality in itself, or in some other object. 

EXAMPLES. 

(a) The same quality in three different objects may be compared as follows i 

Iron is hard ; hardness is a quality in iron. 

Steel is harder than iron ; hardness is a quality in steel, but this quality ex- 
ists in a higher degree in steel than in iron. 

Diamond is the hardest of the three ; hardness is a quality in diamond, but 
this quality exists in a higher degree than it does either in iron or in steel. 

(6)Tbe same quality in three different persons may be compared as foUowi i 

A w%u man ; a wiser man than he ; the wisest man of the three, or of all. 

A good man ; a better man than he ', the best man of the three, or of all. 

A gretU man ; a greater man than he ; the greatest man of the three, or of all, 

(c) Different degrees of a quality in the same object may be expressedas 
follows I 

The boy was mischievotu at home, more mischievout at school, but the moti 
waMckievous at church. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. Comparison is the variation of an adjective to denote 
the same quality in different degrees. 

2. There are three jprincipal degrees of comparison, 
called the positive, the comparative and the superlative, 

3. The positive denotes the simple quality, without spec- 
ifying the degree of it ; as, Mild, great. 

4. The comparative denotes a higher state of the same 
quality than the positive ; as. Milder, greater. 

5. The superlative denotes a higher or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the comparatwe; 
as, Mildest, greatest. 

§ 96. REGULAR COMPARISON. 
1. Adjectives of one svllable are commonly compared 
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by annexing to the positive, er or r, for the comparative^ 
and esty or «^, for the superlative. 

fioTE.—R and at are added when the positive ends in e. 

EXAMPLES . 

Pos. Com. Sup, Po8, Com. Sup. 

Tall, taller, tallest Late, later, latest or last 

Wde, wider, widest Great, greater, greatest 

Note.— Adjectives of two syllables ending in y or silent e are compared in 
the same way ; the y being substituted for t ; as, Happy, happier, happiest 

2. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and most, or less and 
least ; as, Skilful, ?nore skilful, most skilful ; learned, more or 
less learned, most or least learned. 

8. An imperfect degree is exprossed by the ending ish ; as, 
Blue-t5A, dark-2sA. 

§ 97. IRREGULAR COMPARISON. * 

The following adjectives are irregular in their compariton. 
Pot. Com. t^up. Pos. Com. Sup, 

Good, better, best. Fore, former, foremost or tint 

Bad. or ill, worse, worst. Old * elder, eldest 

Little^ less, least Late, later, latest or last 

Much, more, most Far, farther, farthest. 

Many, more, most Near, nearer, nearest ornext 

4. Some words add most to form the superlative ; as, Hind, 
hinder-mos^ ; in, ijnner, inner-most ; up, upper, upper-mo5/, &c. 

Note.— Some adjectives d*) not admit of being compared ; as, Roundf ^ptartj 
tpherical, ^'C. 

Remark.— Various degrees of comparison are expressed by means of ad» 
verba, adjuncts, and by emphasis ; as, Very sick, exceedingly great, in the high 
t$t degree censurable. 

R X E II C T F? E . 

Give the compTrative and superlative. 

High. Grateful. Good. HI. 

Low. Unmindful. Little. Generous. 

* ♦ Thus compared only when applied to persons. The regular form old, old 
«r, okUatf is applied eithe«to persons or tilings. 
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Small Cheerfbl. Happy. Penurious. 

Great Attractive. Lofty. Extravagant 

DfRECTiON. The word more should never be prefixed to the 
comparative degree of an adjective ; nor the vv^ord most to tlie 
siifierlative degree. Double comparatives and double sujierlatives 
should be carefully avoided. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who was a more wiser man than Solomon. It was the beauti^ 
fulest sight 1 ever saw. A more honester man you cannot find. 
My master is more kinder than my mistress. Summer is the 
delightfulest season of the year. The pine is more tail than the 
cedar. The good are more happy than the Iw^. Socrates was 
much more wiser tlian Alcihiades. Have you seen a rounder bull 
than tills ? The book is more square than the block. 



REVIEW. 

1. What is the meaning of the word adjective ? 
^ Into what two general classes may adjcctiTes be divided I 
S. What are descriptive adjectives 7 Proper adjectives T Participial Sfd- 
jectives ? Give examples of each. 
^' 4. What are definitive adjectives ? What does this class include. 
*■ 6. Name the articles. What is the difference between an and a T 
r 6. Why are the articles called definite and indefinite T 
/ 7. What are pronominal adjectives ? Name them. 
8. Define comparison. How many degrees ? 
•9. What does tlie positive denote ? The comparative ? The laperlative ? 



§ 98. PRONOUNS. 

What does the word pronoun signify Y $ $ 19» 20. 

CLASSES. 

ProiK)tD[is may be divided into two classes, Personal and 
Relative. 

The personal pronouns have already been explained. Sec $$ 61, 62 

§ 99. RELATIVli: PRONOUNS. 
1. A relative pronoun is one that refers to a preceding 
noun or pronoun, which is called the antecedent* 
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NoTEr— Antecedent signifies " going before, or preceding.'' 

Remarks — Sometimes, especially in poetry, the natural order of the 
if changec^ and the relative refers to a noun or pronoun following it 



EXAMPLES. 



Thd man who is happy ; wTio is the relative ; it refere to 
man iathe antecedent 

The^ight whick I saw ; which is the relative ; sight is the ante- 
cedent 

The people who are assenil)led ; point out the rdalive^ the onfo- 
ctdent^ 

WHO, WHICH, THAT. 

2. jWIu), tvhich and that are the relative pronouns* 
8./ Wh> refers to persons, or to things personified* 
4J Which refers to animals and things. In ancient 
writings, which sometimes refers to persons. 
6. Tluxt refers to persons, animals and things. 



DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVES. 
Singular and Plural. 



Norn. Wlio 
Poss. AVTiose 
Obj. Whom 



Wliich That 

Whose 

Wliich That 



The relatives who and which, when used in asking questions, are 
called ijUerrogalives. 

Note. — ^The noun to which the interrogative refers is found in the anawei 
to the question ; as, Who did this 7 Ans. Jaines, i. e., it was James who, ^Icc 



EXERCISE. 

Fill the blanks with relatives. 

Note.— The'objective case of the relative generally stands btfore the 
ntivo verb which governs it, and ttfler the preposition. 

The people — we saw. 

The king — comninnded, was obeyed. 

The birds — fly in thri air. 

The man — haJs no music in hima^lg 

The events — are passing. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

For direction see ^S 99, "2. 3. 4. 5. 

The bird whom I caught lias escaped. Tb friend which 1 
loved has gone. There were some cities wlio aspired for liberty. 

The rose whom vve siiw iias faded. Ti.<: sou in which my 
bapes were placed was lost at sea. 

FOR PARSING.* 

§ 100. RULE. 

The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in geT^ 
derj number and person, 

REMARKS. 

1. The relative in the different cases is parsed like other pronounflL 

2. The objective ctise of tlie relative nsnaily st<inds l>efore the 
transitive verb that governs it, hut after a pre[)osition. 

Parse the relatives. 

The master, loho tauj^lit jis. 

The trees, ivkich were planted. 

He, who preserves tne^ to whom^ 1 owe my being, 

wliose I am, and whom] 1 ^;;!•v•^ is eternal. 
The city, lohich Romulus built is called Rome. 
The boy, who rends. I'lie ruiiuial which runs. 
The letter, ivh'ch 1 have i'v'ccived. 
My friend, whom I esteciu. 
The rose, which we saw is ladin«r. 
The tree, ifutt we passed has withered. 
Whose book is this, tvhich )ou ^ave me ? 

i lOL COMPOIJXD PROXOIIXS. 

■ 1. The word self is often added to the personal pronouns 
himy her J my^ thy,, it^ to express emphasis ; as, Hima^, 
itaeZf, &c. 

*A8 the relative is a connective, tl:e sontenros in which it occurs cannot b0 
properly analyzed until compound seiitoiicos have been cxplained- 
t Whom is governed by the preposition to. 
X Whom is in the objective case and governed by nerve. 
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Singular. 
Fint Person. Second Penon. Third Perwrn. 

Norn, and Ob;, lAjself. Thjself. liself. 

Plural. 

Nam. and Ohj. Ourselves. Yourselves. Themselves. 

NoTE.^&(f, (plural aelTes) is used alone, aa a noun. When prefixed ta 
other wordi it makes a part of a compound adjective $ as, Se^f-complaccni, 

WHAT. 

2. What is called a compound pronoun, because it haa 
the meaning of that which^ these which^ or those which!^ 

EXAMPLES. 

I heard u^ud you said ; that is those things which you said. 
I know what will please you ; that is, the things which will please 
you. 

Model of parsing what. 

Skntencx. I have heard what has' been alleged. 
What is a compound relative, and is used in the sense of that which, 
7%U is in the objective case, and is the object of heard, li^hich is in ttm 
BCMninative case, and is the subject of has been alleged. 

Parse what in the following sentences. 

I have done what you cotninanded. 

You will know what I have said. 

What you have said is true. 

They are informed of what you did on the last night. 

They know what is right 

Remark 1. What is sometimes an adjective. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

In what character he appeared is unknown. 

At what time he will arrive is unceitain. 

It is not material what names are assigned them. 

Remark 2. What, when used in asking questions, is called 
an interrogative. 

* A noun can always be supplied after the relatives what and which. They 
■re thwefore strictly a4)ectives. 
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Note.— When uaed u an interrogatiTe, a noun is expreMed or undentood 
after loAot 

EXAMPLES. 

fVhat [thing] will you do ? Jfhai [deed] have I done ? 
fFhal ,conset\uence will follow the tuloption of this measure? 
H'luU news have you heard to-day ? 
NoTi;^-Other uses of what, will be explained in Part III. 

3. Whoever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever, whichever* 
whichsoever. 

(a) These compound words are oflen used in the sense of two 
pronouns, and are parsed like what. 

{b) fVfuUever, whatsoeverj whichever and whichaoeveTf are often 
adjectives and agree vnth Uie noun following. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Whoever dreads punishment, deserves it 

Whoever has the sense of he who; he is in the nominative ease,— the sab- 
ject of deserves ; who is also in the nominative, and is the subject of dreada. 

JVhat^er [thai whi6h'\ is, is right. 

Whatever link you strike, tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the 
chain alike. 

REMA RK . 

Thisj that, ihese, those, ea/ch, either, neither, some, any, one, aU, sudi^ 
other, another, none, much, many, more, most, both, same, several, for- 
mer, latter, may be called pronouns, when the nouns to which they 
properly belong are omitted. 

COMPOSITION. 
Supply TelatiYes and other words necessary to make complete aentenoes* 

ANTECEDENTS.* 

Model. 

The book — — is instructive. 

The book to/iie/t IJtave read is instructive. 

The man — — — . The youth — — -.- 

The sun — — — . Birds — — — 

— green banks — — — . — the husbandman — 

* The antecedents may be in any case, or place in tho sentence; which beat 
enits the learner's choice ; as, The man who is virtuous will be respected, <Mr. 
all will respect the man who is upright in his dealings. The relative ahoida 
be placed aa near aa ponible to its antecedent 
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§ 102. ADVERBS. 

Here review ^ 29. 1, 2, 3, and $ 30. 

Mention the office of different kinds of adveilM. 

Define the adverb. $ 30. What does adverb signify 7 $ 29. 

CLASSES. 

1. Adverbs may be divided into various classes ; aSf 

Adverbs of manner ; 

Adverbs of time ; 

Adverbs of place ; 

Adverbs of assent, denial, or doubt; 

Adverbs of comparison and quality ; 

Adverbs of interrogation ; 

Adverbs of quantity, &c. 

2. Most adverbs are used to ex|3ress the same meaning, as mighf 
be expressed by a combination of other words ; as, He acted tmsdy^ 
i.e., he acted with icisdom ; he stopped here, i.e., in this place ; 
when shall I see you ^ i.e., at what time shall I see you ? he visits 
me ojlen^ i. e., many times. Whence art thou 7 le., from what place ; 
Where ai*e you 7 i.e., in what place. 

§ 103. COMPARISON. 

1. Most adverbs which end in ly are compared by more 
and most, or less and least ; as, Justly, (pos.) more justly^ 
(comp.) most justly, (sup.) ; wisely, (pos.) less wisely, (comp.) 
least wisely, (sup.) * 

2. A few adverbs add er for the comparative, Mid est for 
the superlative ; as, Sooner, soonest, oftener, oftenest. 

A few are compared irregularly ; as, 

Little, less, least. 

Much, more most. ^ 

Badly or ill, worse, worst. 

Far, farther, farthest. 

Forth, further, furthest. 

Note. — Forth is an adverb'. Further and furtltest, are used either u ait 
jectives or adverbs 
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REMARK. 



A large proportion of the adverbs may be known by their an- 
swering to the questions how^ when^ where '^ how muAf as, The 
waves dash ; — how ? Ans. Violently, The adverb violenUif, an- 
siyers the question, and modifies dash. He will return ; — when ? 
Ans. Immediaiely. 

§ 104. RULE. 

Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Model 

Sentence. 7\me flies swiftly. 

Analyze. 7W« u the subject. Flies is the predicate, modified by mo^Uif 
FlieM swiftly is the modified predicate. 

Parse. 7\'me is a common noun; Jlies ib an irregular intrantitive veib 
both parsed acccording to prerious models. 

StD^y, is an adverb and modifies flies Rule. ^ 

Analyze and Parse. 

The stream flows smoothly. 

The wind blows violently. 

The time will surely come. 

How can the enemy escape ? 

The question may be settled amicably. 
^ I will never distrust your friendship. 

WL The inimor should not be cretlited. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

She reads properly. She wiites neatly. 

FOR COMPOSITION. 

Note.— Adverbs should be placed near the verbs which they modify. Noi 
and never should stand afler the auxiliary verbs, may, can, shall, wiUf might, do, 
would, should, could, did; as, I will never distrust — not, 1 never will, &-C 

Compose sentences which shall contain the following adverbs. 

Anxiously. Much. Often. 

Occasionally. Too. Sometimea. 

Frequently. Very. When. 

Immediately. Chiefly. Until. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 
AdjectiTet are sometimes improperly used as adverbs. 

Henry writes careless; it should be car&tssly. He did not con- 
duct proper. He acts foolish. She behaved ruder (it sliouid be 
more rxuicly) tlian she ought He acted bolder than was ex|)eeted. 
I shall never tliiiik mean of you. Janies reads distinct, writes 
neat, and recites correct. Do not walk so slow. 

§105. PREPOSITIONS. 
Here review $$ 32, 33. Define the prepdsltioiL 



LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 



Above. 
About. 
Across. 
After. 
Affainst 
Alons. 
Amid, or 
Amidst. 
Among, or 
> Amongst. 
Around. 
At 

Athwart. 
Before. 
Behind. 



Below. 


In. 


Till 


Beneath. 


Like. 


To. 


Beside, or 


Notwithstanding. 


Toward, or 


Besides. 


Of. 


Towards. 


Between, or 


Off. 


Under. 


Betwixt 


On. 


Underneath. 


Beyond. 


Out of. 


Until. 


By. 


Over. 


Unto. 


Down. 


• Overthwart 


Up. 


During. 
Ere. 


Round. 
Saving. 


Upon. 
With. 


Except 


Since. 


Within. 


For. 


Through. 


Without 


From. 


Throughout 


Worth. 


REMARKS. 





1. Several words in the list above are usually regarded as adveihs, when i 
are not followed by nouns ; as, He has gone below, or ttp, or down, or alot^^ 
around, Slc. It is, however, generally easy to supply the noun, when it is not 
expressed. 

2. Save and except, are strictly verbs in the Imperative mode and govern an 
objective case, or a whole clause. But they are commonly treated as preposi- 
tions. 

3. Respecting, bating, saving, touching, excepting, which are sometimes 
called propositions, are really present participles, limiting some noun or pro- 
noun in the sentence. But they are regarded by some Grammarians as 
impositions. 

4 Like, is by some considered an adverb ; it is, however, followed by an 
ol>iective case, which is either governed by it, or by the preposition to, which 
tn most cases it would be awkward to supply. 

5 Worth is a noun when it means value; an adjective when it means Cfiod 
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m viUue iOy or deftrving qf. It is oflen Tollowed by an objedkoe eaae, and OB 
that account, is ranked by some grammarians among the prepontions. 
6. Bui in the sense of except is called a preposition. 

EXERCISE FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
Model, 

Sentence. Tautology is the repetition of the same word in a sentence. 

Analt'/k. Taxitolog^y 18 the suDJcct. fs the repetition^ is the predicate, 
modified by the adjunct, of the adme word in a sentence; and in a sentence 
modifies word, that is, it shows howor where the word must occur to make it 
tautology. 

Parse. Of la b. preposition, — it stands bqfore the noun word, which it 
governs in the objective case, and connects in sense with repetition. It con- 
nects or shows the relation between repetition and word. 

In is a preposition^ — it stands htfore the noun sentence, which it gOTenu in 
the objective case j it connects sentence to loord. 

§ 106. RULES. 

1. Prepositions connect words in a sentence, and show 
the relation between them. 

2. Prepositions govern the objective case. 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Note. In analyzin'^ sentences t ho lenner should be taught to regard the 
preposition with its object as tiie adjunct of some word whose meaning it limits 
or modilies. 

The rloctrinea of the irospel are pmetiral principles. 

The immense quantity of matter in the universe, presents a 
inOvSt striking display of Alini^^hty power. 

The rapid motions of the great Ixxlies of the universe, display 
the infinite power of tlie Creator. 

1 mentioned the unexpected meeting? with my friend, it? a distant 
spot, [/n iionnects sf>ot and meeting.] 

He directed my eye with his fingcir over another landscape. 

§ 107. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Review $$ 39, 40. What does the word " conjunction" signify ? What do 
ronjunctions connect ? 

The following is a list of nearly all the words usually termed 

conjunctions. 

And. 

Although. 
As. 
BecaoM- 



Except. 


Or. 


Unless. 


For. 


Since. 


Wherefore. 


If. 


Than. 


Whether. 


Lett. 


That. 


Yet 
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Both. NeHher. Then. 7et 

Hot JSor. Therefore. Save. 

Either Notwithttanding. Though. Still 

REMARKS. 

1. A nrnnber of the words in the list above, which are now employed to con • 
Aect words or sentences, appear to have been derived from the Imperativa 
I of Saxon verbs, whose primitive signification is as follows. 



English. 


Saxon. 


SignificoHon, 


And. 


an-ad. 


add to. 


But. 


hot. 


superadd. 


But (Except.) 


be-utan. 


be out. 


If 


gif. 


give, grant. 


Though. 


thaf 


allow: 


Yet 

Unless. 


get 
onles. 


dismiss. 



S. Several words in the list of conjunetwn» are called prepositions when they 
tra f<^owed by a noun or a pronoun iu the objective case. 
NoTE.r— For other remarks on conjunctions, see Part III. Sjmtax. 

§ 108. COMBINATIONS. 

Prepoations are not uufrequently united with other words, 
Ibnning a compouiid expression, equivalent in meaning to ar single 
word ; as, I looked on Virgil as a majestic wi-iter. 

Looked on, is a compound tranntive verb, equivalent in meaninj^ to '' regard- 
ed,'' or ^ considered." It has, like other transitive verbs, a pcusive form ; as, x 
Virgil toos looked on^ ^*c. 

EXERCISE. 
Analyze the sentences and parse the compound verbs. 

We must lookout for words as beautiful as can be found. — FeltoTk 
Words must be looked oiUfor, as bcatitiful as can be found. 
Politeness of manners, and knowledge of the world should 
principally be looked after in a tutor. -^Z>)'fe. 

Not K.— Some intransitive verbs ad-iu't of :i passive fori^, which includes the 
^reposition that followed the verb in the active form ; as. 

He referred to the civil war iii his remarks. [Active form.] 
The civil wfir^ was referred to in his remarks. [Passive form.] , 

He sincerely repented of his sins. [Active form.] 

His sins were sincerely repenied of [Passive form.] . 

He disposed of his propertv. [Active.] His property was du- , 

posed qf. [Passive.] ^ 
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Remark 1. Prepositions are sometimes connected with certailf verbal ad- 
jectives, forming what may be termed compound adjectives. The event was 
unJLookedfor ; the measure was uncalled for ; he lived neglected and unccared 
for. 

Remark 2. Prepositions are often inseparably united with nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, adverbs, and with other prepositions \ as, Af\:emoon, imprudent,* 
to-day, to-morrow. w 

Remark 3. The prepositions to, and ^br, are sometimes conne^d with aSf 
making a compound preposition, equivalent in meaning to "with respect to 5'' 
as. As for the rest ; as to myself. 

Remark 4. Other combinations of words frequently occur, such 2ts,As weU 
as, inasmuch as, what though, what if, as if. Such phrases are elliptical j and to 
understand the import of each word, it is necessary to supply a clause to com- 
plete the grammatical structure of the sentence. See Rule XXIII., Part III., 
and the Idiomatic Selections following Syntax. 

EXERCISES m ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Note. — While performing these exercises, the learner should be required 
to review those portions of parts I, and li. to which reference is made in the 
raamin, by the figures 1 , !2, 3, 4. 

The exercises are designed to call the attention of the learner to the princi- 
ples which have been explained and to fix tkem peniianently in the memory. 

Repeat Rules $ 56. ^ 60. § 76. ^ 78. $ 80. $ 90. ^ 100. $ 104. $ 106. 

EXERCISE I. 

The noun nnd the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The king' rules.2 Boys'*^ play.4 Time flies. Caesar command- 
ed.5 The bird was singing.^ Trees will grow.7 The king will 
conquer. The day had arrived.8 The suu had set^ The hands 
should 10 labor. Scholars should learn. The Americans might 
have submitted. The king should yield. 

EXERCISE II. 

Noun. Verb. Adverb. Modified Predicate. 

The storm rages violently.i^ The sluggai'd sleeps soundly. The 
birds were singing sweetly. The time was passing pleasantly. 
The hour will soon^^ aiTive. The ship sailed yesterday. The 

* For the sake of qase in pronouncing, the m is substituted for n, before p, 
b,' and m. 

» $ 46. 1. 4 $ 65. 3. 7 J 68. 7. »<> J 66. 3. 

« $ 76. » } 68, 4. 8 A 68. 6. " { 29. 1. 

• $ 40. • 5 68. 4. Frogreasiveform. » J 76, ^^ ^^. % 
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news came to-dav. Themistocles could not rest. Friends will 
certainly part The mau will never listen. Perhaps^ the child 
will recover. Roots grow downward. 

EXERCISE III. 

Adjective. Noun. \ erb. Adjunct Modified Subject Modified Predi- 
cate. Object. 

CruelBlvar desolates flourishing cities.3 A kind friend rescued 
nie from danger.^ The hunter killed a ferocious panther in the 
forest 

Grapes hang in clustei-sS on the vine.6 Prosperous gales waft 
the light ship over the sea. Some birds hang their nests on a 
slender twig? of the highest branch of the tree. 

EXERCISE IV. 

A simple sentence gradually extended by the use of adjuncts or modifying 
words. 

The storm^ drove. * 

A furious stomi drove the ship»9 

A furious stomi^^/rom the norih}^ drove the ship violently agauut 
the i*ocks. 

The wind blew. 

The gentle wind blew softly. 

The gentle south windy blew softly over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. 

A knowledge of the works of nature, enlarges tlie understanding. 

An extensive knowledge of the works of nature, eulargi^ tlie 
understanding of men, in a variety of ways. 

EXERCISE V. 

Passive Form. Interrogative Form. 

The debt will undoubtedly be cancelled. 
The village was shaken violently by the earthquake. 
The store was plundered by a gang of robbers. 
No season of life shouldjje spent in idleness. 
Will he be persuaded to go ? '2 Art thou he ?J3 

Note. — ^The verb in the inteffogative sentence has the form either of the 
Indicative or Potential mode. 

«$31. 7^31. io«,23. » 479. 

ft & 31. 8 « 14. •! What does this » { gi. 

• $ 31. 9 J 34. adjunat modify? 
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May 1 be permitted^ to go? Is the rumor confirmed ^ Can 
he succeed in his undertaking? Whither^ shall I fly? How 
could he do^ the cruel deed ? 

EXERCISE VI. 

The contented mind spreads ease and cheerfulness around it 

The school of experience teaches many useful lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared^ with those^ of ten*estrial itnimali^ 
exhihit a cei*tain distinctness of structuie, adapted* to their state 
and element. 

Birds, in general, ])rocure tlieir food by means of their beak. 

A nature infinitely wise can hardly be supposed to employ itself 
in vain. 

TJie spirit of libeity ha<l planted itself deeply among the Vir- 
ginians. • 

A foraging party of th ^ colonists, headed* by Argall, having 
stolen* the daughter of Powhattan, demanded of her &ther a 
ransom. 

COMPOSITION. 

EXERCISE I. 

Compose sentences which shall contain the following ezpreMioni 

duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent spirits 
Pei-severance and industi-y will 
The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter wliich I have lately receivecl 
It would afford me gieat satisfaction 

in reply to your 

acquainted with 

a delightful moming 
The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valuable 

EXERCISE II. 

OBJECTS. 

1. Let the parts of the following objects be enumerated. 

A ship. A plow. A clock. 

A l30ok. A chau-. A carriage. 

A house. A U-ee. An ear of com. 

A table. ^ A fence. A sleigh. 

2. Mention the uses of the same objects. A composition of several line* 
may be written on each, in describing the various uses, &c^^ 

, ^ 65 4. « ^80. 3 ^ 104 * ^ 65. 4. * ^19. « 6 94. 
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EXERCISE III. 

QUALITIES or OBJECTS. 
Every object admits of an adjective or adjunct, to express its quality or con 
dition, Its term, size, or comparative excellence; as, A boolCj a uirge Dook, €>r, 
the book is large ; a g^ood book, or, the' book is useful; a book abounding ui 
exceUent sentiments, 
tlxpresb some of the qualities or conditions of the following objects by ad* 
^Ktives or modifying adjuncts. 

An apple. A man. The ocean. 

A tree. A horse. A ship. 

A house. The sun. Gold. 

EXERCISE IV. 

The learner may in this exercise state all the ideas and facts, which be maj 
gain by reflection (Pleading on the following subjects. 

EXAMPLE. 

SubjecL — Iron. Iron is the most valuable of all metals. Its use to Bome 
extent was known at a very early period, and has followed the progress of 
civilization in the world. In its natural state it is found in beds of ore, from 
which, by an ingenious process, it is extracted and prepared for use. The value 
of this metal, which abounds in almost every region of the earth, can only be 
appreciated, by reflecting for a moment upon the numberless uses to which it 
is applied. 

The plow. Glass. Gundowder. 

A ship. The compass. The Art of PrintiDg. 

Silver. TJie telescope. Books. 

EXERCISE V. 

Iq this exercise let some of the benefits which are derived fh>m the foUoww 
iBg objects and provisions, be specified in writing. 

The ocean. Roads. • Rain. 

Rivei-s. Railroads. Wind. 

Mountains. Steam Engine. Sun. 

EXERCISE VI. 
Expand the following expressions according to the modcli 

Model. ^ 

I write. 

I write this letter. 

I write this letter to inform you that your son is well. 

I write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spints. 
1 write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spirits 
and is perftectly contented in his new situation 
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^OTK. — Each expression may be expanded to a mnch greater length than 
in the model. 

I am contented He went 

I believe. They stopped. 

Alonzo was not to blame. The choir sung. 

I love to read. Have you heard ? 

The learner can now Mnrite short compositions on subjects which are easy 
Bud familiar, like the following : 

SUBJECTS.* 

A visit. The advantages of an educatioB. 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue on the stars. 

A sleigh ride. A story of an elephant 

A dialogue on the study of grammar. 

An anecdote about Washington. 

LF/fTKR WRITING. 
The following is a proper example for imitation, in respect to the datingf 
beginning and closing of a letter 

©£n^g, Jime 16, 1769. 

®eai g^.mt) : 

0/ am oOuiaeo to iiou/ Pol ulwaX uiuibaiion/, wt Keuia UMia 

tbceuabmiM to iebiem^enl, u>liLch. Q) wab aLiKm6 poito op, o; am nwy 

moVe Inart eueV umjuiuuicL to viiit tao»e nolAvb ^cen.e6 vofujn, S iteoel 

u>oe3, and uHuca Q) nouy almoi. q) Xenumbei, uoa u>tbtv axL me. 

Jj-ii^nO-Jnih, Q) eueV |tiope^.\eo, uMuclt u> a6 nuvck a6 Q) eoet eateVtouteo 

poi anu mojn. 

& UH»e ooa ono uoaV6, Q) tnoim ulou, u>^, \iouA, conhmteo hMwen^ 

utxmca ot nxe, ono tSxoSt not cea^e to t>c ttUtI ono uoal 

@(£|Pectu>acae 9^l[erti, 

^WtECiom ^oti>|tet. 

REMARKS . 

Letters should be written in an easy and natural stjrle, but with a strict re- 
gard to neatness in the penmanship, and to propriety m the complimentary ad- 
dress and close, and also to pointing, folding and superscribing. 

The leirner should occasionally write letters to be examined and corrected 
by the tc'her. 

*The word ittbject in 4lis connection signiiies a tlumey or that about which 
wm may write or converse. 
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PART III. 



§ 109 SYNTAX. 

1. Syntax treats of sentences, and teaches the proper oon- 
Struction of words in forming them. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

1. Sentences are of five kinds ; dedarcUory^ imperative^ iniemga • 
tive, conditional and exclamatory, 

2. ^ declaratory sentence is one in which any thing is simply 
affii'med or denied of a subject ; as, Tune flies ; he will not under- 
stand. 

3. ^n imperative sentence is one in which a command is expressed : 
as, Buy tlie ti-ulh, and sell it hot. 

4. An inierrogative sentence is o|ie in which a question is asked; 
as. Who hath believed our i*ei)ort ? 

5. A conditional sentence is one in which something contingent oi 
hypothetical is expressed, and is always dependent on another sen- 
tence with which it is coimected by a conjunction; as, If it rains ) 
though he slay me. 

6. An exclamatory sentence is one in which something surprising 
is expressed, or in which full utterance is given to some strong or 
sudtlen emotion ; as, There stands the mighty Mansfield ! May 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 

7. Sentences are either simple or compound,, A simple sentence 
consists of but one proposition ; a compound sentence consists of 
two or more simple sentences. 

8. The simple propositions wliich make up a compound sen* 
tcnce, are called clauses or members, 

9. The leading clause is one on which the otlier members depend. 

10. A dependent clause^ is one which xnakes complete sense ou^ 
in connection with another clause. 
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§ 110. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A simple sentence contains only one subject or nomina- 
tive, and one predicate. See explanation in Part I. 

EXAMPLES. 

tVaier flows, is a simple sentence ; — it is a simple statemeDt, con- 
taining only one subject, loaier, and one predicate^ct^*. 

Birds fly. Why a simple sentence ? Which is the predicate ? 
Wliich the subject ? 

Tht sea roars. Why a simple sentence ? 

7^ trees jnd forth their leaves. What kind of a sentence ? Why ? 
Point out the subject, — ^the predicate. Which is the object or 
objective case ? Answer. Leaves, 

REMARKS. 

1. The subject of a sentence may be simple or compound. 

2. The subject is simple when it is a single noun j as^ The rose is fragrant $ 
rose is the simple subject. 

3. The subject is simple when it consists of two or more nouns joined \ry 
some connecting word, if what is asserted of them together cannot be asserted 
of them separately j as, Two and three make five, that is, two and three together 
make fire, but the same cannot be asserted of them separately, viz ; two make 
five, and tliree make five. 7\oo and three,then, are the simple subject of make. 
The horse and chaise are worth forty pounds. Horse and chaise, is t)^e sim- 
ple subject. 

4. The subject is compound when it consists of two or more Houns connected 
by a conjunction, if what is said of the whole, can be said of each separately j 
«8, Pompey and Caesar were Roman generals ; here, what is said of both can 
be said of each, viz : Pompey was a Roman general ; CaBsar was a Roman gfeft- 
eral. 

6. The predicate also may be simple or compound 5 simple, when but one 
thing is asserted of the subject ; compound, when more than one thing is as- 
serted of the subject j as, Honesty is praised ; is praised is a simple predicate 5 
it asserts but one thing of honesty ; honesty is praised and neglected ; is praised 
and neglected is a compound predicate, because more than one thing is asserted 
of honesty, the subject. 

§ 111. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
1. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences. 

«. The simple sentences which make up a compound sentence ar6 called 
riouscs 
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BXAMPLES . 
The wind subsides and the clouds disperse. 

The wind subsides, is a simple 'sentence or clause. 

The clouds disperse, is another simple sentence, or ^u»e. The conjunc- 
tion and connects them. 
Together they make a compound sentence. 

Metellus conquered Jugurtha and took his elephants. 

What kind of a sentence is this t Why 7 Point out the simple sentences 
or daoses which compose it. Which is the connecting word ? 

§ 112. CONNECTIVES.* 

The clauses of a compound sentence are connected by 
Conjimctions, Adverbs^ and Relatives, 

I. BY CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here review ^ 39. Repeat the list of conjunctions, $ 107. 
Do conjunctions connect words ? Give an example. $ 39. Give other ex* 
■mplet. 

BXAMPLES. 

Point out the conjunctions in the following examples and show what they 
eonnect 

True valor protects the feeble, and humbles the opJ)ressor. 

Is this sentence simple or compound T Of how many clauses is it com- 
posed 1 What word connects these clauses 1 

High seasoned food vitiates the palate, and occasions a disrelish 
for plain fare. 

The desert shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall blossom. 

Disappointment sinks the heart ; but the renewal of hope gives 
consolation. 

His vices have weakened his mind, av-l broken his health. 

I know not whether Charles was tiie author, but I imderatood it to 
be him. 

In the last sentence, there are three clauses or simple sentences. — 1. 1 know 
not 2. Charles was me author. 3. I understood it to be him. 
The first two are connected by whether f the 2d and 3d by buL 

* Particular attention should be given to the subject of connectives ; a neg 
leet of which, mi^es parsing a merely mechanical exercise. 
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If you would please to employ your thoughts ou that satjecti 
you would easily conceive our miserable con£tion. 

Thia compound sentence consists of two clauses or simple sentence!. 
1. P'rom \f to subjects. 2. From you to condition. 
The conjunction if connects them. 

If lie' approve my endeavoi*s, it will he an ample rewai^. 
If I had known the disU-ess of my friend, it would have been my 
duty to refieve him. 
I tliought that Titus was your friend. 
TVuU is the conjunction, and connects the two clauses. 

I see that you are sad. 

1 respect him because he is sincere. 

II. BY ADVERBS. 

MoTV. — Adverbs which connect clauses are called eonjuncHve adverbi. 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square. 

This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. Heisintoum. 2. HeUoe»tn 
Soho square. They are connected by the conjunctive adverb when. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation, the whole scene 
vanished. 

Whilst connects the two clauses. 

The rest will I set in order when I come. 

III. BY RELATIVES. 

He came to the Alps, which separate Italy from GauL 
This compound sentence is composed of two clauses. 1. He came to Ac 
Alps. 2. Separate Italy from Gavl. The relative whkhy connects them, and 
stands in the place of Alps , to which it refers as its antecedent 

I read the letter tohich he received. 

It is God, whom we worship. 

I am Miltiades, who conquered the Persians. 

The city, which Romulus built, is called Rome. 

REMARK. 

Combinations of words fVequently connect sentences, such as, In aa much 
£U, as well aSy in order that, with the intent thaty or any expression which 
seems merely to show the relation between the parts of a compound sentence 
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COMPOSITION. 
Write compoand sentences, using the following nouns and connectives 

yModel, 
Subject — ^The time. " Connective — When. 

dnrvpound Sentence. The time has come when I must depart We shall 



never forget the time when we 


parted. 




Subjects, 




Connectives. 


The woritL 




Which. 


Tlie man. 




Who. 


The youth. 




If. 


Youth. 




Wlien. 



Write other compound sentences, each of which shall include dn6 of the 
following connectives. 

Tfud, since^ and, ivhttha', lohiist, tchich, as well as, btd, or^ whose, 
whom, because, 

REMARKS. 

1. The learner will bear in mind, that every compound sentence contains ai 
many simple sentences or clauses, us it has finite verbs, expre^Med or implied. 

Note.— A finite verb is a verb not in the Infinitiw modCi 

2. It ie of great importance to umlerstand how the clauses of a compound 
sentence are connected, and what relation they bear to one another. The 
learner should never neglect a connective, but carefully consider whether it 
connects words or clauses, and whether it is an adverb,conjunction, or relative. 
After the office of the connective has been pointed out, each clause of tho 
compound sentence should be analyzed, as explained in Part I. 

§ 113. PUNCTUATION.* 

Note. — ^The importance of a correct punctuation will justify the introduction 
*rf*the subject in this place. The general principles which govern the use of 
the points or marks, will be ex-ily learned by oral instruction, or by writing 
sentences without marks, on the black-board, and punctuating them accoiriC 
ing to the general rules given below. 

THE USE OF THE COMMA. 
The comma [,] which is the mirk most frefiuently Used in puhctuaition 
may be inserted according to the following Rules : 

Rule 1. The comma should be used to separate the 
clauses of a compound sentence. 

* Writers differ much in regard to punctuation j some use fewer marks than 
others; some dispense entirely with the colon [:] j some use the comma where 
others would use the semicolon [;]. There is, indeed, a great want of uni- 
formity in punctuation, the principal object of which is to separate the paiti 
of a sentence, that their relations may not be misunderstood. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A wiM 80& maketh a glad father) but a foolish man despiseth 
liis mother. 

This is a compound sentence, consnting of two clauses which are sepaiated 
by a comma. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Analyze the foUowing sentences and explain the use of the comma. 
A 8toDe is heavy, and the sand [is] weighty. As cold water to 
a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. 

The sun had rif^en bright and high, 
And cloudless shone along the sky. 

(6) Insert commas in the proper places in the following compound seitfen 
res, Let each sentence oe analyzed before inserting the comma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiration is succeed- 
ed by indifference. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his mus- 
ter's crib Israel doth not know my people do not consider. He 
who preserves .me to whom I owe my being whose I am and 
whom I serve is eternal. 

NoTErf— When the compound sentence consists of two clauses only, 
which are closely connected, the comma may be omitted ; as, The sluggard is 
wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that can render a reason. 

Rule 2. The comma should be used to mark the omission 
of some word or words, necessary to a complete grammatical 
constructioiQ. 

EXAMPLE. 

Self conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospects of 
many a youth. 

By analyzing this compound sentence, it will be perceived, that the commas 
afler eonetii and prenanption^ denote the omission of andy or of the predicate, 
blasts the prospects ; for the compound sentence may be divided into as many 
parts as there are subjects ; as. Self conceit blasts, presumption blasts, and 
obstinacy blasts. The subjects taken together make a compound subject. 

E'5 ORCISE. 

(rt) Analyze the following sentences, and supply some word or woBds whoee 
omission is indicated by the comma. 

Heakh, life, possessions, connections, and pleasures, will ini|>e4r- 
cepiibly vanish away. '1 o err is Iinuian ; to forgive, divine, ills 
wiiddm, not his talents, auracted attention. 
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(6) Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in the following sentences. 

The earth the sea the rain the snow the night the day summei 
and winter seed time and hai-vest show foith the wisdom and 
goo<lne8s of the Creator. He was gigantic in knowledge in virtue 
ill hcaltli. 

Rule 3. The case independent, with its modifying words, 
all detached assertions and phrases, direct quotations, and ad- 
vei'bs used independently, or referring to the' whole sentence, 
should be separated by commas ; as, 

" Why, Mr. Pearson," said she, "you are just like Dr. Johnson, I think.' 
Mr. Fearaon is in the case independent; the adverb, tuAy, is used independ- 
ently, or it refers to the whole sentence ; aaid 8he, is a detached assertion. 
Wliy, Mr, Pearson, and said she, are separated by commas, according to the 
rule. 

jSfoTE. — ^The words, ye», nO, now, however, indeed, perhaps, again, finally , 
and the phrases, in sluyrt, at le^th, at least, in return, and the like, are gener- 
ally to be separated by commas from the words contiguous to them. 

Rule 4. A comma is sometimes used to separate words 

and clauses, expressing contrast or opposition ; as, 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind nature's hand. 

Though deep, yet clear 3 though gentle, yet not dull. 

Rule 5. When three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, or 
adverbs occur in succession, they should be separated by 
commas; as, 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well informed, and religious. The husband, wife, 
and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, 
request, and discuss. 

Rule 6. Clauses and phrases, which occur between words 
connected in construction ; and words in apposition,when accom- 
panied with adjuncts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 

Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated during his affliction^ 
into Latin verses. Cowper, the gi/led poet, 6ied in the year 1800. Miltiades, 
the sofi qf Cimon, theAthenian. 

!NoTE. — If the word in apposition is not limited by an adjunct, or qualified 
by an adjective, the comma stiould not be inserted ; as, Milton the poet 

Rule 7. The parts of a simple sentence are not generally 
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i>^parated, except when they, are long, or interrupted by 
pni'ases or explanatory words ; as, 

The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body. 

To be very active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
• atian of merit. 

Remark. — ^The insertion of a comma between contiguous words, closely 
««nnected in construction, should be avoided, unless such words are particu- 
f rly empHutic or important. 

SEMICOLON, COLON, AND PERIOD. 

The semicolon [;] is placed between the clauses of a period,* 

which ai*e less closely connected than such as are separated by 

commas. 

Note. — Tt is impossible to give very definite rules for the use of the semi- 
colon. Its use, like that of other pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
by observing how it is employed by the most correct writers. 

The colon [:] is used wlieu there is still less connection in the 
parts of a periotl, than that wliicli is indicated by the semicolon. 
See note above. 

The period [.] is used after a sentence which is complete and 
uidepejident 

A j)eriod is also used after tihhreviations ; as, N. S., P. S., N. B. 

The dash [ — ] denotes an ahnipt tiini 'u the sentence; or, that a 
significant pause is required ; as, Ho.rt^. lies the greoX-^false marble. 
It is also used to denote tJie omission of lettei*s in a wonU and of 
words in a sentence; as, K — g for king. 

The mark of interrogation [?] is r.sed to denote that a question' 
is asked. 

The mark of exclamation [ ! ] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The pai-enthesis ( ) is used to include an exjilanatory clause, not 
connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, ai'e used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word, f 



* A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense, and not connected 
■»a construction with what follows. — Webster. 

\ The use of other marks, such as the apostrophe ( ' ), the double comma 
(<♦ "), caret (a), &Cm can be learned from spelling books. 
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RULES. OF SYNTAX. 

§ 114 THE NOUN AND PRONOUN. 
RULE I. 

A noun or a pronoun annexed to another noun, and denot 
ing the same person oi* thing, is put in the same case ; as, 
Cicero, the orator. 

Note. — ^This coostruction is called appoaiiUm. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Herschel, the asfrojiomer, discovered the planet Uranus, 

Astronomer is annexed to Herschel, and is in the nominative case. Why 
Uranus is joined to planet, and is in the objective case. Why 1 

Washington, the commandtr-in-chief of the American army, wna 
bom near the banks of the Potomac. 

Webster, a dramatic pod of the seventeenth centtury, was clerk 
of the palish of St. Andrew. 

Tippecanoe, a river of Lnhana, is rendered famous for a battle 
between the Americans and Indians. 

I dined with him at oiu* friend* Davies'a. 

REMARKS. 

1. A noun is sometimes in apposition with a cUnise ; as, The eldest son wa» 
always brought up to that employment, a custom which he and my father fol 
lowed. 

,2. A clause, or a verb in the Inlinitive models sometimes in apposition witir 
m noun preceding it; as, I wuuld only mention at present one article, Utat (^ 
maintenance of Vie clergy. 

3. A noun in apposition is fpcquently connected with the one which is ex- 
plained, by the conjunction a«; as, My father intended to devote me as the 
tythe of his sons. 

Note. — ^The word as appearstobe usedfreqnently in the sense of the Lat- 
in preposition pro, instead of, in place of, for, in the capacity of. 

4. Names or titles employed to distinguish individuals of a 
family or class, are by some parsed as nouns in apposition ; as, 
George Washington, Mr, Thompson, Dr, AVest, CoL Hardy; 

^ Friend is in the possessive case, the apostrophe being omitted ; Daviet's 
W in apposition with friend. 
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by some they are called adjectives ; by others the general 
Qame^ with the specific appellation pr titles, is called a complex 
noun. 

EXAMPLES.* 

Benjamin Franklin. Franklin is the general name; Benjamin is 
tlie sptcyk ; together they constitute a complex noun. 
Mr. iViUiam Barclay^ — a complex uoild. 
General Z. TayloTj — a complex noun. 
M-s. E. Thornton, — ^a complex noun. 

Let other examples of complex nouns be mentioned. 

5. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns, is put in 

the plural. 

COMPOSITION. . 

Compose several sentences which shall contain examples of noons ia appo- 
■iiion^. 

Subjects. George Wctshingtoiu Jlm^rica. 

REVIEW. 

1. Define the word apposition. 2. Repeat the rule for nouns in apposition. 
3. Can words of difibrent meaning bo in apposition ? 4. Give some example! 
of nouns in ajijtoeitioii. o. Explain the ruJe of apposition, by the expressions, 
George the kiiif(, Alexaiuler the conqueror. 6. Can a noun be in apposition 
with a clause or sentence ? This was a saying of Franklin ; time is money, 
'What words are in apposition in this sentence ? 7. Give some examples of 
complex nouns. 8. Samuel Johnson. Are tliese words in apposition 1 9. Men- 
tioo the different ways in which specific nouns and titles are parsed 

RULE II. 

Some intransitive verbs and transitive verbs in the pas- 
sive form have the same case after as before them, when 
both words refor to the same person or thing; as, It is he^ 
Hi& name is called John, 

Note. — 1. This rule is chiefly applicable to the verbs to be, to become, and 
some other intransitive verba, and also to some transitive verbs in the passive 
form ; such as denote to name, to render, to make, and the like. 

*j!»everal proper nouns which distinguish an individual are always put in 
apposition ; as, WUliam Pitt. — G. Brown. 

Nouns common or proper of dissimilar import may be parsed as adjectives 
fvhen they become qualifying or distinguish inpr words ; as, President Madison, 
Lake Erie, &o.— iSan6om 
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2. Adjectives and participles are oflen joined with such Teibs to form the 
predicate; as,. The apple is ripe, the day is dauming, 

3. A few transitive verbs in the active form, are followed by nouns of the 
same signification, in the objective case ; as, It means noikmg; oer6 signifies a 
word. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PASSED. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

Clement was the name of many popea 

A coronation is a solemn inauguration of a monarch. 

The diamond is the most valuable gem. 

The youth will become a poet 

Stephen died a maityr to his faith. 

Passive Verbs, 

Washington is called the father of his country. 

Na]>oIeon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of Corsica, was stifled the 
Emperor of France. 

Li England, a kind of trident is used for catching eels, adUd an 
ed'Spear. 

Cicero and Anionius were called consuls. * 

REMARKS. 

1. Rule II. is applicable to the Infinitive mode, and participles of Terbs of 
the same class. 

EXAMPLES. 

I desire to be. a poet ; — poet is the nominative e^er to be, because / is the 
nominative before it. 

I believe him to be a knave ; — knave is in tlie objective ttfttr to be, becaute 
Hm is in the objective before to be. 

Note. — To determine what case the noun following the Infinitive or parti- 
ciple is in, inquire what other word in the sentence means the same person or 
thing. 

/ am tired of being an idler. In what case is idler "i Why ? 
• / cannot bear the thought of being an exile from my country. ExiU is the 
nominative after being, in the same case with /. 

2. Both words sometimes stand before, and sometimes after the verb 5 ai. 
Art thou he 1 Am 1 a traitor 1 Monster as thou art, I will yet obey thee. 

Note. — Transposition for the sake of emphasis, and in questions, is not 
nnfrequent 

3. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a phrase, or. a sentence, is sometimes used 
as the nominative after a verb ; as, It is pleasant to die for one's country. 
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SENTENCES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Show by Rule II. wherein these examples are incorrect 

/ that speak iinto thee am him. 

It was not kim tliat said it 

B cannot be hiiiu 

Jfhom are you ? 

Whom do men say that / am ? 

Who do they represent me to be ? 

I do not think ii is him. 

COMPOSITION. 

I. Supply words according to the rule to fill the blanks. 

Vftfiue is the snrest to happiness. 

Modesty is a lasting » . 

America is a and a originally inhabited by who 

were 

The sun is the of light and heat 

Sleej) is the of deatL 

2. Wrfte five 8entences,each of which shall contain examples of this role 
on the following subjects. 

Home. Friendship. 

Time. Virtue. 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat Rule II. 2. How does Rule TI. differ from Rule I.? Ans. Cases 
of Rule II. occur where a verb separates the two nouns ; as, Time M_money ; 
is separates lime and money ; in cases of Rule 1. no verb intervenes ; as, Cicero 
the orator. 3. Give some examples of nouns in appositirm. Cicero the ora- 
tor — is Rule I. or 11. applicable to this expression ? Cicero n'(^ an orator. 
Which Rule applies 1 4. Give some examples of the same case afler as 6e- 
fore the verb. 5. Repeat the Remark under Rule II. 6. What sometimes 
supplies the place of one of the nouns 1 Give an example. 7. Why is the 
expression, it i$ me, incorrect? 

§ 115. THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE FOLLOWING RULES 
FOR THE NOMINATIVE CASE ARE BASED. 

Let these principles be carefully studied. 

1. The noun or a substitute for a noun, of which the verb or predicate 
affirms sometiang, is called tteo subject, or nominative case ; and as •very 

K. 
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finite Teib may be tued to affiim lomething, ereiy finite rerb admits of a tuft 
jeet or nommathe ease.* For example, runs, bums, blowSf may be used t« 
affirm something ; and to make sense, a word must stand before each 3 tliat 
word wili be the subject or nominative caae. 

2. When the nominative case denotes one thing only, the singular form of 
the Terb is required 3 but when the nominative or subject denotes more than 
one thing, the verb is plural ; as, George U a student 3 James and John art 
brothers 3 to lie and to steal are infamous crimes. In like manner the verb 
most conform to the person of the nominative. 

3. A noun or pronourif a part qf a sentence, a verb in the /n/iniltoe mode, or 
any word, or expression, of which something can be affirmed or declared, may 
be in the nominative case. For example, Fire burns 3 he is learned 3 thai you 
have wronged me, doth appear in fhis 3 to He is base 3 when is an adverb 3 O is 
a word of exclamation 3 and is a connective 3 composing is a difficult exercise. 
Fire, thai you have wronged me, to lie, when, and, composing, are al^^ the 
nominative case, because something is declared^r affirmed of each. 

RULE III. 
The nominative case is the subject of the verb. 

Review $ 56. 
RULE IV. 
A verb agrees with its nominative case in number and 
person. 

Note.— The verbs need and dare, when intransitive, are sometimes osod in 
the plural form with a singular nominative. 

8ENT£NC£S TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

VaiTO was esteemed a learned man, but Aristides was calM just 

Titus has been called the love and delight of the human race. 

Shall a barbarian have these cultivated Belds ? 

At Burlington, I made an acquaintance with many p^'^'icifial 
people of tlie province. 

The first impression made by tlie proceedings of the A-Tieiican 
Congress on our people in general, was greatly in our feyor. 

REMARKS. 
1. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, a ciauM or 
a part of a sentence, may be the subject of a verb. 

* A few verbs are sometimes used without any definite subjftct; as, Let 
there be light. The verb methinks, and the verbs in the expressions, as regards, 
as appears. Ar«., may be considered anomaloui# 
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EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

To see the sun is pleasant 

To excel in knowledge is honorable; but to be ignorant is base. 
That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fei-vent prayer. 
Promising and not performing, is evidence of insincerity. 

2. The nominative case generally stands before the verb, 
but sometimes Ibllows it. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point out the nominatives which follow the verb. 

The wages of sin is death, hi the beginning was the wortL In 
him was life. Believest thou this? Come ye in peace, or come 
ye in war 7 

Note 1. — ^An intransitive verb between two nominativcB genisrally agrees 
with the first. 

rioTE 2. — ^The nominative sometimes follows the verb, when it is preceded 
by here, there, henc?, thence, then, thus, siich, so, and some other words j as, Hen 
it ripe truit. 

NoTK 3. — The nominative is commonly omitted after a verb in thef impera- 
tiye mode] as, Begone [thou], haste [ye], let [thou] him depart 

NoTi 4.— In interrogative expressions, the nominative usually follows the 
verb or its auxiliary ; as, Who do men say that I am ? 

3. MetMnks (imperfect methou^ht,) is called an impersonal verb, compound- 
cd of the pronoun me, in the objective case, and the verb think, which follows 
the analogy of some Latin and Greek verbs, and by custom is used with the 
tibjeeiwe instead of the nominative case, and takes the form of the third per- 
son instead of the first. 

4. At regards, as concerns, as respects, as appears. These arc pnrases with- 
out a nominative case expressed. The pronoun it is often used before those 
verbs, and is easily supplied when wanting. 

6. Aa foUows. The nominative case can be supplied before this verb, as 
the connection requires. He addressed the assembly 05 /oHoios. This can 
be analyzed thus. He addressed the assembly in a manner as this whidi foUows, 

By seve/al authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used before tho 
verb follows ; as. The circumstances were as follow, [those which follow.] . 

6. A verb in the Imperative mode, and the transitive verbs need, want and 
require, sometimes appear to be used indefinitely, without a nominative j as. 
Let there be light j there required haste in the business; there needs no 
Bigament for proving ; there W'«n/ed not men who would, &.c. The last ex* 
presnons have an active form with a passive sense, and should, perhaps, be 
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considered elliptical rather than wanting a nominatiTe ; aa, HatU U reqtdnJt 
no argument is needed^ &c. 

7. The verb which agrees with the nominative case is sometinies omitted ; 
OMf To whom the monarch; replied is omitted. What a bloom in that peisen 
The verb i» is omitted. 

SEITTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED ACCORDING TO 
REUARKS III. IV. AND VI. 

Methiuks this single consideration will be sufficient to extinguish 
all envy. 

Metbought I was admitted into a long spacious gallery. 

I am indifferent as regards my personal security. 

As appears from the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocious crime. 

Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee. 

" Marry," says* I, " if it be so, I am very well rewarded for all 
the pains I have been at" — Addison. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE IV. 

Show by the ru^e why these examples are incorrect. 

The clouds has dispersed. The rivers has overflowed their baiik& 
Tbere was three Indians in the com[)any. A vaiiety of UesBings 
has been conferred upon iis. In piety and virtue consist the hap- 
piness of man. Wliat names has the planets ? There goes the 
ships freighted with treasure. There follows from thence these 
plain consequences. There is men who never reason. The 
smiles tliat encourage severity of judgment, hides malice and 
insincerity. Some foggy days, and about ten or twelve days in 
January, was cold and icy. How do your pulse beat? How does 
your plans succeed ? 

U E V I E W . 

1. Repeat rules TIL and IV. and explain them by examples. 2. "To err is 
human" — Show how the rules apply in this sentence. What is human? what 
then is the nominative 1 which remark under rule IV. is applicable ? 3. 
* Whence art thou?" — Which word is the nominative? does the nominative 
generally stand before or after the verb? 4. Repeat the i. and II. general re- 
marks under Rule IV. 5. How is mellnhfa explained ? 6. What is said of at 
regards, as concerns, &c. 7. Are any verbs used without a nominative case ? 



* There are irrei^ular expres?ioas occa;io:iillv to be met v/ith which us:ige 
or custom r:Uh(-r th;in aniloiry. sinction. Sii -\^ n =. ^ayr, /. thinks J, &c. These 

however are un-nrir.jjrjfin!. .t,.1 :4ii-ii;,1 \v)\ hi- i:.,it.it«;>l. 
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COMPOSITION. 



Supply nominatives for the following verbs, with which the verbs will agree 
bl number and person. 



— read. 


— surprise. 


— admire. 


—go. 


— reada. 


— has arrived. 


— admires. 


— make. 


— readeat 


— have arrived. 


— goesi 

— have gone. 


— makes. 


— surpriges. 


— hast arrived. 


—walks. 



Supply verbs for the following nominatives. 
Misfortune — The wind — Horses — The rivers— 

Misfortunes — The lion — Modesty — The world— 

Ila^jpiness — Lions — Industry — Patience — 

SYNONYMES. 

Synonymes are words ^vhich have the same meaning. 

Note. — ^There are many words which are used in the same sense, and may 
be interchanged to avoid the repetition of the same word in a sentence. Such 
words differ in their litercU signification, but in various connections convey the 
same meaning. These are called Synonymes j for example, 

SignificatioTii tneaningj impoti, senscy* are synonymes, tliree of 

which are used in the note preceding. 

COMPOSITION. 

L Compose five sentences, each of which shall comprise one of the follow- 
ing synonymes as a nommatioe case. 

Biaid, erect, construct ; comprise, comprehend, embrace, contain, 
include ; compose, form, constitute. 

RULE V. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns connected by and^ ex- 
pressed or understood, generally require a plural verb ; as, 
Charles, Thomas, and George, are brothers.! 

Note. 1. — When the nouns connected by awrf refer to the same person or 
Iking, the verb is singular; as, Why is dtvst and ashes proud t 

N«>TB 2.— When every stands before each of the nouns, the verb is singalu} 
9Mf Every officer and every soldier clairns a superiority. 

;Note 3.^— When the adverb not stands before one of the nouns connected, 

♦Tlic best English authors sometimes imitate the Greek and Roman writers 
tn iwing a singular verb after nouns eonnected by and ; as, Their safety and 
welfare m most concerned —^pccteto/. The majority of Grammarians, how- 
evier^.do not appro\'e this license. 

t It would not be proper to substitute one of these words for each of the 
0Ci>ers in every connection. The pupil should be required to give from the 
dictionaiy the literal signification of each. 
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die verb agrees with the other; as, Diligent indtwfry, and not meninfiii^i 
yroduces honorable competence.* 

REMARK. 

When the nominatives connected by and are of different persona, the verb 
agrees with tiie first person rather than with the second, and with the second 
rather than with the third; as, My brother and 1 are interested in the work. 
The verb are is in the first person, because / is of the first person ; and it is m 
the plural number, because brother and I are connected oy and, and make a 
compound subject. 

Model of ancdyzing sentences which faU under Rtde V, ^ 

Sentence. Tranquility and love dwell here. 

AifALTZE. The sentence is simple, having a compound subject 

T^-anquility and love is the compound subject; and is the connective. 

Dioell is the predicate modified by here. Or the sentence may be consid- 
ered compound, and be resolved into two simple sentences ; as, Tranquility 
dwells here, and love dwells here ; in this case and connects the verbs. The 
former method is preferable. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

• 

Reason and tiiith constitute intellectual gold. 
Riches, honors, and pleasures, steal away the heart from reli^on. 
The planetary system, lx)undless space, and the iinmeuse ocean, 
affect tlie mind with sensations of astonishment 

Prosperity with humility, rendei-s its })ossesRor truly amiable. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

NoTEd — ^The reasons for the correction should be given in every instance. 

ldli»ness and ij^norance is the parent of many vices. Time and 
tide waits for no man. Patience and diligence, like faith, removes 
mounuiins. The forehead, the eyes, and the countenance, often de- 
ceives. Castor and Pollux was seen to fight on hoi-selwick. The 
followinj^ treatise, together with those that accompany it, were 
written many years ago. His wisdom, not his money, produce 
esteem. 

*A nominative singu ar sometimes has an adjunct connected with it, by iint/i, in 
company with, orbv some other connective phrase, which gives^in reference to 
the whole subject, the idea of plurality, and occasionally such a subject is used 
with a plural verb ; as. The anjjle H. with theangles B and C. cotnpose [com|>o. 
■es] the tri;mi;le ; the king,vvith the lords and commons, constitute [constitutes] 
an excellent form of government In all such examples, a singidar verb is 
more strictly in accordance with the principles of construction, and witii the 
——J of the best writers. 
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RULE VI 

Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or or 
nor, require a smgular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

Remark 1. If either of the nominatives thus connected is plural, the rerb 
usually agrees with it j as, T^either poverty nor riches were injurious to him. 
But in this case the plural nominative should be placed next to the verb. 

Remark 2. If the nominatives tionnected by or or nor, are of different 
persons, the verb agrees with the person placed next to it ; as. Either thou or I 
am mistaken. 

Note. — Of two or three pronouns of different persons, the second is asnally 
placed before the third, ana the first should always be placed nearest to the 
verb ; as, George or 1 am the person Such expressions as. Either you or / am 
in fault, George or / am the person, are inelegant, and may be easily avoided. 
It would be better to say, eitner / am to blame, or you are ; either George if 
in fault or I am. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The method of analyzing examples under this rule is similar to that pment- 
ed in the model under Rule V. 

Ignorance or negligence has caused the mistake. 
John, Janies, or Andrew, intends to accompany you. 
Death or some worse misfoitiine soon divides diem. 
History or geograpljy is a pi-oper study for youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cold is painfuL 

RULE Vll. 

The nominative of a collective noun requires a verb in 
the singular or plural^ according as the noun denotes unily 
or plurality ; as, The doss was large; my people do not 
consider. 

"Note 1. — ^The plural form of the verb is more commonly used. 
KoTK t. — When the definitive tkUf or that, precedes the noon, the Tsrb 
must be singular. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND FAK3ED. 

A part mount the horses and guide the reins. 

A great multitude hurl stones and darts. 

The court has just ended. ' 

In France the peasantr}' go barefoot 
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Tlie people rejoice in that wliich should cause them sorrow. 

Tlie fleet was seen sjiiliii^r up tlie chaniieL 

The iioI)iiity are the pillars to siipi>ort tlie throne. 

A company of troojis was detached. 

TO BE CORRECTED BY RULES VL AND YTL 

Jannes or Ciiarles were in fault Neither authority nor analogy 
■iipiM)it 8u«'h an opinion. Either ahility or incUnation were want- 
uig. Neither the fatJier or tlie son was saved. Neitlier the 
general nor tJie soldiei-s was cliarged with cowardice. The British 
parliament are conjposed of king, lords and commons. A council 
were called The crowd were veiy great The fleet is all arrived. 
This sort of goods are not fashionable. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE KOMINATIVE CASE. 

1. What are the general principles which govern the construction of the 
nominative case 7 2. Repeat Rules I IL IV. V. VI. and VII. 3. When must 
the verb be sincrular? (iive examples. 4. When must a verb be plural? 
Give examples. 5. What besides a noun can be the subject of a verb ? 6. When 
a nominative is a verb in the InHnitive, or a sentence, what must be the per- 
■on mid number of the verb ? Aiis. Third person, singular. 7. If two Infini- 
tives are connected by and, in what number must the verb be ? Ans. PluraL 
8. When pronouns of different persons are connected by and, in which person 
must the verb be ? If connected by or, in which person ? 

CO LI POSITION. 

Write sentences, using for a nominative case, the following words con- 
nected by and, or, nor, &lc. 

Anger and revenge — . Washington and Lafayette — . Neither 
the moon nor the stars — . I or you — . He or I — , The man 
or tlje hoy — . James with his brother — . 

SYNONYMES. 

Make each of the following words, in turn, the subject of a sentence, Le., a 
nominative case. 

Anger, resentment, wrath, ire, indignation, choler, rage, fiiry, 
multitude, crowd, throng, swaim. 

REMARK. 

After the sentence is composed the scholar may be required to substitute 
ime of the synonymes for another of like import 5 thus, A tmdtihtde of people 
were present. For midtitiide, substitute crowd, A crowd of people, a throng 
of people, a awann of people, &-c. 
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ill thk manner he will find that there is often an impropriety in using one 
synonyme for another j for instance; he might properly say a awarm of bees, 
but not a throng or a crowd of bees. 

For the Board or Slate. 

Write the synonymes or words of similar meaning to 

Company, maxim, nation, mirth, mercy, matrimony, care, an- 
guish, malice, medley, cargo, argument. 

§ lia THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 
RULE VIII. 
A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is governed 
bj the name of the object possessed. 

See $$ 57; 53. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

He. spoke slightingly of Dyer's fleece. 
I asked for Barkervi lie's edition of Barclay's Apology. 
My ways are not thy ways. 
He accompanied me to St. Mary's church. 
His lady was the daughter of Jolmson's first schoolmaster. 
I have received your letter. 
Their insolence is intolerable. 

My country has claims, my children have claims, and my own 
character has claims upon me. 

U E M A R K S . 

1 . The noun denoting the thing owned or possessed is oflen 
omitted, when it can be easily supplied ; as, We dined at Peter 
Geurrick^s ; house is omitted ; vital air was a discovery of 
Priestley's ; that is, of Priestley's discoveries ; the same as to 
say, Vital air was one of. Priestley's discoveries. 

EXERCISES. 

You will see his sister at Mr. Hector's. 

I found Dr. Johnson at Mr. Seward's. 

Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's (cofiee house.; 

This was a discovery of Newton's. 

There was also a book of De Foe's, and another of Dr. Mathei'f. 
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2. When two or more noun's imply joint possession of the same ol^ct, the 
sign ('s) is generally omitted after the first, but annexed to the last j as, Stm- 
born and Carter's book-store. Sanborn and Carter, joint owners, are both in 
the possessive case, and are governed by book-store ; but the «ffn is annexed 
to Carter only. 

3. When two or more nouns denote separate ownership, each noun has the 
sign annexed j as, Cowper^s, Thormon^s and Coleridge's works. Wovks is 
understood after each possessive. 

4. When the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
as not to admit a pause between them, the last generally has the sign ; as 
John the Baptist's head j the king of Great Britain's prerogative j at our 
friend Sir Robert Hinkley's •, the captain of Vie guard's house. 

NoTK 1. — In case of possessives in apposition, if the governing word is 
omitted, the sign is generally annexed to the first, especially if tlie possessive 
is described by more than two words ; as, I dined at Walton's, an amiable and 
worthy man. I left the parcel at Smith's, the book-seller and stationer. 

Note 2. — The preposition o/*with its objective case^ oft«n supplies the place 
of the possessive j as, The advice of my father, or, my father's advice. 

Note 3. — Where, by the use of the possessive, an expression would be 
harsh or obscure, of with the objective should be employed in its stead. 

5. The possessive is often governed by a participial noun ; 
as, Much will depend on the pupiFs composing frequently. 
PupiVs is governed by the participial noun composing.* 

Note.— The sign ('s) should be annexed to the word governed by the parUr 
cipial noun following it. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

This took place at our friend Sir Joshua Reynold's. 

The manner of a young lady's employing herself usefully in 
reading, will be the subject of another paper. 

Very litde time was necessaiy for Johnson's concludingf a treaty 
with the book-seller. 

He added an anecdote of Quin's relieving Thomson from prison. 

He pathetically described the parent's and the son's misfortune. 



* ITie participle used as a noun, still retains its verbal properties and may 
govern the objective case, or be modified by an adverb or adjunct, like the 
TOrb from which it is derived, 

t A clause, or a part of a sentence, used as the subject of a verb^ or as the 
ebject of a verb or preposition, when it contains a verb or a parUciple, may be 
caued a substantive clause. 
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He reminded Ih*. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having paid him the 
highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman. 

I dined with him at oui* friend Davics's. 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
books which he had sent to me. 

TO BE CORRECTED BY THE REMARKS UNDER RULE VIII. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionary. Washington and Taylor's 
com*age. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinand,3and Isabel- 
la's reign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Daren's bookstore. Mr. Murphy 
mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an edition of 
Cowley. 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Fanciful people may 
talk of a mythology being amongst them. There is no danger of 
that complaint being made at present The bif^hop's of Landaff 
excellent works. I will not, for David's thy Father's sake. Much 
depends on this rule being observed. 

REMARK. 

The use of the possessive case, in composing, is attended sometimes with 
harshness and obscurity, which may be avoided by employing the preposition 
ofy or the expressions, thi ptoperty qfy or belonging to ; as, This was my father 
and brother's farm; — better thus, this farm belonged to, or, was ifie pro-perty of 
my father and brother. They condemned the prodigal's, as he was called, ex- 
travagant conduct — it should be, they condemned the extravagant conduct of 
the prodigal, as he was called. 

1, Change the following sentences into other forms which shall convey the 
■ame meaning. . 

Model. 

This was the king of England^s eldest son. 

Changed. This was the eldest son of tlie king of England. 

Sentences to be changed, 
A mother's tundemess and a father's care, are nature's gifts for 
man's advantage. This was John, Robert and Charles's estate. 
Very little time was necessai-y for Johnson's concluding a treaty 
with the book-seller. This property was my father's, my brother's, 
and my uncle'& This was John Johnson's eldest son's estate. 
This was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. 
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COMPOSITION. 

ft. Fill the blanks with noaiu or pronouns in the possessive cabe. 

I bonght goods at — . I have read — and — poetry, and — history of tho Urn- 
tad States. ->and— occupation was that of merchants. He did not heed his 
—and— entreaties. The time of — making the experiment has arrived. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the rule for the government of nouns or pronouns in the posses- 
sive case ? 2. What is the sign of the possessive case 7 3. When two or 
more nouns denote the joint owners of the same thing, to which is the sign 
annexed? 4. When can the noun be omitted which governs the possessive 
case ? Give some examples. 5. When the possessive is governed by a par 
ticipial clause, can the sign be properly omitted? 6. Repeat the rules and 
remarks for the governineni and use of the possessive case. 

§ 117. OBJECTIVE CASE. 

RULE IX. 

The object of a transitive verb, in Hie active forai, is 
put in the objective case ; as, The son imparts warmth to 
the ground. 

Note. — Participles of transitive verbs m the active form, likewise govern 
the objective case. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALTZEB AND PARSED. 

Disappointment sinks tlie heart of man. 
Foolish pursuits delight some persons. 
A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 
I have read your letter. I commend your diligence. 
The President's speech is so important to the public, that I know 
you will be anxious to see it as early as possiDle. 
I will resign my office and remain with you. 

REMARK. 

Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of kindred 
rignification to their own ; as, He dreamed a dream ; let him die 
the death ; to run the race ; to sleep the deep of death ; to live a life 
of ease ; he went his vfoy. 

Note 1.— Some other intransitive verbs are occasionally followed by an ob- 
ieetive; as, To grate harsh thunder ; he repented hiafoUy. 

NoTK 2.— The objective case is sometimes improperly used after certain 
transitive verbs in the passive form ; as, The bishops were allowed their seats | 
I toot $hown a new potato ; he wat/brbid the emperor's prttemee* 
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TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE IX. 

Who did tliey send ? He that is idle reprove. He and they we 
know. He invited my brother and I to examine his library. Ye 
liath he quickened. Who shall I call you? He who committed 
the offence, you should correct, not I who am innocent. He who 
is in fault I will chastise. Who shall I dii'ect this letter to ? Who 
will you vote for ? 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Fill the blanks with words in the objective case. 

The children made— a — to-day. and went with— to dine with ray old— — 
yw) have often heard — mention. The children are still in good— and— , and 

are well pleased with their . You will learn from the — before this reachci 

—the — of things here. Mr. Howe's armv is at [Chester] about fifteen— from 
the — . 

2. Write three sentences,each of which shall include one of the following 
words in the objective case. 

Day. Ni^t Summer. Winter. Autumn. 

S Y N O N T M E S . 

li Write on the board or slate the syjionymes of the following words. 

2» 2 fl 3 2 

Casualty. Caution. Celejity. Cessation. Seclusion. 

2. Put these words and their syiwnymes, in the objective case after a traiwi- 
live verb or preposition 5 as, By some casualty, he was detained, &c. 

RULE X. 

* 

Nouns which denote time, quantify, measure, distance^ 
value, or directmi, are often put in the objective case with- 
out a preposition ; as, He is ten t/ears old ; the rule is a 
foot in length.! 

Note — In analyzing, such nouns with the adjectives joined to tliem are 
to be treated as adjuncts, modifying or limiting some other words in the een- 
Cence. Some j^rammarians prefer to have the preposition fsupplied in explain- 
ing the" construction of such words. In some instances tins is easily done in 
uihers it is difficult. 

^Thc figures 2, 2. 5. 3, 2. denote how many other words have a like meaning} 
for example, casualty, has two synonymes, viz; accidentf contingency. Cauiion 
has two, viz ; itmmin;;. admonition. 

fllefore vvords of this description, the ellipsis of a preposition is obvious 
Uut it is seldom propor f(i use the preposition before surh words. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Congress has been in session three months. 

Note.— Three mouths answers to the question how long? and modifies the 
predicate of the sentence ; mont/is is in the objective case without a prepositioil. 

He was absent from his native country six years. 

They excavated a pit twenty feet in depth. 

One morning we walked out together. 

Wednesday, November Ist, we left Paris, 

The storm buret upon us three leagues from the land. 

They traveled north, south, east and west 

The people looked this way and that way, but discovered no 
means of escape. 

REMARK. 

1. The word home after the verbs come^ go, and the like, is generally m the 
objective case witliout a preposition ; as, My intention is to come home, unless 
I receive a commission to St. James. 

WoTE. — When an adjective or an article is joined to the word honUf northf 
&c., the preposiiion is used j as, lie has gone to his home. 

Remark 2. — ^The words woi'ih, lik€f near and nigh, are followed by the ob- 
jective casC; without a preposition ; as, He is like his father^ He is worth a 
million. He lives near the river. 

NoTK.— The preposition is sometimes used after near, likCf and nigh^ 

RULE Xr 

TWO OBJECTIVES. 

Verbs signifying to ask^ to teacliy to call, to pay^ to aUaWj 

to make, to constitute, and some others, are often followed 

by two objectives ;* as, 

He asked me a question ; " and God called ihefiTnament Heaven f* 
** God seems to have made him what he was." They chose or elect- 
ed him clerk. Simon, he surnamed Peter, 

Note 1. — ^The verb cost is sometimes followed by two objectives j as, It 
cost me much labor. 
Note 2 —In many cases when the verb is followed by two objectives, the 

C reposition to, is easily supplied j as, Give me some drink; that is, give to me j 
e offered me a seat ; that is, to me. 
Remark 1,— Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, promise, pay, aUoto. 



* A preposition is generally used before one of the objectives following the 
?<:rbs ask, teach, pay, allow, and promise, and can easily be supplied whea 
omitted. But the omission of the preposition in many instances after verba of 
thif elass, is authorized by th« best authors. 
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which in the active form have two objectives, retain one objective In the pas- 
sive form ; as, I was asked a question ; he was taught grammar ; great indul- 
gence was offered me. I was .allowed great liberty. A shop was promised me. 
Remark 2 — The preposition is often omitted before the objective case 5 as 
Wo is iMf that is, to me. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Modd. 

Sentence. A wise man will teach his sons justice. 

Analyze. >4 wise man, is the modified subject. Will teach his sons jus- 
tice, is the modified predicate. The predicate will teach is modified, Ist, l^ 
its direct object, sonSj 2d, by justice, which may be called the indirect object 
of teach ; if the preposition of or about were supplied before justice, tho 
.expression of justice would be the adjunct of will teach. 

rARSE. — Sons is a common noun, third person, plural, masculine gender, 
objective case, and the object of teach. 

Justice is a common noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, objective 
case, and the indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectives 
according to Rule XIII. • 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

In long journeys, ask yonr master leave to give ale to your horses. 

Goa called the Dght day, and the darkness he called night. 

While they promise themselves liberty, they themselves are the 
servants of coiruption. 

He fashioned it with a gi*aving tool, after he had made it a molt- 
en calf. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Any word, phrase, or sentence, can be used as a noun in 

the nominative or objective case ; as, Examine the whi/ and 

the hoio. There is an if in the way. And is a conjunction. 

The crime of being a young man. 

^ 118. CASE INDEPENDENT. 

^ The form of the independent case is usually that of the nominee 
tiot^ but its relations and office are quite different 

RULE XII. 

See ^ ^\, 6. 

A noun joined with a participle, standing unconnected 
with the subject or predicate of a sentence, is in the case 
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absolute or independent ; as, The oration havinff been spoh 
en, the assembly was dismissed.* 

Note 1. — ^The noun independent may have adjectives and modifying ad- 
iunrts. 

JSoTK 2.— In mia/i/rt/i^. the case absolute or independent, with the participle 
and other modiryin;^ wi.rds, m i> bo c;illed un abridged expression, which may 
be formed into a couipl(;te spiitf i;ce, bv substituting a verb for the participle, 
and supplying other neccfairv wor^:. ; as, Tarquinius reigning, rythagorai 
came into ItaJy. Tarquinha r^i ^ntr^. is an abridged expreasion, and ia eqaiT 
alent toto^e Tarquini.K ir.n vp.i .nin^. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 
Model, 

Sf.ntkhck. Mr. Welch's health beinj impaired, he was advised to try the 
effect of a warm climate. 

Analv/k. He is the subject ; inas advised, &c., is the modified predicate 
Mr. Welch's hoalfh hein^ impaired, is an abridged expression, equivalent to, 
nnce Mr. WeldCs health inas impaired. 

Parse. Mr. Welch's is a complex noun, third person, singular, possessive 
case, and governed by health R. VIH. 

Health is a common noun, third person, singular, and in the case independ 
ent, joined with the participle bein^ impaired. Rule, " A runm joined with a 
participle,'* 6lc. 

Bein^ impaired is a present passive participle of the verb to impair, and be- 
longs to health. The other words may be parsed according to previous models 

Analyze and Parse. 

m 

The sun rising, the darkness disappears. 

Jesus had conveyed himseir away, tlie multitude beuig in that 
place. 

We being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up 
tlie convei*sation. 

Johnson appeal ing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed 
himself to me. 

RULE XIII. 

Nouns and pronouns denoting persons or things ad- 
dressed, and nouns in abrupt and exclamatory expressions, 
are in the case independent. 

* A noun having no grammatical connection with the subject or predicate 
6f a sentence, when joined with a participle is usually said to be in the case 
absolute, but when it is the mme of an object addressed, is said to be in the 
case independent. As either term indicates the fact that the noun is not 
grammatically connected with the leading parts of the sentence, it is deemed 
immaterial which term is employed. 
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EXAMPLES. 

O light of Trojans and support of Troyi O sacred city! O 
valiant heroes! Religion! what treasure divine! 

Your fathers!— whfire are they? and the prophets, do they live 
forever? 

The name of a procession ! what a great mixture pf indepen- 
dent ideas of persons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, sounds, does 
it contain ! 

But a physician, although he be a slave, still it is necessary to 
obey liim. 

O happy we! Miserable they! Me miserable ! O me! Ah me! 

REMARKS. 

Names, titles, captions, and signatures, standing uncon- 
nected, are abridged expressions, to which, in analyzing and 
parsing, such words can be added as are necessary to complete 
a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator; that is, this book is entitled the Spectator. 
Rule V. ; Chapter IV. ; that is, this is Rule V., &c Henry Martyn ; 
that is, the memoir of Henry Martyn. Spectator, Ride V., Chapter 
IV., are strictly ptuts of sentences, and can be parsed as nouns in 
the nominsitive after the verbs. 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the rules for nouns in the independent case? Give some exam- 
ples under each. 2. In what case are the nouns in the following expressions? 
O liberty ! O mv country ! Time ! how few thy value weigh. Our xoork being 
finished, we Mrill play. 3. Repeat the rule for the objective case ; for two ob- 
jectives. Give examples under each. 4. Repeat the rules for the nominative 
case 5 for the possessive case j for the objective case j for the independent 
case. 6. What rule is applicable to the nouns, in such expressions as the fol- 
lowing; [ am busy every day ; he has been absent six weeks; six rods wide; 
ten feet deep; much every way; the book is worth a dollar; it cost me 
money ; he is like his father. 

§ 119. PRONOUNS. 

RULE XIV. 

Pronoiins agree with the nouns, or words for which they 
L 
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stand, in gender ^ nurrAer and person ; as, Thm^ who speak 
est ; they went their way. 

Review $$ 62, 100, 101, witii all the remarkB aij^ exercises under them. 

REMARKS. 
1. Pronouns which refer to two or inore noum connected by and, must bf 
In the plural number ; as, George and Thomas excel in their studies. 

Note —When the nouns in a sentence refer to the same person or thirty, of 
belong to difrerent propositions, the pronoun agrees according to Rule XV. 

• 2. Pronouns which refer to two or more singtdar nouns connected by or or 
nor must be in the singular number ; as, Neither James nor John is diligent in 
his studies. 

Note.— Wlien the nouns connected are of different persons, the ^rs^perMm 
to preferred to the second, and the second to the third. 

3. The pronoun it often refers to nouns without regard to number, gender, or 
person ; to Infinitives, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 

4. The pronoun whatever or whatsoever is sometimes used for the sa^e of em- 
phasis 5 as. No ground whatever ; when used in this manner it may be treat- 
ed as an adjective belonging to a noun understood ; as, No prudence whatever* 
te., no prudence, whatever prudence may exist, can deviate from this scheme. 

Note.—// is frequently redundant, or is used indefinitely j and when so 
ased^ it may be parsed in apposition with the Infinitive or clause following ; as, 
ft is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive injuries ; the proper subject of 
the verb is, to forgive injuries, and it is redundant, or unnecessary to the sense ; 
but such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

5. The pronouns himself, itself, themselves, &c., are used in ^e nominative 
or objective case, and are freouently a mere repetition for the sake of empha- 
sis, and in many cases are to Vie parsed in apposition with some noun or jpro- 
noun expressed or understood; as. He himself said it.' 

6. l^Mt is also sometimes used adverbially in the sense of partly; aB,Whal 
mth the war ; what with the sweat, &c. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

In parsing the pronoun, inquire, what does it stand in place of? how 
declined ? how governed ? what is the rule for its agreement 7 what for its 
government ? 

The little bill must be paid, but I confess it alarms me. The 
3jrpense of my son here, is greater than I ever imagined. Althongli 
Qis company is almost all the pleasure I have in life, yet I should 
not liave brought hirn, if I had known the expense. 

Th e cookery, and the manner of living here, which* youf know 

* Which is in the objective case and governed by dislike. 
1 You stands in the place of Mrs. Adams, to whom the language was ad- 
dressed. 
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Amerieans were taught by their masters to dislike, are more agree^ 
able* to me than you can imagine. 

It is the care of* a very great pan of mankind to conceal thek 
indigence from the rest; ihey support tliemselves by temfionuy 
expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for tiie moiTow. 

Tfaetmelves have made themselves worthy to suffer it. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and ])ut them upon Jacob. 
One should not think too favorably of themselves. 
The multitude eagerly pursue pleas!u*e, as its chief good. 
The council were divided in its sentiments. 
The moon appears, but the light is not his own. 
The men which seek wis<]om will find him. 
One cunnot be too careful of their reputation. 
My brother and I are employed in their proper business. 
George and Charles are diligent in his studies. 
Neither James nor John tias gained to tliemselves much credit. 

COMPOSITION. 
The blanks are to be filled with pronouns. 
There are twelve states — are adjacent to the Atlantic. Take - - only aoir 
— — lovest Patience and industry will receivfe — reward, jrouth — are 
faiexperienced; often think more highly of — than — ought to think. 

Write sentences which shall include in each, one or more of the followiag 
proDouns. 

They. He. It. Thee. You. 

Their. His. Its Us. Your. 

Themselves. Himself. Itself. Ourselves. Vourself. 

Who. Which. • Whom. That Whose 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the general rule for the agreement of pronouns 7 Explain th« 
meaning of this rule. 2. Whem two or more nouns are connected ay andf in 
what number must the pronoun be which refers to them ? If nouns are con- 
nected by or or noTf what must be the number of the pronoun referring to 
them ? 3. Repeat the rules for the construction of the relative. 4. What 
kind of a pronoun is what? (^ 101, 2.) How is it treated in parsing? Ana, 
Generally, as a compound pronoun, equivalent to that which or those which, 

§ 120. ADJECTIVES. 
RULE XV. 

Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify -or define ; 
as, A tail tree, A high mountain. 

* AgruabU is an adjective, agreeing ^^nth cookery and manner. 
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RoTiew $$ 24, 90. 

Note — Adjectives which denote but one, shoald be joined to amgukart 
those which denote more than one, should be joined to floral nouns; as, Tliu 
WDMHf these men, two birds, one bird. 

Note. — A plural adjectiTe is sometimea found with a sins^ular noon ; as, A 
fleet of twenty sail ; forty head of cattle ; but such expressions shoald not be 
imitated. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The young blood of modem literature, hap put new life into the 
literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a ^reat heroic age, — ^frora which European 
civilization dates, and political and domestic order take their rise, — 
■tand fbrtli in living reahty. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host 

None were banished except the thirty tyrants. 

I have not seen hi»*' these ten years. 

That sort of books was a valuable present 

These studies were the delight of his declining years. 

REMARKS. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by intervening words from the nounf 
to which they belong j as, The day is pUaeant. Great is the Lord. A river 
twenty rods wide. 

2. Adjectives are used to modify Infinitives, parts of clauses, and whole 
propositions j as, To seo the sun is pleasant ; to advance was difficult ; to r» 
treat liazardou;. 

3. Adjectives are used to modify both the action of the verb, jmd its subject; 
as, The wind was blo'.ving/res/i ; he grew old in the service of his country * 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other adjectives j as, Deep blue, 
BvritcJ: H.izle mineral rod, pale re(\. 

JMoTE.— Several adjectives are sometimes joined to a single noun} as, Lie- 
trpool deep blue earthen pitchers. 

6. The adjective is often used alone, the noun with which it agrees being 
understood j as, Tke hruvi-,ihe ri'^hteovjs. 

Note. — ^The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct refer- 
ence to any noun 3 as, To be loi-ic and good, is to be f^reat and noble. A noun 
however, can generally be supplied in such inwt inces ; as, For one to be wise, 
is for o-ie to be great, &lc. 

* Adjectives of this kind are treated by some gramtnariaiis as adverbs, or as 
adjectives qualifyinjr the noun only Nci'thor way is according,'- to the sense, foi 
they show both manner and quality, and thcreiV/fe refer iu the subject and predi 
cate. ^ 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANAJLTZED AND PARSED. 

To die for one's country ia sweet and becoming. 

To restrain anger is excellent 

To excel in knowledge is honorable. 

The flame bums bright and clear 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold. 

A great many stars are visible in a clear night 

A light shineth in the path of the upright 

6, The expressions two first, first itoo^ are both autiiorized by good usage.* 

7, An adjective is sometimes used to modify a noun and another adjective 
as, Apoor old man. 

8, Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs j as, Miserable poor 
for miserably poor; excpUent well, for exceUenily well; he behaved himself 
conformable to that great example j it should be conformably to. 

He acted agreedble to my advice. It should be agreeably to, because agree^ 
c% shows the manner of acting ; but, Agreeable to my promise I now wriU 
is correct, as will appear by analyzing : Iiww wnle, this is agreeable to, &c./ 
agreeable does not show the manner of writing, but qualifies the clause, / now 
write, 

NoTE^— Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The trao 
meanmg of the sentence should be sought by a carefia and rigid analysis. 

SENTENCES TO BE CORRECTED. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear spring of water. A green load 
of wood. A new pair of boots. I have received them books 
which you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. They 
wandered about solitarilyf and distressed. She reads proper, writes 
neat, and composes acciu^te. They lived conformable to tlie rules 
of prudence. He was such| an extravagant man, that he soon 
wasted his property. I never saw such large trees. Such a bad 
temper is seldom found. A tree fifty fbot high. Twenty ton of 
hay. Two shilling a pound. 

The question whether the numerals ftDO, three, foWf should stand before the 
words first or last, or whether first or last should stand before the numerals, 
does not appear to be settled by usage. There are good authorities on both 
sides. Grammarians generally favor the use of first and last, before the num- 
eral. When otgects are spoken of in pairs, triptete, &c., it is manifestly 
{woper to place the numeral last. 

t It shoold be soUtary ; an adverb is improperly used for an adjective. 

t It should be, He was so extravagant a man ; sue* is improperly UMd for so. 
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COMPOSITION. 

1. The blanks are to be filled with descriptive adjectives, or adjecti ves ttsefr 
18 nouns. 

We had a — - and — - shower to-day. The — - are — , bat !i6 ■ 

■re His conduct is— ->and — — liis manners are — — . Hit szample 

is — — and his whole demeanor is — — . If his life is spared, he wiU become 

a m an and a citizen. Jane has plucked some — flowers i» the gmr- 

den ; how — they smell ; how the coloi of their petals. 

SYNONYMES. 

3» Compose six sentences, each of which shall incltide one or ido»« of the 
following synonymous adjectives. 
Note.— Compose as many sentences as there are adjectives. 

Active, diligent, industrious, assiduous, iabMiom. 

Bold, fearless, intrepid, undaunted. 

Beautiful, tine, handsome, pretty. 

Agree A^BLE, pleasant, pleasing. 

Agreeable, conformable, suitable. 

Holt, pious, devout, religious.. 

Heavy, burdensome, ponderous, weighty. 

Fortunate, lucky, prosperous, successfuL 

§ 121. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES.^ 

See $ IM. 

RULE XVI. 

Pronominal adjectives limit the nomis to wWch thoy 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, This day, few 
mea^ both men, many people, the latter day, some thixjc, 
few come, &c. 

REMARK. 

Eaih other. One tmother. 

Iltese elliptical expressions may be explained as follow*. 
Righteonsncss and peace have kissed each other i that is, each hai 1d«ed the 
mer. 
We ought also to love one another ; that is, one ought to love, dtc 



♦ This class of wonis in nearly every instance whew tJiey are ui«d alooe^ 
admit <»f havinir a noun supplied ; but ns it would be obviously inproper to 
tu|tply a noun ia ■piuo cases, it is bcUer to UaA tbem ^a pcuooiiM WlUMi Uktf 
■re uied alonci. ' 
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Virhen ye come toget^i^ to eat, tarry, one for ono/A^; it, migh^ be, for OiiQi 

mother. 
Exhort one another daily ; let each exhort the other, &c.* 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

One clay Alonzo made a discovery whiph startled him. 

A great many people think that tlie sabbath ends at sunset. 

The boy hoped he had made, some impression. 

You know very well that such an exi^edition, with such compan- 
ions, will not be keeping holy the sabbath day. 

Eveiy feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single interfer- 
ence with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, tliat it was one thing tp see thfit his, ^^li^gB 
were wrong, and another thing to feel right. 

These omissions were more frequent Sian he iinagined. 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Pronominal Adjectives used as Pronouns. 

And he went afler the mail of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 

The same is equally true of the past 

In the evening he was occupied with some one of these ei^oy i 
ments, and the next day he was planning another. 

This he could not but strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. 

Tlie dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time; the latt^||(MiaIly prevailed. 

Many shall come IFmy name, sayuig, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. 

Jiibal was the father of such as dwell in tents. 

I camiot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do leas or 
more. 

Let each fulfil his pait 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Tliese kind of indulgences. Those sort oi &vo]» Many i^ SPiP- 
row. I have been waiting this two hoiu*s. 

REMARK. 

The adjectives this and these refer to what is hear or present} but the adjec- 
tives thai, and those reter to what ia more remote or absent; ag. This man, i e» 

* The expressions, eadt other, one coMlher, are sometimef termed reciprocal 
pronouni. 
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the man who is present or near3 tkat man, i.e. the man who is at a diitanoe or 
absent, 

TO BE CORRBOTBD. 

Do you see those books lyjng on this table? These men that 
stand yonder are soldiera That breeze is refireshing. Where are 
these books which you took fix)m the desk ? 

§ 122. THE ARTICLE. 

See $92. 
RULE XVII. 

Articles define or limit the signification of the nouns to 
which they belong; as, A man, an hour, the horse. 

Note 1*—^ or on is joined to nouns of the singular number only; except 
when the noun is preceded by the adjective few or many ; as, A few men: a 
^eot many men 3 or by some collective word ; as, A hundred men, &c. The 
18 joined to nouns of the singular or plural number. 

Note 2. — When an article and a descriptive adjective belong to the same 
noun, the article stands first ; as, A good man, the wise man. 

ExcKPTioN.— y4 sometimes stands after the adjective many ; aa, Fnll many 
a gem ; many a flower. 

Note 3. — ^The article the is frequently applied to adverbs in the cnmpani- 
tive or superlative degree, and to adjectives used as noons; as, The more I ex- 
amine it, the better I like it ; the least of the apostles ; a few, the many, fAe 
good 3 I was astonished not a little. 

Note 4. — When two or more adjectives or nouns jgfer to the same individ 
ual, the article generally stands before the first c^^ as, A great and good 
Man; but it is sometimes repeated for the sake of e^masis; as, TJie wise, tfte 
virtuoas, the patriotic Franklin. 

Note 5. — Articles are often misapplied ; as, The virtues like his are not 
easily acquired ; the article should be omitted. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Reason was ^ven to a man to control his passions. A man is 
the noblest work of creation. He is a much better writer than a 
readtt'. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

REMARKS. 

1. The degrees of comparison are sometimes wrongly applied; 
as, He is, of o^Z others, the most iasensible ; it should be, he is the 
most insensible 0/ all; the vice of covetousness enters deepest 
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into the soul of man of any other ; it should be, deeper than any 
other. The weakest of the two ; it should be, the weaker of the two 
The elder of the three ; it should be, the eldest of the three. 

1. The superlatiye is admissable where two things are compared, if there 
M no ambiguity from such a use; as, The weakest of the two, or tfie weak^ 
er of the two. 

2. Some adjectives which denote fixed qualities do not admit of being com- 
pared ; as peiftctf chief, rounds square, &c. 

3. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the same thing, the 
article should not be prefixed to the latter; if to difierej^hings it should not 
be omitted; as, He is a much better general than statesqlp. 

The word such is often improperly used for so; as. He was such an extrava- 
gant person ; it should be so extravagantt 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

JTls more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
Tike tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the fcLster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings ; hers is the most sweet- 
est voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created us for his 
glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being is the most 
^sest, the most powerfulest, and the most best of beings. Virtue 
jonfers the supremest dignity on man, and should be his chief de- 
iire. His assertion was more true than that of his opponent ; nay, 
the words of the latter were most untrue. His work is perfect ; 
his brother's more perfect ; and his father's the most perfect of all. 
Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. Profane swearing is, of 
all other irices, tlie most "inexcusable. A talent of this kind would, 
])erhaps, prove the likeliest of any other to succeed. He spoke 
witli so much propriety, that I understood him the best of all the 
others who spoke on the subject Such distinguished virtues 
seldom occur. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives 1 What is an adjective ? 
Does the term adjective include the article 1 What is an article ? 2. Are ad- 
iectives ever separated from their nouns ? Give some examples. 3. Can ad- 
jectives qualify Infinitives, clauses or sentences ? Give examples. In the ex- 
Sressions, that you are mistaken is certain, which is the adjective ? To what 
ocs it belong ? 4. In the expression, she looks pale, which is the adjective t 
What does it appear to modify ? Give other examples of the same kind. 
5. Do adjectives modify other adjectives ? Give some examples. Show 
wherein tne following expressions are incorrect He was extreme prodigal ; 
he writes neat ; the stream flows rapid ; fiie wind blows violent. 7. Repeat the 
rule and notes for the agreement and use of the article. 8. Is there any differ- 
ence in the following expressions 7 few people, a few people. Few, without 
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the article, is opposed to many, or deaotes a comparison in respect to the num 
ber to which it is applied; as, Many arc called, but few (comparatively) are 
chosen; but with the article it denotes absohUely a amaW number; as, A few 
people. The same is true of lUtle and a liUle ; as, JMlLe attention (compara- 
tively) was paid to my advice ; a little, that is, a small degree of attentiiui was 
pa.d, «fec. U. Show how tlie comparative and the superlative degrees are 
sometimes misapplied. 10. Why is it improper to say, roundeTf chiii/eal, more 
per/eel ; 

§ 1-23. VERBS. 

THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

RULE XVIIl. 

A verb in tlBliInfinitive mode is generally used to limit 
the meaning of a verb^ noun, or adjective ; as, I hope to 
succeed; a desire to improve; anxious to hear, 

REMARKS. 
A verb in the Infinitive may also limit the meaning of 

\, A»f or than ; as, He is so conceited as to disdain to have any thing to do 
with books; he desired nothing more tlian to know his imperfections.* 

2. Adverbs; as, The rope is strong enough to nupend a ton. I know not 
how to address you. 

3. Prepositions; as, What went ye out^br to «e«?t my friend is about to 
take his departure. 

4. The Infinitive is also used independently ; as, To say the least, he has 
erred in judgment ; but to proceed with our argument. 

5. The Infinitive mode is often used as a verbal lunin, in the nomirmtive case 
to the verb, or in the objective case after verbs or prepositions. 

6. When the Iniinitive denotes purpose or 'design, it is frequently preceded 
fay the phrase, in order, but this phrase is often omitted. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

The Infinitive mode has an objective case before it when thai is 
omitted ; as, I believe the sun to be in the centre of the solar sys- 
tem ; I know him to be a man of veracity.J 

♦ The Infinitive after as or than, more properly limits a verb understood j 03, 
He desired nothing more than he desired to know, &,c. 

f This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in the scriptures and in 
ancient writings. 

tTbia conatruction is far less commoli, and less elegant, in the English than 
m the Latin language i still it frequently occurs. 
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8BNTEN0SS TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

He was wiltinff to risk al], for the excitement of a new rcvolutioDk 

He cleKveretl his brotlier AJfonzo into their hands, to be recog- 
nized as the lawfid heir of the crown. 

Not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaffold to be erect- 
ed, of sufficient elevation to be t^isily seen from the surroundbig 
oountry. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors, the ty- 
rannical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination to 
dejK>8e him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spun inti-igues, by which the Marquis Villena conU*ived to de- 
feat eyery attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The object mind of Henry was content to purchase repose, even 
by the most humihating sacrifice. 

Be not so greedy of popular applause, as to forget that the same 
breadi which blows up a fire, may blow it out again. 

I understand him better, than to suppose he will relinquish his 
desiga 

RULE XIX. 

The verbs which follow bid^ dare, durst, hear, feel, letj 
make, need, see, and their participles, are used in the Infin- 
itive without the sign to,"* as, He bid me go. 

NoTE<— The verb? watch y behold, know, observe, have^ commaful, Jind,ajid 
tome otherb,are occasionally followed by the Infinitive without the sign to. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The name of Henry makes them leave me desolate. 

]\Iy followers' base aud iguomlulous ti*easous make me betake 
me to my heels. 

Dare any man be so bold to souimI retreat or j)arley, when I com- 
mand them kill ? — Shakspeare. 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude .wondered when they saw the lame walk and 
tlie blind see. 

He had dai-ed to think for himself — Colends^e* 

The haughty priests, of lean uii^ banishe<l from the schools, all 
wIk) had dared dniw water fn>m the living fountain. — ColtHiisre. 

I found my friend express much satisfaction for the bargains he 
had made. — Steele, 

* The sign to is retained after these verbs when used in the panive form 
The flign ii alio sometimes retained after make and dare. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

You ought not walk too hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
do a kind action. I have seen some very young persons to con- 
duct themselves veiy indiscreetly. And the multitude wondered 
when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

§ 124. PARTICIPLE& 
RULE XX; 

1. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, which they 
limit or explain. 

2. Present and compound participles govenk the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived. 

3. Participles are often governed by prepositionB f as, I 
am weary with hearing him. 

REMARKS. 

L Participles preceded by an article are caLed parUdpial noun» ; as. By the 
preacMng qf repentance. 

S. Participles preceded by the article should always be followed by the pre 
position qf. By the preaching repentance is incorrect ; it should be ({f repent- 
ance. 

S. Participles not preceded by the article, should not be followed by ^ 
Preaching qf repentance is incorrect ; it should be preaching repentance, 

4. Participles are sometimes used indefinitely, or without reference to any 
noun or pronoun expressed ; as, Grenerally epeakingf his conduct was Teiy 
honorable. 

5. Participles, Iulo the verbs from which they are derived, have the same 
eaae after as before them ; as, I was not conscious of my brother's being a 
drunkard; drunkard is in the poaseseive ca$e without the sign, after being ; m 
as some prefer, in ^position with brother. 

6. Adjectives derived fVom verbs, and having the form of participles, are 
called verbal or piarticipiai adjectives. 

7. The participle in ing is sometimes used passively ; as, Forty and six yean 
was this temple in buUding ; not, in being buUt 

Note.— The form of expression, is being bmU, is being r^mmUted, &c., is 
almost universally condemned, by granmiarians ; but it is sometinus met with 
in respectable vmters. It occurs most freauently in newspaper paragraphs, 
and m hasty compositions. See on this subject, Worcester's Umversal ana 
OrUical Dictionary* 

* Either of the expressions, is buUding or is being buOt, is objectionaUe^ 
■nd it would be more consistent with analogy to avoid both forms, in writiag 
and in speaking. See under same subject, Part 1. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSBD. 

And they, coMnuing daily with one nccord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from bouse to house, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising Grod, and having &yor wMi 
all the people. 

He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either of us. 
# Having a little time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing it better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

I cannot fbrbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject 

We considered man as belonging to societies; societies as 
formed of different ranks, and different ranks distinguished by 
habits. 

Having been very well entertained by your specimen of clubs, 
I shall take the liberty to furnish you with a brief account of such 
a one as you have not seen. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BY THE REMAKRS. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By the send- 
ing proper information. Without the taking pains. Without tak- 
ing of pains. The changing times and seasons, the removing and 
setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Poverty turns one's 
thoughts too much upon the supplying one's wants. In tracing of 
his history, we discover litde that is worthy of imitation. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Write sentences, each of which shall include one or more of the follow- 
ing Infinitives. 

To heap. To pile. To accumulate. To amass. To prefer. 

To choose. To give. To offer. To present 

2. Write sentences which shall include, in like manner, thefollowingvcr&f, 
followed by the infinitive witli or without Uie sign to, according to the previous 
rules. 

Prepare. Prefer. Make. Hear. See. Desire. Dare^ 

3. Write sentences, in like manner, to include the following participles. 
Having. Having received. Knowing. Receiving. Learning. 

Preventing. Hindering. Sending. Writing. 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat the rules for the construction of the Infinitive mode. With what 
parts oi speech can it be connected ? 2. After what verbs is the sign of the 
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InfinitiTe oniitted 7 3. Repeat the rule for the agreement and goremmeiit of 
the participle. 4. When is the prepoeition of to be used after the participle 7 
When is it to be omitted 7 b. Repeat the Remarks un^ the general rules 
fbr the participles. ^^ 

* § 125. MODEa 

THE INDICATIVE MODE. 

1. The Indicatrve mode is used after conjunctions which atft 
positive and unconditional in their nature ; as, He is esteemed 
because he is generous. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

2. The Subjunctive mode is used after conjunctions which 
imply doubt, contingency or condition ; as, If he is expert in 
business, he will find employment Suppose we admit this 
fact 

REMARKS. 

3. In general, the form of the verb in the Subjunctive, is the 
same as that of the Indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second 
and third person singular, is used in the following instances : 

(a) Future contingencu is expressed ly the omission of the Indic- 
ative termination ; as, If he go, for, if he shall go. Though he 
slny me, i.e. Though he shotUd slay me. If thou injure another 
thou wilt hurt thyself 

(b) Lest and that annexed to a command are followed by the el- 
liptical form of the Subjp^nctive ; as, Love not sleep lest thou come 
to poverty. 

(c) If with biU following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the elliptical form ; as. If he do but touch the hills they shall smoke. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED UNDER RElfARK 3. (o.) 

If he acquires riches, they will con'upt his mind, and be useless 
to othfers. Though he urges me vet more earnestly, I shall not 
comply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. I shall walk in 
the fields tOK^ay, unless it rains. As the governess were present, 
the children behaved pi-operly. 

Examples to be corrected under Rem, 3. (6. c.) 

Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be yoiu* own. Let 
him that is sanguine take hped lest he miscarries. Take care that 
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diou breri^est not any of the established rules. If he does but in 
tiinnte his rtw?ire, it will be sufficient to produce obedience. At 
the time of his r^tiim, if he is but pxpert in the business, he will 
find employment. If he do but speak to display his abUities, he is 
unworthy of attention. If he be but in health, I am content 

4. But when future contingency is not denoted by the subjunc- 
tive clause, the Indicative form is used ; as, If she is but sincere 
I am happy. 

5. The verb Be has two forms in the Present, and in the Imper 
feet subjunctive ; as, Pres. If I am. If I be. Imp. If I was. If I 
were 

Exampka to he corrected under Rern. 4 and 5. 

If thou have promised, be faithful to t>\y engagement. Thouffh 
he have proved his right to submission, he la too generous to exmst 
It Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the offic«. If thou 
had succeeded, perhaps thou wouhl not be the happier for it 
Though thou did injure him, he harbors no resentment, W^is he 
ever so great and opulent, this conduct would debase him. \i^s 
I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flattery. Though 
1 was perfect, yet I would not presume. Unless thou cai\ faWly 
support the cause, give it up honorably. Tliough thou might have 
foreseen the danger, thou could not have avoided it 

The form, Tf The, which properly belongs to the ancient style, is used by 
modem writers, when used at all, in reference to future time. 

The form, If I were, is conditional, and generally implies a negative, or 
with the adverb noit implies an affirmation ; as. If / were not Alexander, 1 
would be Diogenes. If I were now in health, 1 should feel grateful indeed. 
If he were treated with kindness, he would not be ungrateful. 

These sentences imply that, that which is supposed is not true, but if it 
wore true, some other action would take place j hence the Imperfect tense of 
the Potential mode should be used after the responding clause.* 

Note. — In analyzing compound sentences in which one of the clauses is 
conditional or subjunctive, the one which is preceded by the conjunction is 
nailed the dependent clause, the other the leading clause. 

*The conditional form of the Subjunctive of the verb be, does not in all 
cases imply a negative j but on the contrary it sometimes expresses an affirm- 
Btivc ; as, If a hereditair title were to be respected, Mary possessed it— 
MacauUxy. A strong affirmation is implied in the conditional clause of this 
sentence 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSTn>. 

In pareing, the learner should teU to which form of tb* Subjonctiv* ibe 
Terb belongs. 

If he acquire riches, they will corrupt his rfiind. 
Whether he improves or not, I cannot (tetennine. 
Unless the accountant deceivea me.^y estate w consideniWy 
improved. 
Though he fall, he shall not be /rtterly cast dovni. 
Whether he thinks as he speaks, tiiixs will discover. 

5 126. TENSES. 
BCTLE XXI. 

In the use of tie tonses, a proper regard should be paid 
to their forms and conp<5ctions. 

Their Forms. 

I c(vrt« is very improperly used for I came^ 
[ lione is very improperly used for I did. 
I begun is very improperly used for I begem. 
Done and begxm are perfect jjarticiples, which are improperly used for the 
Inipcrfeci tense. 

The river has froze over ; it should be has frozen. 
The school has began ; it should be, has begun. 
The horse was drove hard ; it should be, was driven. 
The thief has stole ray watch ; it should be, htts stolen. 
Froze, began, drove, stole, are forms of the Imperfect tense, which are im 
properly used for the perfect participles, frozen, begtm, driven, &c. 

Their Connection. 

Incorrect. Corrected. 

I should be glad if he will write wotdd write. 

I fiave completed the task two days a^. I completed. 

They have resided in Italy till two months ago. They resided. 

His style has fonnerly been admired. was formerly admired. 

The next year's day, I shall be at sthool six months. I shall have been. 

After we visited London we returneu content and i After loc had visited Lon 

thankful, to oiir retired habitation. ( don, &c. 

Sit, set, lie, lay. 

The verbs sit and he are often confounded with set and lay. 
The verb to sit signifies " to repose on tt seat." Its principal parts are, 
Phes. sit ; Imper. sut ; Pkrf. Part. sat. 
Th« verb to net. when transitive, sic^nifies " in place.'' The principal parts 
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are, Pres. set; Imp. set j Perv. Fart, set This verb is also used intransi- 
tively ; as, The sun seta, the moon has set. 

The verb to lie signifies " to repose," " to lie down." Its principal parts are, 
Pres. lie j Imp., lay ; Perf. I art. lain. There is also a regular Terb Ue^ 
which signifies to utter a falsehood. 

The verb to toy signifies " to place." Its principal parts are, Pres. layj 
Imp. laid ; Perf. Part. laid. ^ 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 
Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instance. 

They laid down to rest A beggar was setting by the way side. 
A stone was laying in the street The tree has laid there several 
days. Let us set down. It is injurious to health to set up late 
nights. He set up, and began to speak. Sin layeth at the door. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

1. As a verb in the Infinitive mode is strictly nothing more than a verbal 
noun, that is, the name of some action, it will be easy to determine which 
tense of the Infinitive the sense requires, by inquiring whether the action 
expressed by the Infinitive refers to past, present, or future time ; for example: 

I intended to write, i.e., I intended writing ; not, I intended to have written, 
or having written, for this expression would refer the act to a time before 
there was an intention to act. 

I hoped to see you ; not to have seen you. 

I commanded him to do it 5 not, to have done it; i.e., the doing would not be 
before the command. Hence, in regard to verbs of this claBs the following 
rule may be observed for the use of the Infinitive. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

2. After verbs signifying to hope, to intend, to desire, to 

command, and the like, the present tense of the Infinitiye 

should be used ; as, I hoped to see you ; I desired to hear fit)m 

my friend. 

Ailer verbs of other significations, a strict regard should be paid to the tim« 
of the action denoted by the Infinitive, compared with the tense or time of 
tho verb on which it depends. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

It wiU give our parents much pain to have heard of your miscon- 
duct They desired to have seen you i-espected and esteemed, but 
M 
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alas! tUeir ho\}e8 have been unexpectedly cut off. They intended 
to have devoted you to the service of your country and mankind 
but wlieu the sad iiiteHij,^ence readies them, how tvoidd they sink 
uinler the hur?1en of tJieir disappointment, and how will they weep 
bitter tears, w hen they have rejected upon the happiness they have 
anticipated, from your advancenieiit to an honoralije condition iu 
life. •! exi)ected to have seen them before the news shovdd have 
reached them, hut urgent duties loill have preverded. 

jVoTK. — Mistakes, or solecisms, in the use of the modes and tenses, are 
very common, even in resnectable writers, and especially so in hasty compo- 
Bition and conversation. JSo very definite rules can be given, except such sr 
are found in the definitions of the modes and tenses, as a guide to propriety 
in using them. 

§ 127. ADVERBS. 

RULE XXII. 

Adverbs generally modify verhs^ participles^ adjectivea 
and other adverbs. 

REMARKS. 

1. Adverbs are generally placed near the words which they modify 5 at, He 
conducts foolUIUy ; he is very sick j right onward. 

2. Adverbs are sometimes used for adjectives j as, ITie (hen ministry 5 the 
above discourse ;* to-morrow morning j the men only. 

Note. — ^When only refers to a noun, it should be placed near it, to aToid 
ambiguity. 

3. Adverbs arc sometimes used as nouns ; as. Until now ; yet a little tokile. 

4. From is sometimes unnecessarily used before whence, thence, henee; as, 
JF^om whence art thou, for whence, &c. 

6. The adverb there often stands at the beginning of a sentence, withou.t par* 
tioalat reference to any other word ; as, TTiere are many who believe, &c. 

6. The word modified by the verb is sometimes omitted ; as, I'll /itnce to 
London. Such an ellipsis is only to be tolerated iiTpoetry. 

7. Two negatives in the same clause arc equivalent to an affirmative 3 as, Nof 
did they uoi perceive, i.e. they did perceive. 

8. An ac'verb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense of one; aa, 
Almost a year, not a dollar. 

9. The word Imt ia the sense of only is used as an adverb; as, All are bu6 
Darts of one stupendous whole; 1 have but one request to make. 

10. A8 in the sense of so, is an adverb; as. As well ; as much. 

11. The adverb now frequently stands at the beginning of paragraphs in ar- 

*Such expressions, though not destitute of authority, are exceedingly iaele- 
gont and irreconcilable with authority.— •Crom^ie. 
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fumentative and famUiar diacourse, as a general emmective, without modifying 
any particular wordj as, Abto, it is evident, «&c. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes equivalent to an adverb, as, 
6i trtUft, for truly, &c. 

13. Adverbs are not unfrequently absolute j that is, they qualify no particular 
word, but usually refer to the whole preceding sentence ; as, Yes, no, therefore, 
then, however, ^c, and not unfrequently they are expletives, that is, qualify 
nothing*, as, IVhy, well, there, S^c. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prepositions, adjuncts, phrases, and entire 
dauses; as, Just below tlie surface ; nearly round the world; I hear almost in 
vain 5 independently of these considerations. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED.' 

There,* there,* now we have had enough for one lecture. 

Well,* sir, said I, how did you like little Miss? I hope she w^ 
fine enough. 

Alas! madam, said he, one day, how few books are there, of 
whicJi one ever can possibly arrive at the last [lage. — Johnson. 

Well, he brouijht him home, and reared him at the then Ln-i 
Valdez's cost. — Coleridge, 

The wall tottered, and had well nigh fallen right on their heads. 

And not af vanity is jriven in vain. 

The women anti children only, were saved from the conflagra- 
tion. 
LitiYe children, yet a little while I am with you. 

Stoop down, my thoughts, that used to rise 

Converse a while with death. 
H^ theu, having. receivetl tlie sop, went immediately out 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose three or more sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
fbliowing adverbs. 

Here. Now. Soon. No. Yes. 

Hence. Then. Never. Perhaps. 

Thence. While. Seldom. Elsewhere. 

Whence. Where. Almost Wherefore. 

S Compose eenieuces, using while and now as nouns, and yesterday, to-mor- 
TOW, and ohove as adjectives. 



'^Theae adverbs are used independently. 

t?4ot modiiiet a. which is usod in the sense of one. 
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§ 128. PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE XXIIl. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EEMARKS. 

i. Bui, in the sense of except, appears sometimes to be used as a prepori* 

Hon ; as, All but one. 

NoT£.-»77ian is sometimes followed by the objectives whom and loAtM; ai^ 
Alfred* than whom, &c. Beelzebub, t/uzn, whom, &c. 

2. The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense (^ a prepodtiim 
aa, Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishing. It is also used for at, 

3. Two or more words combined, are sometimes treated as a ccnupoond prep- 
osition ; as. According to, in respect to, in regard to, from above, from kdow, 
«u4o, a»for, over against, instead of, out of, 4*c. 

4. The words allowing, considering, concerning, dttring, respecting, auppo- 
ting, notwithstanding, excepting, past, are sometimes termed verbal prepoti" 
Hont;* and also, save and except. 

6. Some of the prepositions are occasionally used as adverbs ; the noon 
however, may generally be supplied. 
6. Prepositions sometimes govern a participial clause, or a simple sentence. 

COMPOSITION. 

Let one of the following expressions form a part of each sentence to be 
composed. 

Note.— I'ne verbs may be used in any tense or mode, ntanber or penon. 

Abandoned to— abhorrence of — abound in— absent from-* afattain 
/h>m — beguile of—. 

cJareful of — careless about — careless of — differ fh>m-» discourage 
from— encouragement to— . 

Familiar with — interfere with— influence on — impatient at— in 
apection into — partiality to — . 

Prejudice against — provide for — suitable to — participate in— con- 
scious of— correspond to — correspond with — . 

Derogate fVom — derogation to -^ contiguous to — bereave of — diffi- 
culty in — differ with — . 

Disappointed of — di8coura;^emcnt to — cjxpert in— influence over— • 
influence with — connect with — . 

Impatient for — inspection over — pTrtinlityfor — provide with— prp- 
ride against — suitable for — peculiar to — • 

* Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as participles, under 
all circumstances, agreeing with tlie whole sentence, or some word undervtood ; 
and save and except as verbs in the imperative mode. 
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REVIEW. 

1. Repeat the general rule for adverbs. 2. With what parts of speech can 
>dTerbs be connected ? 3. What is the use of adverbs 1 Do they govern ca- 
les V Do they connect clauses ? 4. Do adverbs ever modify prepositions t 
Noons ? Articles 1 5. What adverbs are sometimes used independently 1 & 
Rule for prepositions ? Remarks ? 7. In what sense is but used as a preposi- 
tion ? As an adverb ? Is but ever an adjective ? A conjunction ? 8. What 
participles and verbs are sometimes considered as prepositions 7 Can they 
be parsed otherwise than as prepositions ? 

§ 129. CONJUNCTIONS. 
RULE. XXIV. 

Conjunctions connect words, phrases, adjuncts or sen- 
tences ; as, He reads and writes. I sought the Lord and 
he heard me. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Conjimctions connect nouns in the same case, and usually verbs 
in the same mode and tense. 

ISxampUs to be corrected under the Spedcd Remark, 

Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base mind. 
If he understj^d the subject, and attends to it industriously, he can 
scarcely fail of success. If a man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
goetb into 3ie mountains and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 
To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in pur- 
suit of them, is the best way to insure success. 

REMARKS. 

1. Tlie conjunctions if, Ountgh, except, tmUsa and lett, are signs of the aii6^ 
JwieUoemode. 

NoTEi— If is often omitted before the subjuncUve j 08, Had I the wingi of 
a dove, for, if I had ; could I but stand, for, if I could, &c.; were then no 
difference, for, ^ there were. 

2. The following are corresponding conjunctions : 

Though — yet Neither— nor. So— oa. 

Wheuier — or. So— that As — so. 

Either — or. As— «■. Both — and. 

in eompofling, these should foUow each other in the order given ; Neither 
true or juat; it should be, Neither true nor just In like manner or should 
IbDow either: yet should follow though, &c. 
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9, Am\9 sometimes used in th« sense of a relatiye pronoon ; as, Such a 
scheme ta I have seen ; us may be parsed in the objective after seen. The 
etiipsis of that whidi, those vMch, &,c., may hoAvever be supplied } then, at 
should be treated as a conjunction. 

4. The phrases as \f, as though, what {f, and zohat though, are eUq>ticaL Al 
intervening clause may be supplied. 

6. There are some abridged expressions, which it is convenient to Call dom- 
pottnd totmectives; such as, As weU as, inasmtteh as, in order Ibalf bul thai 
&.C. ; these, however, can generally be analyzed intelligibly, and each may 
be parsed separately, by supplying such words as the sense will allow* 

6. The word both* may be used as a conjxmction, as an adjedioey or as a pre* 
noun, • 

7. Tliat may be used as a conjvnctionj as an at^ective, or as a relative pronoom 

8. Cexyunctions are oflen improperly used, both siiigly and in p&uik 

EXERCISE. 

There is no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill consequences 
it should be, as not to oftprehvnd, &c., because, according to Remark 3, so and 
05 are corresponding conjunctions or correlatives. 

TO BE COURKCTED. 

Tltere is no man so miaerahle, who does not enjoy wwiwthlriff. 
Neither he or /am nhle to do it See Rem. 2. I linow not tft/i 
wns James or his bi-other thnt f>ei*fori!u.'d tire work. He nf<fced mtft 
if I woiild cull iiiu\ see his brother ; it shoidd l>e whether. I n.sked 
iJim iflte knew me. Tlje judge asked tlie ibremuu if tbe prisoner 
y^s ^liity or wot ^iHty. 

The word both can refer to only two persons, things, or statements, following 
it And both men and women and children ran out to meet him. Both ii 
improperly usetl before men. Why 1 

I iiave trai'elled l)oth iii Europe, in France, an^ in America. 
SENTBXCES TO BE AXALYZED AND PARSED. 



M\ diis is done, and nil this exj)cnditure is incnrrecL 

(This is Q compound sentence, consisting of two simple sentences ; and 
connects them.) 

In ©n4er to produce it now, ^ve 4rmiifiish the pixwluctii-wiess of 

* By a careful analysis k mny be f^und that both is in all cases an adjective 
and that an adjective or relative, but iu most grammaiB there are other offices 
anigned them. 
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nil Other labor. And the only effect is to postpone it to a still mqw 
distant period. \ 

(Here are two distinct sentences, the general train of thought being cjon 
nected by and, standing at the beginning ol' the secondj after the period.) 

Different men are constituted by tlie Creator \vith different aptl- 
tildes for different pursuits, and widi different dispositions towards 
tliose pursuits. — fVayland, 

A great public as tvell as private advantaji^e, arises from every 
one's devoting himself to that o<»cupation wliich he prefers, and 
for which he is specially fitted.— 7i/. 

As weU aSf is a compound connective, and joins ptiblic and private. 

It is also evident thai, by each nation's devoting itself to that 
branch of production for which it 1ms the greatest facilities, either 
Onguial or acquired, its own happiness will be better promoted, 
and a gi*eater amount of production created, than in any other 
maimer. — Id. 

This compound sentence consists of four members or clauses. TfuU con- 
nects the clause, it is also evident, &c., with the clause, its own happint0 wHl 
\e promoted; of which the phrase, by each, &c., is an adjunct; and connects 
fie clause following it with the one before ; tfian connects wiU be created and 
ciU be promoted understood, to the same words expressed ; for whiclif &c., is 

relative clause, and refers to production. Either — or, are corresponding con- 
iunctions and connect original and acquired. 

§ 130. INTERJECTIONS. 
RULE XXV. 

Interjections have no governing power, and have no de- 
pendence on other words in construction. 

REMARKS. 

1. Interjections often stand before nouns independent, aad 
before whole clauses ; as, O virtue ! O for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness ! Some words must be supplied before such 
clauses to complete the sentence ; as, O how I long for a 
lodge, &c. 

2. •' .\h nic !" " Ah sinful nation !" " They have forsaken the Lord 1" ^Qh 
zueT' Such oxpresiiions may be considered elliptical, and words can be sa()- 
plied to make a complete sentence ; as. Ah pity me, Ah this is a Blnful nation. 
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Oh save me; or tiiey may be treated as the case independent,' which is noi 
necessarily confined to the nominative form. 

3. Certain verbs are used in exclamations ; as, Behold! how good and hois 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! So in like manner, 
Hush! Hark! See! 

4w The word what is sometimes used to denote surprise or wonder; ast 
What ! could ye not watch with me one hour ? The phrase what ho ! may be 
parsed also as an inteijection. 

Note.— It is not necessary to consider the verbs mentioned above and the 
pronoun whaJt as interjections ; for in all such broken expressions, governing 
words can be sujmlied ; as, What ! [say you,] or what [does this mean.] Hark ' 
fye.] See ! [thou.] 

§ 131. ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
ORDER TO BE OBSERVED. 

1. Pomt out the leading clause, or the one on which the other clauses de- 
pend. This may be known by its not having any connecting word immediately 
preAding it. 

2. Point out the clause or clauses connected with the leading clause. 

3. Show how the remaining clauses are connected with each other. 

4. Analyze each of the simple members, beginning with the leading clause. 

5. Examine and parse each word separately, giving its class, variations, and 
rule of construction. 

M[)dd of Analyzing a compound sentence, consisting ofseoeral clauses 
or simple sentences. 

If you listen to the complaints of a forsaken lover, you observe 
tiiat he insists largely on tlie pleasures which he enjoyed or hoped 
to enjoy and on Uie perfection of the object of his desires. — Bwke. 

This may be resolved into six clauses or simple sentences. 

1. Vou obierveAs the leading clause. 

8. If you listen to tlie complaints of a forsaken lover, is a conditional clause 
ecmnected with the^rs^ by \f. 

3. JTuU he insists largely on the pleasuresiis a clause connected by that with 
the first, viz : you observed. 

4. Which he er^oyed, is a relative chuse, -mhI refers to plecLsures. 

6. Or [which he] hojped to enjoy ^ is connected with enjoyed by or. 

6, And [he insists largely] on Uie perfection, ^c This clause completed by 
the insertion of insists largdy, is connected with the third, viz : he insists, &c. 
liy the conjunction and. 

Note.— Each of the simple clauses may now be analyzed and parsed, ac- 
eofding to directions given m ParTl. 

Let the following compound sentences be analyzed and parsed. 

]. Ignorant men are indolent, because they know neither the re- 
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milts that may be accomplished, nor the benefits that may be se- 
cured by industry. — JVayland, 

Of how many simple sentences composed? Which is the independent 
member? 

2. If his enemies, however, committed great errors, it is alto- 
gether owing to Gronsalvo, that he was in a situation to take advan- 
tage of them. — PrescoU, 

3. When Napoleon seized the reins of power in France, he 
found the institution of civilization and the bonds of society dis- 
solved to an extent of which the previous history of the world 
afforded no example. — Mison, 

Composed of three members. 

Napoleon seized the reins qf France. 

He foimdp ^c. to an extent. These are connected by the adverb tohent 
The previous history of the world afforded no example^ is a relative 
clanse, connected by which with the clause preceding, and has immediate ref- 
erence to the word extent. 

4. The mother who welcomes you is a widow, and the daily 
Vabor of her hands procures for her all that is necessary for her 
wants, and much besides, which she enjoys highly as luxuries. 
Her bright brass lamps which she toiled severy days to earn, and 
the plain rocking chair in the corner, are, to lier, as much, and 
perhaps far more, than your tall astral, crowned with its cut glass 
•hade, or your splended ottoman. — AhhoU. 



$132. GENERAL EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

L 

[histances in which the same words are used in difTerent offices, or ae SH" 
ferent parts of speech.] 

Ccim was the day, and the scene delightful. We may expect a 
adm after a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to calm it 

J)etter is a liW4y with content, than a great deal, with anxiety. 
The gay and dissolute think lUtk of the miseries which are steal- 
inffsoflly after them. A little attention will rectify some errors. 

Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. He labored to sHll 
the tumult Still waters are commonly the deepest 

Damp air is unwholesome. Guilt often casts a damp over our 
sprighmest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much more than 
hard onea 

Though she is rich and fair, yd she is not amiable. They are 
2^ young, audi must suspend their judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The fM 
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and the mainy have their preposses»ons. Ftw days pass witfaoul 
some cioiuis. 

The haii wns vei^ destructive. Hail ! virtue ! thou source of 
every p^ood. We hail you as friends. 

Have you seen the hook Umi I purchased yesterday? Give mc 
tto/ liook. I study thai I may improve. 

A new hroom sweeps Vjetter tliaa an gld one. The boatnnen hi- 
bore^l at the sweeps all day. 

We had heeii to the/ai>,and seen a^ir lady. His lot is iiard but 
fair, 

Miuh money is corrupting. Tliink mv4:h and speak litde. He 
has seen much of the w^orld, and heen much caressed. 

IFis years are ??io/e than h«rs; but he has not mom knowled^je. 
The nwre we are blessed, the more p*ateful we sliould l>e. The 
desire or*gettin^ more is rarely satisfied. 

He has equal knowledjre, but inferior judgment. She is his inh 
Jerior in sense, but his equal in |Mnidence. 

Every being loves its like. We must make a like space between 
tlie lines, iiehave youi-slves like men. We are too apt lo like i>ermci- 
ous company. TTe may go or Ftay as he likes. 

They strive to learn. Ffe goes to and fro. To his wistlom we 
ow'; <ii\r privilege. The f)ropoition is ten to one. 

He has served Siem with his utmost ability. When we do our 
utmost^ no more is recpiired. 

Ife is esteemed both on his own account, and on that of his pa- 
rents. Both of them deserve f)raise. 

Yesterdaii was a fine day. I rode out yesterday, I shall write to- 
morrow, To-nwrrow may be brighter than to-day. We shall arrive 
to-dm/. 

You must either go or stay, and you may do either^ as you plea.<<e. 

Beho'.d! how pleasant it is to see tlie sun. 1 behold men as trees, 
walking. 

n. 

§ 13^ jf coUfdion of idiomatic nr pecvliar expressions^ diJSadt to 
anahfze mid parse, taken from writers of standard authority, and 
exfttained by nutrginal references or jwtes. 

Note. — Rules and Remarks in Part IJI. are referred to tB tha margin. 
As. ^s if. So ts. 

In singing as in piping you excel. — Dn/den, 

1 live us I di<l, I think an I did, f love you as I di(L — Sici/U 

Mad as I was, \ could not boar his f ite with silent griefl — Lhydat 

I)art»st thou be' as'^ j^ood an thy word now.— ^Sltakspecure, 

•*y^' ihou ait H prince I fear th<'e. — lil. 

> Rule XIX. 5 Rule XXII, Rem. 10, 3 Rule XXIV. 
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The o1)jections tlmt arc cniidecl against it os^ a tragedy, are as 
follow. ^ 

The noise ))iir8i<^s ine vvliere>4oeV,r I go 
Jis fate Foiiglit only nie. — Dn/deiu 

At either end it whistled as it fltjw. — Drt/dm, 

lie answered their (|nestion8 a^ if it vvei^e a matter tlmt needed 
xX.—Lockt, 
' KiivU nmn's mind has some ^XM-nliarity crs' iviU aifi his fare. — id, 

Tliese should he jrently treated as''* thoitgh we exiwicled to be in 
llieir condition. — Sfuirp* 

Sempronions is as hnive a man as Cato. 

Jis'^for the rest of those who have written against nrie, tJiey de- 
serve not the least notice. — Drt/Jcn, 

Js it not every man's interest, that there shonUl l>e such a gov- 
ernment of the world as^ <h.'si«rns our happiness.'^ — 7\Uotsoiu 

A liottle swinging at each side, as Jiatli been said or simg.-— 
Coitmer, 

Tliey pretend, in tfenenil, to great refinements, as to^ what re- 
garib Christianity. — Addison. 

What. Whatever. Wh:it«)ever. 

In these cases we examine the why, the tohat^ and the how of 
thiM«rs. 

J^t tliem say whai^^ they will, slae will do ttfhat she lists. — 
Drafftoiu 

Mark whaO^ it is, his mind aims at hi this qnestion, and noitohcA 
words he expresses. — Locke, ■ 

If'hat! " canst thou not l»ear with me half an lionr? — Shttrn, 

/rA«/>2 if I advattce an invention of my own to supply tlieueiect 
of our new writers. — Drydvn. 

HTuit^'^ thori^k none live my iiniocenre to tefl ? 

Then balmy sleej* had channel! my eye to rest 
R^tl time the nK»rn mysteriiMis visions brinij. — Popr. 

The enemy having his country wasteil, whaO^ by himself and 
what^'^ 'jy the soldiers, findeth succor in no places. — Spenser. 

H'hf^ver m read, <lifRji-s from wliat is i^|)eate<l. — SwifU 

f9'Jud9oever is fii*st in tbe invention, is last in the executkm.-^ 
Hammond. 

Whai Ao/i* thou genius of the clime, what ho ! — Dn/den, 



1 RH»e XXU, Rem. 10. « RmW» XXIV, Rem. ,5. " Rule XXV. Rem. 4. 
3 Rule XXIV. ^7 Rule XXni,R«^.H 3. »« i.e. What. {wonW 

» Rak» I. liem.3. ^P« Rtil*' XXIV, Keiii 3. yuu kuv] Whtil may 4ie 
* Mule l\'. Rem 5. • liiilf XI, i> pec. Rem. governed bv »oii»c w«fd 

ft little JUaV, Rem. 4. »> 6 lUU uncl&r8ttM»d. 

^ RiaeXlV.ileB.6. 
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HiiBself. Itself. So,&o. See Comp.Pron. $ 101. 

He himself^ returned again. David hid MfrMff in the field. 

With shame lie remembers while himself ^ns one of the same 
herd, himself the same liad done. — Denhanu 

I viewed in my mind sd^ fiir as I was able, tlie beginning and 
progress of a rising world. 

We think our fathere fools,90 wise we're grown, 

Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so. 

Deliver us from tlie nauseous repetition of As and So, which 
some 80 8(fi writers, I may call tliem ffo, are continually sounding in 
our ears. — FeUon. 

O, 80y and had you a counsel of ladies too ? 

When. While. Then. 

Kings may take their advantage when and how they list 

I was adopted heir by his consent, 

Since when^ his oath is broke. — Shakspearc. 

Pausing a whilt,^ thus to herself she mused. — MUUm. 

One while we thought him innocent — Ben Johnson, 

Use your memory ; you will sensibly ex4>erience a gradual in»- 
provement, tohile you take care not to overload it 

The then^ bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his majesty 
throughout that whole journey. — Clarendon, 

Thee then'' a boy witliin my anns I laid.— />ryrf(en. 

Till then who knew tlie force of those dire diean]& — JMEEfon. 

That Both. See Rule XXIV, Rem. 6 and 7. 

He wins me by thai means 1 told you. — Shakspeare, 
What is thai to us? See thou to that^-^-Matthew. 
ni know your busmess,^^ I will. — Shakspeare. 
Treat it kmdiy that it may 
Wish with us at least to stay. — Cowley. 
O that those lips had language ! — Cotoper. 
And the next day, both^ monimg and aflemoon,he was kept bj 
our party. 

Each other. One another. See Rale XVI. 

Lovliest of women! heaven is in thy soul, beauty and virtue 
shine forever about you, brightening ea^ other! Thou art all di- 
vine ! — Addison. 

> Rule XIV, Rem. 5. < Rule XXII, Rem. 3. ^ Rule XX H. " 

* Rule XXII. ft Rules XXII. and X. 8 Rale XX, Rem. 6. Both 

3 Rule XV. 6 Rule XXII, Rem. in this sentence woold be 

considered a corresponding conjunction by most oMunarians] but if the eea* 
tence is analyzed carefully, it will be seen that fl^Pfrefors to Uie periods of 
time^ viz : he was kept by our party, in both parts of the day, in the mommg^ 
and in tfu evetung. Both, therefore, is strictly an adjective. It may not hoW' 
ever be worth while to deviate from the usual method of disposing of it 
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The storm beats the trees against one another. — Johmson, 
This is the message that ye heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another. — John, 
Beloved, let us love one another. — Id, 

Save. But* 

All tlie consph-ators save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar. — Shakspeare, 

Night shades the gi-oves, and all in silence lie. 
All save the mournful Pliilomel and I. — Young, 

He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet 
And all desisted, all save him alone. — Wadstooiih, 
Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, hvi Lycon ? 

For who hvi ho who arched the skies, 
Could raise the daisy's piii-ple bud? • 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all hut him had fled. — Hemans. 

Ill 

FALSE SYNTAX, OR EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED ACCORD- 
ING TO PREVIOUS RULES OF SYNTAX. 

I adniire the generous sympathy of Lalayette, he who befriend- 
eel America. 

The tomb we visited, was WuHhington's, the man who is the 
boast and pride of America. 

They slew Varus, lie tlutt was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom they persecuted. 

Whom do yo!i think it is? 

Who do you think it to be ? 

[t was him that said it, not 1. 

Was it him of whom yon sj)ake ? 

Man, though he has a great variety of thoughts, yet diey are all 
within his own breast 

* The words save and but^ when, in the sense of " except," or ^' not inclad- 
" tliey are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions, 
hen used in the sense of except, they are more commonly followed by 



ing," tliey are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions. 

When used in the sense of except, they are more commonly followed by a 
nominative, or by an entire clause ; and in this case they do the office of a 



connective, and are termed conjunctimis. 

The word save is by some considered a verb in the Imperative in all connec 
tions. But this word, and nearly all the conjunctions and prepositions, appear 
to have lost their original verbal power, and are now used as connectives to 
show the relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the action of 
a subject. 
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Trouble, dieuf h it may be long delayed, yet it will wircly comet 

l^Bere is a great many diiferent ways of acciminlatiag wealtb. 

Nothing but vain and fooiish pui-siiits delight souie persons. 

Wliat avails the best sentiments, if' persons do not live suitablv 
10 them? 

Thou who an the Author of life can restore it . . . ' 

There is many occasions in life in which silence and simplicity 
k true wisdom. ' • , . . . 

Great pains was taken to reconcile the parties. [This is right.] 

Note.— According to the best usage, the word pains in the sense of labor, 
trouble, &.c., though of a plural form, is joined with a singular verb; as, The 
pains they had taken loas very great. — Clarendon. No pauis is taken.— JPo^ 
See Worcester's Dictionary. 

He need not proceed in such haste, [right] 
He dare not touch a hair of Catiline, [right] 
He dare him to the trial, [wrong.] 
He need our sympathy, [wrong.] 

Note.— 'The verbs need and dare, are used both in a transitive and intnuisi- 
tive sense. When they are intransitive, good usage autliorizes tlie plural form 
with nouns in the singular. 

To live soberly and piously are required of all. 

What signifies the counsel and care of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignoi-ance is the parent of many vices. 

In unity consists the welfare and security of society. 

One or both of the scholars was present at the transaction. 

The deceitfulness of riches, qf the cares of life, has choked the 
seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which shoul<l give them sorrow. 

The British parliament are comjwsed of king, lords and conuuons. 

The time of William miking the experiment 

Such will ever ha the effect of youth associating with vicious 
cotnpanions. 

Who have I reason to esteem so liiofhly as you ? 

Ye who are dead hath he (juickeiied. 

And he that was dead set u[> and began to speak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. 

He appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a pleasure to have received this approbation. 

They whom he had morst iiijin-ed, he had the gi'eatest reason to 
love. Wlio shall I call you ? • 

I am not retiommendiui^ these kind of sufferings. 

By this mean, he had tlicm more at vantage. 

There is no nnean of efioapin,? the pei-secntion. 
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And widi 1^8 uinend he was content 

Peace of mind is an honorable amend for the sacrifices of self- 
interest 

Note.— The word means in the sense of " cause" and the word amends and 
several others?, as, Alms, news, ridies, &lc., have only the pfural form and may 
be used either in the singular or plural number. 

Some men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding for- 
cibly. 

lie acted in this business bolder than was ex])ected. 

They weie .seen wandering about solitarily and distressed. 

Every leaf, every twig, every di'op of water teem with life. 
Every man and eveiy woman were numbered. 

Man's hai)piness or misery arc in a great measure put into hi3 
bands. 

What black despair, what honor fills his mind. 

Virtue confers the supremest diguity on man. 

His work is perfect; but his brother's is more than perfect 

Which of them two pei*sons was in fault? 

We have a great many of them flowei-s in the garden. 

Each of them in tiseir turu receive favors. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by the duties 
of monxhty and religion. 

Humility and love constitutes the essence of religion. 

If one man prefer a life of ;p.diLsti-y and economy, it is because 
he has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Tliough I lie design be laudable, it will involve much anxiety and 
labor. 

A large nimiber of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invatle the capital. 

I intended to hnve called ou my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the affair amicably settled. 

It was said by somebody, 1 know not who, that Chai'les was the 
person who they imputed the crime to. 

Neither desjnse tlie poor or envy the rich. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me. 

The relations are so uncertain, as diat they require much exami- 
ttation. 

KoTE. — Prepositions are often incorrectly applied. 

ITiey arrived in Boston at 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 
I have spent three weeks at Portland, [in.] 
The old- man was sitting upon the ground on the side of tlio 
oad 
I differ entirely with you in this particulai-. [fi-om.] 
He was resolved of going to the Persian iMJurt 
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He was eager of recommeiidmg it to his fdlow citizens. 
He accused the ministers ^br betraying the Dutcb« 
The history of Peter is agreeable tmth the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I should have thought oru 
He was made much on at Argos. 

Neither of them shall make me swerve out of my path. 
Ye blind guides which strain cd, a gnat and RwaUow a oameL 
[out] 



§ 134. COMPOSITION.* 
Description. — ResuU of Perotjplwn, 

EXERCISE I. SIGHT. 

Direction. — ^Place an object before you. Examine it carefiilly by ;^ 
•ense of sight You must neither touch, taste nor smell it. Then write what 
you have learned by sight. 

I 

Model A piece of sealing wax. 

This piece of sealing wax is about' fbur inches long, half an inch broad, and 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. It is of a very bright red, and stamped with 
the name of the manufacturer. Its surface shines like glass, so that I suppoie 
it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it One end ia 
rough as if broken, and the other is smoked from having been in the flame of 
a candle. 

Describe in a similar manner the following objects. 

A book. An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A looking-gkuHL 

EXERCISE II. TASTE. 

DiRECTioN.—Taste the object and write the result 
Modd, A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speaking, it is «i]y 
an infhsion of the leaves of that plant. Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant It * 
ii naturally somewhat bitter, but the sugar prevents it from being unpleasant^ 
so. The flavor is aromatic and agreeable. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, the author has received 

'"on, pubUshed in 
mainly indebted 



through the kindness of a friend, a small work on composition, published in 
Edinbnrg, 18S9, edited by W. & R. Chambers, to which ne is mail " 



for some of the followinjp; pages. 
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Objocts to be described. 




OnicHL 
Potato. 
Lemon. 
Vinegar. 


Honey. 
Orange. 
Coffee. 
"Liquorice. 


Cinnamon. 
Strawberries. 
Apples. 
Cheese. 



Ml 



\riolet 


Lilac. 


Boxberry. 


Cologne. 


Orange. 


Strawberry. 


Pineapple. 


Geranium. 



EXERCISE III. SHELL. 
IkBXCTiON.—- Exercise the sense of smell, and write the result. 

Model, A full blown rose. 
This beautful flower is called the rose. Its buds are gradually opening, and 
firoQi each proceeds a most delightful odor. But the chief perfume is from 
the petals of the full blown flower. The essence 1% hich is extracted from tlie 
rose-leaves, forms a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to be described. 

Bui*nt feather. 
Tansy. 
Haitshom. 
Wormwood 

EXERCISE IV. FEELING. 

D^RECTioiv. — ^With eyes shut, touch the object, and write the result '^ 

Model. An octavo volume. 

1 perceive by feeling, that this book is about ten Inches long, six broad, and 
three in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I think 
it has been near the fire, for it feels somewhat warm. 

Objects to be described. 

Door. ^ HaLr-glove. A shilling. 

Sponge. Maible. Woolen cloth. 

Bread Paper. Spectator. 

A bell. Silk. Soap. 

EXERCISE V. HEARIIfa 

Direction.^— Strike the objectyor listen to its natural sounds, and describe 
them. 

ModeL 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whined like a dog, thi-n it 

gave a sort of a shrill whistle. That was followed by a hollow moaning, aud 

N 
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A fife. 


The sea. 


A violin. 


Trees. 


A trumpet 


Thunder. 


A drum. 


HaiL 
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then there was a loud rash like a waterfiJL This ceased, and afterwaids there 
waa a mixture of whistling and hissing. At last, it died away in gentle nuir- 

Objects to be described. 

Singing of birds. 

A choir. 

Bells. 

Sounds in a street 

EXERCISE VI. ALL THE SENSES. 

DmxcTioR.— Place the object before yon, examine it carefhlly by your 
senses in tarn. Then write down the information which each organ has giYen 
you. Finish what you have learned from one sense, before you proceed to 
the next 

Modd. A pencil 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil is about five inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Its shape is round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
and tapering to a point at the other. Its color is a beautiful light brown with 
dark streaks. It is at present lying on a sheet of white paper, with an old pen 
on one side, and a short piece of red sealing-wax on the other. 

2. By feeling I perceive its shape to be exactly what my eyes communicated. 
But I ascertain something which my eyes could not teU ; namely, that the 
pencil is as hard as this sealing-wax. It is smooth on one side and rough on 
the other. 

S. When I put it to my nostrils, I perceive that it has a very slight pleasant 
odor like that of cedar wood, 
i. The taste is sweetish. 5. It utters no sound. 

Objects to be described. 

^ A piece of money. An apple. A thistle. 

An orange. A shell. A pen. 

A watch. A lemon. A bolL 

A flower. A book. A clock 

EXERCISE VII. STATEMENTS AlTD EXPERIMENTS. 

Direction. — ^Place an object before you. Tit it bv your own 
before; then make experiments on it, and write down the result. 

Modd. A piece of India-rubber. 

This piece of India-rabber, or caoutchouc, is three inches long, two broad, 
and one thick. It is in shape, a sort of solid oblong. Its color is nearly black, 
with whitish or greyish parts in the middle, while some portions of it seem 
somewhat brown. Its smell is strong and somewhat disagreeable, it has nu 
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peculiar taste, though some boys are fond of chewijig it. I shall 'now make 
some experiments with it. While I hold one end, you must pull out the other. 
When you let go, it returns to its former shape. Then I find it is eUutic. Next, 
X put a small piece into the flame of a candle, and I perceive it takes fire very 
readily, burning with brilliant light, white at the bottom and red at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I therefore ascertain that it 
is infiamfnable. By putting it into water, I perceive it floats, so its specific gravi- 
ty must be less than that of water. I further* observe that it does not di- 
minish its bulk, from which 1 infer that it is insoluble in water. 1 have been 
informed however, that tar will dissolve it. 1 have found it very useful in rub- 
bing out pencil marks. 

Things to be Described. 
1. Small pi 'ce of glass. 
^\3JLLiTiJ.Sf as proved by Ute senses. Size. Shape. Color. Weight Heat 
Hardness. Smell. Taste. Experiments. By breaking, marking, &c. 

2. Coal. 

Qualities, as proved by the senses. Size. Shape. Color. Wei^t 

Experiments. With water, with fire, with a hammer. 

3. A slieet of paper. 
Qtialities.^ Size. Shape, &>c. 
Ea^ertments, With water. With fire. With paint. With penciL With ink. 
. 4. Sealing-wax. 

QuaUties. Shape. Size. Color Weight, &c. 
Experiments. With flame, with water, &c. 

EXERCISE Viri. SOURCES OF THINGS. 

Direction. — ^Place an object before you. Think of its origin, or from what 
source it came. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 
Then put down all that you have heard. You may then add an account of its 
appearance, qualities, &c. Your description may conclude with some ex* 
periments. 

Model. A piece of lead. 

The substance before me is a metal called lead. I procured this piece at 
the plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead- works. Lead is ob- 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for that 
purpose. Lead is bluish-white, very bright when cut or newly melted, 
but it becomes dull and dim after it has been in the air for some time. 
It has no taste, but if you rub it, you will perceive a slight smell. It is 
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fmj toft, and may be hammered into thin plates. It is easDy melted, m jfm 
may prove by patting a pieee into the fire. 

Objects to be Described. 

1. A piece of bread. 

SuggtsUona. Baker, oven, Sour ; miller , mill; stream, horses, wstor,;^Sir" 
mer, grouod, plow, harrow, Iftrses, men, sun, rain, harvest, thraahiiigy wiBBOiff> 
ing) soft, white, sweet, wholesome, nutritious. 

2. A coat 

Suggettiona, Tailor, cloth, merchant, manufacturer, wool, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving j wool-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shape, color, quality, 
d&c. 

3. Sugar. 

SuggaaiionB. Grrocer, merchant, ship, sailors, oven ; West Indies, plantalMsi 
negroes, sugar-cane ', refining. Shape, color, size, smell, taste, ^z>c, 

4. Paper. 

SxiggeaUona. Stationers, paper-maker's mill, water or steam, rags, boiliii^, 
sizing, &c. ; r£^-n>erchant, linen, flax plant, mode of preparation, &c. Shape, 
size, color, quality. 

EXERCISE rX. USES OF THINeS. 

DiBX€TiON. — Place the object before you, and think for what purpose it^ 
usually employed. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 

Model, A piece of lead. 

This metal is of very great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofs of houses 
are made oi' it Chemists form two substances out of it, called red and white 
lead, both of which are poisonous. II' wc mix it with tin, the result is that 
useful compound called pewter, of which some table-spoons are made. -When 
blended with antimony, it atforda a composition from which printers' types are 
oast 

Mention the uses of the following objects. 

Iron and steel Grold. Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

Mahogany. Cotton Clotli. Water. 

Glass. Cows. Steam-engine. 

EXERCISE X. PARTS OF THINGS. 

Direction. — Place the object before you. Inquire how it came there, ssT 
where you bought it, whence the merchant procured it, &c. Tell whetbor n 
is natural or artificial, simple or compound, Sic. 
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MofkL A peii'-kmfew 

There is a pen-knife on the table before me. I bought it at the cutler'a 
He either made it himself or procured it of the manufacturer. It consists of 
two parts, each formed of a different substance. JTie handle is of horn, prob- 
ably thtit of a stag. It is of a brovm color, rough and hard. It has several 
small rivets in it for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a small plate on which the owner's name may be engraven. The sec- 
ond substance is steel, of which the blade* is composed. Steel is an artificial 
metal, the result of iron prepared with charcoal. It is veiy hard and smooth. 
When properly tempered, it makes very sharp blades. 

Practice according to the Direction and ModeL 

1. A room. 

Suggestioru. Floor boards, oarpet-maker, pattern, color, texture, siie, shape, 
walls, plaster, paper, color, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

SuggeatUma. Leaves, pages, margins, title-pages, edges, plates, wood cats, 
binding, author, printer, book-binder, book-seller. 

3. A house. 

8ugg$Bti»n9. Foundation, walls, roof, floors, doors, windows, stairr, chim- 
neys^ wood-work, plastering, painting, papering. What are the tradesmen 
employed in making a house ? 

4 A fire-place. 5* An inkstand 

EXERCISE XI. 

The^Uowing'dirBCtio&s'miy afford some aid to the kamerin hiBi effbrts Sit 
composition. 

LA subject shonld be selected on which the writer has some definite knowl- 
edge, and which is not beyond his power of comprehension. 

& The writer should thifik long, and paUentiy oui his sabjeGtbeiOTe ettempfe- 
ing to compose. 

3, When the subject admits of it, he should form a plan and make such divis- 
k>ns as will enable him to examine every part separately, something like the 
following example. 

BXA<RIFLB» 

iS^u^'ec^— Cluldren should render obedience and love to their 
parents. 
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1. Becanae they are under obligationa to tbear parenta for benefita received 
from them. 

2. Because in this way they aecure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents.* 

Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or subject are presented as a akel 
eton of the whole; as follows: 

SubjecL — ^Independence. 

1. The meaning of independence. 

2. Its effect upon the character. 

3. Its effect upon society. 

4w The different kinds of independence. 

6. The difference between in<K!pendence and obstinacy. 

EXERCISE xn. 
Let a plan or akeleton be made out for the treatment of the following wubjecU, 

Subjeds. 

Benevolence. Industry. 

Power of conscience. The love of praise. 

Integrity. Intemperance. 

The observance of the Sabbath. Education. 

A fretful temper. The love of knowledge. 

After the subject has been selected, and methodized^ or planned, the follow 
ing directions may be observed. 

1. Elxamine the divisions separately, and place such tbou^ta under each di 
vision, and no others, as properly belong to it 

2. Carefblly analyze every sentence after it has been written, to see whether 
any improper or unnecessary words Eave been used, and whether the sentence 
is grammatically correct. 

3. After the essay or composition has been once written, begin anew and re- 
write every sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different expressions 
would not be more clear and forcible, keeping in mind that almost every thought 
may be expressed in a variety of ways. 

4. Attend carefVilly to the spelling, pointing, and capitals. 

EXERCISE XIII. VARIETT OF EXPRESSION. 

The same idea maybe expressed indifferent ways; audit will be bothmeflil 
and entertaining for the learner to practice such exercises as the following. 

* Newman's Rhetoric : Soe also Parker'aAids to Ehiglish composition. 
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MODEL. 

The soul is immortal. 

TlWMBwidMniaybeexpreiMd ia difiereat ways. 

The soul will never die. 

The soul will never cease to exist 

The soul will live forever. 

The soul is destined to an endless existence. 

Sentences for Pradux, 

A wise son makcth a ^Jad father. A foolish son is the hea^dness 
of (cause of sorrow to) his mother. 
When we have finished our work, we will play. 
Afler dinner we will walk in the field. 
Intemperance is ruinous to the mind as well as to the body. 
A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour. the sheep. 
True religion teaches us to be gentle and afKible. 
My fnend died last night, without a struggle or a groan. 



§ 135. PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of accent, quantity, and the laws of vermfication. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of roice on a certain syllaUe 
in a word ; as^ The pliable ban in a&andon. 

Note. — Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. Emphans is a 
stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mark its importance. Accent is a 
■tress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to prononnce it 
A short syllable requires half the time of a long one. 

§ 136. VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is a measured arrangement of words into poetical 
lines or verses. 

A verse consists of a certain number of accented and unaccent- 
ed syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

Rhyme, is the correspondence of the last sound of one line to the 
last sound of another. 

Blank verse is the name given to a kind of poetry written with- 
out r%mc. ... 

A stania consists of several lines, and is sometimes improperly 
called a verse. 
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A couplet, or distich, conasts of two poetical lines iiiueh maki 

conifilete sense. 
A foot is a tli vision of a verse consisting of two or three syllables. 
Scanninf^ is dividing a line into the feet of which it is composed. 
The priiicii)al feet in English verse are the follovmig. 

Feet. 

1. An Iambus, u - 

2. A Trochee. - o 

S. An Anapaest, o o - 

1. An lambns has the first syllable imaceented, and the last ac- 
cented ; as, Betray, consist. 

2. A Trochee iias the first syllable accented, and the last unac- 
cented ; as, Hatefnl, pettish. 

3. An Anapaest has the first two S3dlables unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, Contravene, acquiesce. 

$ 137. IAMBIC VERSE. 

Iambic verses may be divided into several species, according to 
the nntnl)er of feet or syllables of which they are composed. 

1. The sliortest form of tlie English Iambic conasts of an lani- 
bus, with an additional short syllable ; as. 

Disdaining", 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting, 
Note.— We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with in stan- 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also top short to be con- 
tinued through any great number of Imes. It conasts of tteo 
Iambuses. 

NoTE—In reading Iambic verse, the accent is on the second syllable of 
each foot j or on the even syllables ; as, To m6 1 the r6se. 

• What plAce | is h6re ! 
What scenes | app6ar • 

It sometimes takes, or may take an additional short syllable ; ai, 

J Updn I a mo6nt | ain 
Beside a fodntain. 
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& Tti^ thM fbrtti consists of three lambusea 

In pli I ces fdr | or nedr, 
Or fa I mous or | obscure. 

It sometimea admits of an additional short syllable j as, 

Our hearts | no Ion | ger Ian | guish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And m&y | at Idst | my wed | ry age, 
Find o^t I the pedce | ful h6r | mit | dge. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of Jive Iambuses. 

How 16v*d, I how vdl | uM 6nce | avdils | thee ncSt, 
To wh6m leldted, 6r by whom beg6t. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it consists of fivo 
Iambuses 5 but by the admission of other feet, it is capable of many varieties. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the .^io 
andrine measure^ It consists of six Iambuses. 

For th6u I art b6t | of d6st ; | be h6m | ble dnd | be wise. 

7. The seventh and last fm-m of our Iambic measure, is made 

up of seven Iambuses. 

The Lord | desctSn | d6d fr6m | above | and b6w*d | the hedv | ens 
high. 

IHiis vras anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken into two 5 the 
fint containing four feet, and the second three; 

When dll | thy m6r | cies 6' | my G<Sd ! 
My ris | ing soul | surveys. 

$ 138. TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1. Tlie shortest Trochaic vei*se in our language, consists of one 

Ti^hee and a long syllable. 

Til mult I cease, 
Sink to I p6ace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on serious oc- 
casions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of two 

feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 

serious piupose. 

On' the I m6un I tain. 
By' a I fodn | Um. 
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NoTS. — In readins Trochaic yerse^ the accent is placed on the fint ByllaUe 
of each foot, or on me odd syllables -, as, On' the | moun'tain. 

It sometimes contains two feet^ or trochees, with an additional long BjOft 
Ue$ as, 

In' the I d^ys of i old 
Fdbles plAinly told. 

3. The third species consists offeree trochees ; as, . 

Wh6n our | hedrts are | m6aming : 

Or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable j as, 

Restless | mdrtals | t<Sil for | n6ught ; 
Bliss in | vdin from | edrth is | sought. 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees; a% 

Round us I roars the | t6mpest | Muder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows i 

Pdle I After | dinner | in his | chair, 
Sdt a I firmer, | riiddy, | fit and | fair. 

Bat this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It fa com- 
posed of Jive trochees. 

AH' that I wAIk on | fo6t or | ride in '| chAri | ots. 
All' that I dw611 in | pAIa | c6s or | gdrrets. 

6. Tlie sixth form of the English Trochaic consisis of rnx tro- 
chees; 08, 

On' a I mduntain, | stretched be ( neath a | hodry | willow, 
Ldy a | shepherd | swdin, and | view'd the | rolling billow. 

Hiis seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language admltk 

§ 139. ANAPiESTIC VERSE. 
1. The first and simplest form of our genuine Anapiestic verse 
is made up of tivo Anapsests ; as, 

But his coiir [ age 'gan fai 1, 
For no drts | could avail. 

This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his co6r | age 'gan ftiil | him 
For no drts | could avdil | him. 

2l The second species consists of three AnaiNBsta. 

O ye wo6ds, I spread your brdnch | es a] 
To your deepest recesses I fly' ; 
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I would hide with the bedsts of the ch^Uie ; 
I would vdnish from every ey6. 

This is a Tory pleasing measure, and much used, both in solemn and cheer 
fill subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of four 



May I g<Sv | em my pds I sions with Ah \ solute swdy ; 
And grow wi | ser and bet | ter as Wfh \ wears awAy. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; as, 

On the wdrm | cheek of yodth, | smiles and r<S | sea are bl6nd | ing. 

Note.— In reading Anapaestic verse, the accent is placed on the third syl 
lable of each foot ; as, 

I would hide | with the be&sts | of the chise. 

§ 140. POETIC LICENSE. 

Poetry owes much of its effect to the peculiar style in which it 
is dressed. It indulges more freely than prose in figurative expres- 
sions, in contractions and transpositions, in exclamations, antiqua- 
ted words and phrases, and other peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be explained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etymology, Figures of Syntax, and Figures of Rhetoric. 

A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviation in the usual 
form of a word, 

A figure of Syntax is the intentional deviation in the usual con- 
struction of a word. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a departure from the usual application 
of a word. 

$ 141. FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

1. Elision is the omission of a part of a word. 

This figure includes Synwpe, or an omission in the middle of a word ; as, 
List'ning, lov'd; apocope, or the elision of a final vowel or syllable 5 apharigis, 
or the elision of a letter or syllable from the beginning of*a wordj as, 'gainst 
for against, squire for esquire. 

2. Stn£Resis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; as, 
Seest for see-est, drowned for drown-ed, 

3w Dleresis is tiie separation of two vowels that might form a 
diphthong; as, a^riaJ,^ not (arUd; co6ptraie^ not cooperate. 
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word ; as, ffithout-en for tcUhoul ; bound-en for hound. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive letter; as, Be4ovta 
for loved; Ordown for down; y-cUtd for ciadL 

TifEsis is the separation of a compound word, by an interven- 
ing word ; as, To-ua^ward^ for Unoard^us, 

$ 142. FKJURES^ OF SYlfTAX. 

1. Ellipsis id the omissiott of some w^i^ or words necessary 
t&com{riet6 theconstnictioti of the s^t^nce, bur notesjsendal to 
eaqiress the mealing. 

Almost all compound sentencefl are more or less elliptical, some examples 
of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the article; as, A man, woman, and child. The article a 
is omitted, by ellipsis, before woman atid child. 

± The ellipsis of the notm; as, The laws of God and maii;i.e. the Umi 
of God and the laws of man. 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective ; as, A delightful garden and orcHard ; i-c a 
delightful ^den, and RdeHgh^ orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of a ffftmmm; as, I^ lore and f«arhiiA;i^ 1 lcMWAii% Ae. 
This^is the man they lovei, i.e. ibltich they love« 

5. Tlje ellipsis of the verb; as, The man was old and crafty; i.e. tne maa 
was old, and the man was crafly ; She was young and beautiful and good ; i.e. 
she was young, she was beautiful, and she was good. I went to see and hear 
him ; i.e. to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipfids 6f thei adoetb; wj H^ sfiolie ind aieted wiMdy j i.e. Hb spoke 
wisely, and he acted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of apreposiUon; as, He went into the abb^s^ halls, .uid pub- 
lic buildings ; into is omitted before halls, and public buildings, 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction; as. They confess the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love of the Creator ; and is omitted, by ellipsis, before vyiadom 
and goodness. 

9. The ellipsis of the inUrjeetion; as,0 pity and shsUiel i^O pity! O 
shame! 

3. Plsoitasw is the use of more wordb tfiaii am necessioy to 

express the meaning ; as, 

Peace, O virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 
4 Emallaoe is the use of one part of speech for anOlii«»; aa| 

The fearful hare limps awkward. 

They fall successive and successive live. 
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4 HrPE&RATON Is the ttan^position of words; aa. 

The muses fair, these peacefal thadea among. 
He wanders earth aroimd. 

^ 1«. FIGURES OF RHETCMUC. 
L ASnnLB is an express and formal comparison. 

5XAMPI4ES. 

The actions of princes are like those great rivers, the course of which e¥ef> 
one beholds, but their springs have been seen by few. 

As, from the wing no sc<ar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the kee]. 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

2. A Metaphor is a comparison implied in a sii^le word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 will be unto her a wall of fire round about. 

Thou art my rock and niy fortress. 

Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to my path. 

3. PEBSoiriricATioN or Pkosopopobia is that figure by which md 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jordan was driven back ! The mountains skipped like Tiuns, and the little 
hills like Uunbs. 

Rome for emjMro far renowned 

l\rampH8 oa n thousand States; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — • 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

4. An Allegory is a continued metaphor ; for examples . Seie 
Ezekiel XVIL J»— 24, and Ps. XXX. 8. 

4.METONYBfT is substttiiting the name of one thing for tliat of 
imother. 

EXAMPLES. 

They crown tiu vaine [cups]. They read Cowper; i.e. The poetry of Cow- 
per. Gray hairs should b*< re«ipected. 
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6. Vision is a figure by which something ima^ary is repre- 
sented as reed and present to the senses 

EXAMPLE. 

I teem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the 
capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before 
me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying onburied in the midst of their 
ruined country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, 
while with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

7. Apostrophe is turning off fix>m the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing. 

EXAMPLE. 
Soul of the just ! companion of the Good! 
O sun, thy everlasting light 

8. Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice j his spear the blasted fir ; his shield 
the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the hill. 

9. Synecdoche is putting the name of the whole of anything 
for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the waves for the sea, the 
roof for the house, the head for the person, the heart for the emo- 
tions, &c 

10. Irony is the intentional use of words in a sense contrary to 
that which the writer or speaker intends to convey ; as, 

The prophet Elijah when he challenged the priests of Baal, " mocked them 
and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.'' 

11. Antithesis is the placing of different or opposite words in 
contrast ; as, 

If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his stores, bat to 
diminish his desires. 

Though pooTf hamrioua ; though tubmisnve, vain. 
Though deep J yet dear ; though gentUf yet not duU. 

12. Climax is a figure in which the sentiment rises or sinks in 
regular gradation; as, 

Add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge tern* 
persoce, &c. Sec 2 Pet. I : 5-7. 
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TABLE I. 

1. Noung whose plurals are formed according to the analogy of the laninias- 
es from which thejr are derived. — ©--© 



▲manuawifi 
AnUUietk 
Aialjut 
Axi» 

Ap« 
Ajqpsndiz 



Criak 

Caliz 

Chiynlk 

Chenib 

Datum 



Dognw 



EHiiMfa 
EmpbasU 
EpK 



Wmtgm 



( aotonute 
( antomaroos 



aaal/aea 
azei 
(apice* ' 



( appendixes 

bases 

beaox 
C banditti 
> bandits 
J criteria 
Ic 



C calices 
{ calizea 

chrysalides 
( cherubim 
\ cherubs 

data 

desiderau 
C dogmas 
I dogmata 



ellipses 
emphases 
ephemerides 
emuTia 

{encomioms 
encomia 
errata 
Cftiuji 
{ funguses 
C formulas 
I formula 



Focus 

OTmnaainm 

Genus 

Hypothesis 

I$nu fatuus 

Index 



' Larva 
Medium 
Memorandum 
Moqientum 

Metamorphosis 

Miasma 

Monsieur 

Nebula 

Oasis 

Phenomenon 

Pareutbesb 

Ph^is 

Radius 

Sdiolium 

Stratum 

Stamen 



fiicl 

{gymnasb 
gymnasioBM 

hypotheses 
ignesbtni 

Indexes (pointen or 
tables of 



indices Creferrins 

to algelffiUB 
qaanuoes) 



larva 
( madia 
f mediums 



parentbesH 

phases 

radii 
(scholia 
( schoiioms 

strata 



< stamina 
stimuli 

( seraphim 

< terapb 
specula 
theses 



2. The following nouns are used only in the pluraL 



Archives 

Ashes 

Assets 

BillianiB 

Bitters 

Bowds 



Dra\Ten 



Clothes. 
Calends 
%itab 



Dress 

Embers 

Entrails 

6ood» 

Hatches 

Hose (stoekings) 

Hysterica 

Id^ 

Victuals 



(an article of 
dress) 



Literati 

Lees 

Letters (literature) 

Lungs 

MiiiulisB 

Manners 

Morals 

Nippers 

Nones 

Orgies 



Pincers 



Snuffers 
Scissors 
Shears 



Tidmgs 
Tongs 
Thanks 
Vespers 



TABLE II. 

1. Noons whose feminine gender is expressed by different words 



Boy 

Brother 

Bock 

Drake 

Earl 

Father 

Friar or n 



g.lrl 



AbuaiHnu 


Feminine. 


Gentleman 


lady 


Hart 


roe 


Horse 


mare 


Husteind 


wife 


Kin, 


queen 


Lad 


lass 


Landlord 


landlady 


Lord 


lady 


Mate 


female 



MateuHne. 


fhninin 


Man 


woman 


Master 


mntren 


Master 


miss 


Nephew 


niece 


Papa 


mamma 


Son 


daii»^htep 


Stag 


Iiiiid 


Upcle 


aujut 


Wir_tH 


r i'rii 
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2. Noufls whose feminine is exprea^ by a difference of termination. 



Abbot 

Acior 

AdniinHtnlar 

Adulterer 

Ambuaador 

Arbiter 

Author 

Baron 

Bridnrroom 

Beiuibetor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Czar 

Dauphin 

Deacon 

Host 

Duke 

Emperor 

Enchsntor 

Executor 

Governor 

Heir 

Hero 

Hunter 



tbbew 


Instntetor 


iDstmctow 




Jew 




adniinisimtriz 


Landrnfa 


bngrmTio. 


ftdulteren 


Lion 


lioness 




Marquis 




arbitress 


Marijnve 


mufnxim 




Neffo 




barones 


Patron 




bride 


Peer 


peeicH 


benefactreea 


Poet 


poetess 


caterers 


Prior 


pnoresi 


cbantress 


Pmg^ • 


propfaelen 


conductress' 




proteclresi 


countess 


Prifst 


priestess 


czarina. 


Prince 


princess 


dauphiness 


SliepheH 






Songster 


Bonptresi 


hostess 


Sorcerer 




duchess 


Sultan 


■ultaneMtri 


encbantTes 


Tailor 


lailoresa 


Testator 


testatrix 


ejtecutris 


Tiger 


tire» 




Tutor 


tutoress 


Viscount 


Tiseoonlw 


heroine 


Votary 


TOtMOS 


huatreas 


Widower 


widow 



TABLE 111. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 
The forms marked thus* are obsolete, or nearly so, byt occur in ancient wiiftngi 



Pruent. 

Abide 

Am 

Arise, rise 

Awake 

Bear 

Beat 

Besin 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bid 

Bind 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Breed 

Briiif 

BuiJd 

Burst 
Buy 
Cast 

Catch 

Chide 
Chuse } 
Chooses 
Cleave (toad- 

here) 
Cleare (to 

»plit) 



Imperfect. 

abode 

was 

arose, rose 
C awoke 
( awaked 

bore, bare* 

beat 
( b^un 
I began 
5 bended 
Jbent 
5 bereaved 
I liemeft 

besought 

birl, bade 

bouud 

bit 

bled 

blew 

{broke 
brake* 

bred 

brought 
C builded 
I built 

bunt 

bought 

cast 
C catched 
{ caught 

chid 

^ose 
J cleaved 
I clove* 

cleft 



P. Partitsifte. 
abode 
been 
arisen, risen 

awaked 
borne 
' beat, beatcQ 
begun 
bended, bent 

bereaved, tereft 

besought 

bid, bidden 

bound,bounden* 

bit, bitten 

bled 

blown 

broke, broken 
bred 
brought 
built 

burst 

bought 

oast 

catched, caught 
chid, chidden* 
chose, chosen 
cleaved 



cleft, clove, do- 



Prttent. 

Cling 
Clothe 

, Come 

Cost 

Crow 

Creep 

Cat 

Daref 

Deal 

Dig 

Oo 

Draw 

Drive 

Drink 

Dwell 

Eat 

Enrrave 

Fan 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 

Flirtg 

Fly* 

Forget 

Forsake 
Freeze 
Get 
Gild 



AfifXryW. 

clung 
clothed 



cost 
(crowed 
\cxwr 

ciwt 

cut 
(durst 
^(fored* 

dealt, dealed 
(dug 
^dijged 

drew 
(drove 
{drave* 

drank 
(dwelt 
\ dwelled 

ate 

engraved 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

deiv 
(forgot 
J forgot 

forsook 

firoze 

e^, gat* 

Kilded;gilt 



P.i 

doSed, did 



cr^t 



dealt, dqOod 
dog, d^iped 
done 
dra%vn 

driven, 4r07B 
drave 
drank, drunk, 



dwdt, dwelled 

eat, eaten 

encnveD,aigr»> 

(alien tV«d 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flown 

foivot, fcrsQtten 

forsaken 

fnnen, firaw 



Silt 



► Dare, when transitive, is regu1.ii 
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Ghd 
Give 
Go 
Orav* 

Grind 
Grow 
Have 

Bans 

Hear 

Heff 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold 

Hurt 

Kn^ 

Knit 

Know 

Lade 

Uy 

Lei4 

Leave 

Lend 

Let 

Lie diamwii 

LOM 

Make 



giraedy gift 



i»Ci'^ sitdedf firt 
gave given 



fJI 



K^iul 


raul 


Itend 


r««t 


Rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


Bing 


cmng 

{"Mg 


SSi 


^nm 


rived 


Rim 


nn^na 


Saw 


•awed 


Bay 


(aid 


See 


■aw 


Seek 
Sell 


S»" 


Send 


wnt 


Set 


■et 


Shake 


■hook 


Ehape 


■baped 


ShaVe 


■haved 


Sliear 


■beared 


Shed 


■bed 


Shine 


^■bone 

5«hined 
< shewn 


Shew 


Show 




Shoe 


■bod 


Shoot 


■hot 




rived, riven 

run 

«wed,«wn 

■aid 

■ongkt 
■old 



•hape. abapen 

■bavea, ■haven 

■beared* uiorn 

■bed 

Aone 

■hhied 



•hown, 

■hod 

■hot 

shrank 

■brad 



Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

SUy 

Sleep 

Slidis 

SlLw 

Slini 

SUt 

Smite 



Spewl 

Spend 

Spill 

Spfai 

Spit 

Spread 



Stand 
Steal 
Sting 
SMde 
Strike 
Striur 
Strive 
Strow 



SwMt 
SweU 

Swim 

Swing 

Take 

Teacb 

Tear 

TeU 

Think 

Thrive 

Thnwt 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wriiv 

Write 



*Jf5^. g j w m »li. 




wioto|Vitt wittteBy wfflt# 



NoTK.- —A consonant is sometimes annexed to the present of reffular Terbs 
before the termination dor edia annexed to fonn the Imoeiftet tsnae or Pm. 
feet Participle. See Role 6, page 2M. f«i«« uM»e or r«r 
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APPENDIX. 



DERIVATION. 

Aboxtt 23000, or five-eighths of the words in the English 
Language axe of Anglo-Saxon origin; the remaining part 
are derived &om the Latin, Greek, French, and some other 
Languages. 

Tbe foUowing is a specimen of the orthography of the Engliih Language 
about the fourteenth century. 

In the days of Eroude kyng of Judee, tlier was a prest, Zacar^e 
by name ; of the sort of Abia, and his wyf was of the doughtirs 
m Aaron; and hu* name was Elizabeth. Luke L — Widdiffi^a Vtr* 
non^vjnUen 1380. 

The following extracts are from some of the earliest English authon. 

NoA\ e for to speak of the commune, 

It is to rtread of that formne, 

Which hath befalle in sondrye londes. — Gtnoer, 

Alaa, alas! with iiow defe an ere deth cruell tumeth awaie fro 
wretche8,and naietli for to close weepyng eyess. — Chaucer, 

A kni^t ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the time that he first began 

To ridin out, he lovid chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtesy. — li. 

Mine hiffh estate, power and auctontie. 

If yene know, enserche and ye shall spie, 

That richesse, worship, welth and dignitie, 

Joy, rest, and peace, and all things fynally. 

That any pleasure or profit may come by. 

To mannes comfort, ayde and sustinaimce, 

Is all at my deuyse and ordinaunce. — Thmmm Man, 
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DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is one which is not derived from any 
other word in the language. 

A derivative is one which is formed from some primhiYe 
word or words. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways ; viz : 

1. Substantives are derived from verba 

2. Vwbs are derived from substantives, acyecdve% and aouie^ 
times from adverbs. 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

I. St^sUmiiMsan derived from laerba; aa^from ^ to love,'' eo Bw e **hwcr}f 
from " to visit; visitor j" from " to survive, survivor f dca 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to detBimoio 
vrhether the verb was deduced fVom the no«m, or the noun from tiie veib, vii » 
Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear; steep, to sleep ; walk, to walk \ 
lide, to ride } act, to act ; &c. 

% Verbs are derived from nounSf adjectwes, and sometimet from iMberbt; 
as, from the noun adU comes " to salt;'' from the acyective warm, ** to wumjf 
ud from the adverb /brward, '* to forward." Sometimes they are fonned by 
lengthening the vowel, or softening the consonant; as, from gvaWy^tograsef' 
sometimes by adding en; as from lengthy ** to lengthen;'' especially to a^joo 
ttves ; as, from sftor/, ** to shorten, ' fnight, " to brighten." 

S. Adjectives are derived from runmSf in the following manneri A^ecthw 
denoting plenty are derived from nouns by adding y ; as, from healUl, lieaMiy y 
wealth, wealthy; might, mighty; &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing is maite, ara derived 
from nouns by adding en; as, from Oak, oaken^ wood, woeden } wool, woolen | 

Adjective* denotng abundance an derivM from nowM^ fay edffinf >W/ li^ 
Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruitfhl ; 5lc. ^ 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of dindution, aio derived 
from nouns by ad&ng some; as, fhim Ligltt^ lightsonie) tnn^e, traebleaonie} 
toil, toilsome ; 4kc. 

A^jectivea denoting want are derived fh«i nouns, by addkif ltw| li^ from 
worth, worthless ; from care, earelon ; joy, j e ylew $ dtk 

A4iectives denoting fflceness, are derived ih«i noons, fay addiqg Hfi m, hem 
iBBa,ii)milyj earth, earthly ; eoort,coaitiyi fte. 
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Some adjectives ure derived from other adjectives, or fh)m nouns by adding 
uh to them ; which termination, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, 
or .lessening the quality ; as, White, whitish ; i.e. somewhat wliite. Whoa 
added to nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character; as, OhiM, 
childish ; thief, thievisk 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs, by adding the termination 
able ; and those adjectives signify capacity j as, Answer, answerable ; to change, 
changeable. 

4. Nouns are derived from adjecUvea sometimes by adding the termination 
ness ; as. White, whiteness 3 swifl, swiftness 5 sometimes by adding th or /, 
■nd making a small change in some of the letters ; as. Long, length ; high, 
height 

6. Adverbs qf quality are derived from adjectiveSf by adding ly, or chang- 
mg le into ly; and denote the same quality as the adjectives from which they 
are derived; as, from base comes basely; from sloio, slowly ; from able, ably. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The , 
primitive words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form much the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nounS; by adding the terminations hood 
or fieadf ship, ery, vnck, rick, dom, ian, ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify character or fiUali* 
tics J as, Manhood, knighthood, falsehood, &c. 

Nouns ending in ship, are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition ; as. Lordship, stewardship, partnership, &;c. Some nouns ending 
in ship, are derived from adjectives 3 as, Hard, hardship, &c. 

Noons which end in cry, signify action or habit ; as. Slavery, foolery, prud- 
ery, &c Some noons of this sort come from adjectives ; as. Brave, bravery, 
&c. 

Nouns ending in toick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or con 
dition J as, Bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &c. 

Nouns which end in ian, are those that signify profession ; as. Physician, 
musician, &c. Those that end in ment and age, come generally from the 
French, and commonly ngnify the act or habit; as, Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or adjectives, and dr.note 
character or habit ; as. Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard. 

Some noons have the form of diminutives ; but these are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, kin, ling, ing, ock, el, and the like ; as, 
b, lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; &c. 
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ENGLISH GRAMIIAB 

PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

Most of the derivative words of the English language are 
formed by the aid of prefixes and suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the begin- 
ning of a word ; as, ashore, return. 

A suffixj is a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word •, 
as, sure/y, contentmew^. 

1. SAXOJS PREFIXES. 
A signifies ortf vn^ or at; as, ashore, afar, asleep. 
Be, uporif byfjbr, &.c. ; as, 6espeak, detide, 6esprinkle, frecaue. 
For, Jrom or againat ; as, ^bear, /orbid. 
Fore, htfore ; as, foretell, /brcknow. 

Mis, torong, erroneouSf or d^eciive; as, f?iiscoiiduct, mttmle. 
Out, beyondf more, or exterior; as, outrun, outlive, outside. 
> Over denotes excess^ or superiority ; as, overdo, overcome. 
Uir, negation, or privation ; as, uncertain, unbind. 
Under signifies beneath, ii\ferior; as, undermine, unclergo. 
Up denotes elevation, or subversion ; as, upland, tfpset 
With signifies Jirom, or back ; as, iw/Astand, un/Ahold. 

2. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB, or ABS, signifies from ; as, avert, oZ^stract. 

Ad, a, AC, AF, Ao, AL, AN, AP, AR, AS, or AT, signifies to, ati 9m, aeeade, 
oflot, annex, arrest, attract, q/lix. 

Ante "signifies btfore ; as, antecedent 

Circum signifies round; as, ctreumnavigate. 

(^oN, CO, COG, COL, COM, or COR, signifies eWier, together ; as, cohere, ooQ«ct, 
cotnpress, correlative. 

Contra signifies against; as, co^itradict This prefix is sometimes changed 
to counter ; as, counteract. 

De signifies froth or down; as, deduce. 

Dis generally implio separation or disunion; as in dissolve. It has some- 
times a negative use 5 as in disapprove. Dis takes also the form di and dif; 
as in diverge, diffuse. 

E or ex signifies out of, or from ; as, eject, to cast out j evade, to escapu 
fVom. This prefix takes also the forms ec and cf; as, eccentric, ^ace. 

Extra signifies beyond^ or more than ; as, ear/raordinary. 

Is, iM, EN, iG, iL and iR, before adjectives, have a negative signilicatioc • 

BS; i.wictive, not active. Before a verb, they sij;aify in, into, or against. 

l>rEii signifies between or among; as, tM/»rvene, intersperse, to acattoi 
am(»)|!. 
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AND EXERCISES. 

Ob, oc, op, op, for, th iht toay qf; as, o&struct, occur. 

Per, through ot by ; as, pervade, to pass through 5 perchance, by chance. 

Pre or prje, b^ore ; as, precede, to go before. 

Pro, /or, forth, or forward; as, pronoun, for a noun 5 provoke, to call 
forth J promote, to move forward. 

Re, again or back; as, reenter, recall. 

Retro, 6ac&toard; as, retrocession. 

Se, ande ; as, secede. 

Sine, withotU; as, nnecure, without care. 

Sub, sue, sup, sua, sup and sus signify under ; as, su&scribe, to write under 

Super signifies beyond, above, or over; as, supernatural, beyond nature 
wpernae, to oversee. • 

Trans signifies over, or beyond ; as, transTer, to carry over. 

3. GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek, denote privation ; as, Anomalous, wanting nil^onony- 
mouB, venting name ; anarchy want of government. 

2. Amphi, both or two; as, ^mpAibious, living in tv)o elements. 

3. Anti, against ; as, ^nfiacid, against acidity ; antifebrile, against fever ; 
antithesis, a placing against. 

4. Apo, aph, from; as, ilpostrophe, a turning from ; ctpAsresis, a taking from. 

5. DiA, through; as. Diagonal, throttgh the comers } diameter, the measure 
through. 

6. Epi, eph, upon ; as, epidemic, upon the people ; ep/iemesa, upon a day. 

7. Hemi, tudf; as, i/emisphere, half a sphere. 

8. Hyper, over; as, //j^pcrcritical, over-critical. 

9. Hypo, under ; as, Hypoihesia, supposition, or a placing-under. 

10. Met A, beyond,over; as, Jfe/amorphosc, to change ti> another shape. 

11. Para, against; as, Paradox, something contrary to common opinion 

12. Peri, arowid; as. Periphery, the circumference, or measure round. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

1. Monosyllables which end in /, /, or s, preceded by a Binj^le 
vowel, have tlie final consonant doubled ; as, Slaffy grass^ viill. 

Except, as, of, if, gas, has, wai, yes, his, is, us, thu:s, (Jus. 

2. Double I generally becomes single before an additional con- 
sonant ; as, skill, skilfiU. 

Note. — Words ending: in any othor double letter, preserve it double before 
the terminations ful, ly, ness, less. 
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a In ^TordB m^g in y preceded by a coBBonant, te |f is 
changed into s l>efore an addilioDel syllaUe ; as, Marry^ mariar 

ElxcxPTioN.— -Before i$ig, « it retained to prerent Hio donhtin^ of t; aa^ 
Mmttj, mairying. Words ending in ie dsop Ike < and take y ; as, dw, dyif^* 

NoTS.p*The Terb to dye, or dU, (to color) and some others, retain tiie e be- 
fore tti^, to prevent ambiguity. 

4 Words ending in nlent e generally omit the e before an ad- 
ditional syllable beginning with a vowel; as, Ibnx, fambUf ravtf 
ramng, • 

Exception.— (1) Words ending in ce or gre, retain the e befbre abUf mu; as, 
Peace, peaeeaUe, change, changeable, outrage, outrageom. 

(2) Words ending in oe retain the final <; as, Hoe, hoeing] thoe, thoeing. 
(5) Words ending in ee drop the final e on receiving an additional syllable 
bmiiining with « ; as, see, eeeat, agree, agreed. 

5. Verbs of one syllable ending with a nngle consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, and verbs of more than one syllable ending in 
the same manner, and accented on the last syllable (cu regret,] 
double the final consonant on receiving an additional syllable ; as, 
R^gretj regreUetL * 

Remark. — ^Most verbs ending in I though not accented on the last syllaMe> 
deiMethe 1 on receiving an additional sjliable , as, Travel, traneUing, IraveOedt 
Model, modeUmg, modeUed* 

Note— ^This last remarii is according to the orthc^japhy of Worcestet'e, 
Dictionary, Perry and Webster allow but a single 2. 

6L Compomid words formed by prefixing a word or a syllable to 
a monosyllable ending in a22, retain iheU; as, BefaU, bethraU, remlL 
fiioept wUhdf (herewUhal^ and whcrewUhaL^9foree9ler. 
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